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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND REIGN 



GEOUCE THE FOURTH. 



CHAP. XXI. 

1814—1815. 



Triumphant counsels, military glory, national ex- 
ultation, and the sovereign unpopular, — such was the 
anomalous spectacle presented at the most splendid 
period of the regent's government. His unpopu- 
larity was the result of his conduct and character as 
an individual, much more than as a sovereign. Per- 
sonally, rather than politically despotic, he did not, 
like his father, lie in wait for occasions to grasp 
prerogative, by stealing upon the liberties of the 
people ; but he disliked truth, he hated independ- 
ence, he exacted an implicit obedience to his will 
from all who were dependent upon his pleasure, 
and he had a spoiled appetite for praise. He was 
proud of the victories achieved by British valour 
over a rival, warlike, and victorious nation ; but he 
tew in them only the personal lustre which tirey 
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shed upon himself. His was a sentiment which 
had nothing in common with the national feeling. 
A subservient tory ministry indulged his worst 
caprices, and the household party pampered hira 
with flatteries. " Peace, thanks to the prince re- 
gent I "was emblazoned as an illumination device on 
the mansion in Manchester-square ; but the indig- 
nant sense and better taste of the mob executed 
summary justice on this outrageous display of adu- 
lation and effrontery. 

It was contrived by those who had possession of 
the ear and eye of the regent, that public opinion 
should reach him only through the corrupt channels 
and fulsome panegyrics of the court newspapers. 
The arrival of the allied monarchs first discovered 
to him the extent of his disgrace with the people. 
Obliged by the courtesies of hospitality to appear 
abroad with his guests, and commit himself frankly 
with the public, he was surprised and shocked by 
the rude licence of the multitude, and reduced to 
humiliating expedients for evading manifestations of 
popular disgust. 

Upon the departure of the sovereigns he sheltered 
and consbled himself within the pomps, privacies, 
and packed audiences of Carlton House and the Pa- 
vilion ; but the storm of public disapprobation, whilst 
it could not reach, only pattered the more violently 
around him. Englishmen, with little of tinsel gal- 
lantry, have a manly and moral sense which more 
effectually shields the weaker sex, — and nothing 
tended more to render the regent unpopular than 
his behaviour to his wife. His separation from her 
~^s, under the circumstances^ justifiable, perhaps 
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CEOROE THE FOURTH* 3 

advisable. But his personal dislike descended to 
mean persecution. His antipathy and influence 
closed against her every door, public or private, 
within his reach. The club at White's had the dis- 
creditable complaisance to exclude her from a ball 
given by the members to the allied sovereigns. A 
protest was recorded by only three members, of 
whom Lord Sefton, one of the most high-minded 
men in Europe, was the first. 

Hitherto condemned as a bad husband, he was 
now further censured as a harsh parent. The 
princess Charlotte of Wales resided with a separate 
establishment at Warwick House. In the afternoon 
of the 12th of July, her father came and announced 
to her that her separate establishment was broken up; 
that she must reside under the paternal roof at Carl- 
ton House ^nd Cranbourne Lodge ; that her attendants 
were dismissed from that moment; and that a retinue 
of ladies, appointed by him, was in waiting to attend 
her. The young princess, with her resolute and im- 
passioned temper, seeing the vanity of resistance or 
solicitation, obtained permission to retire under pre- 
tence of tranquillising her spirits, ran secretly and 
alone out of Warwick House into the next street, 
threw herself into a hackney coach, and went to the 
residence of her mother in Connaught Place. H^r 
mother was not at home to receive her. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury proceeded to Connaught 
Place, charged with the regent's authority to bring 
back the young princess. He was refused admis- 
sion by the servants of the princess of Wales. The 
duke of York was next dejspatched upon the same 
•errand. In the meantime the princess of Wales 
B 2 
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had arrived and joined her daugliter ; and afler il 
day and night pas«ed in tears, remon&trances^ eti^ 
treaties, and stipulations against being immured a$ 
a state prisoner by her father, the young princess 
went at last with the dake of York to Carlton 
House. 

The violent proceeding adopted by the regent, 
and the extremity to which it drove the princess^ 
created an extraordinary sensation. No doubt was 
or could reasonably be entertained, that the occur- 
rence was an emanation from the domestic quarrel 
between the prince and princess ei Wales. The 
daughter took part witli her mother in the dispute^ 
and, it was understood, saw her clandestinely, in 
violation of the restrictions of the privy council. It 
was also said, that the negotiation of a treaty of 
marriage between the princess Charlotte tod the 
hereditary prince of Orange, so near its conclusion 
as to be officially announced in Holland, was de- 
feated through the influence of the princess of 
Wales. Whatever were the motives of the young 
princess, — whether regard for her mother^ whom 
the prince of Orange was said to have personidly 
slighted, or an attadament to the person who after- 
wards became her husband, and had come to 
England in the suite of the allied sovereigns, — one 
fact was certain, that she rejected the prince of 
Orange^ — thereby provoking the displeasure of 
ber father, and thwarting the measures of his go* 
vernment. 

Many circumstances conspired to enlist the public 
indignation against him. The princess Charlotte 
^BNMted the prepossessionfi of youth with the reput- 
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taXjoa o£ a high spkk and generous disposition, and 
was, at the momeBt, understood to be in delicate 
}iealth. She was regarded as the victim of the re- 
gent's hatred of her mother. Rumours were abroad 
of her being under restraint, and deprived of the 
means o£ communication with her friends. Her 
uncle, the duke of Sussex, was denied access to her. 
On Tuesday, the 19th of July, that prince put the 
£>Uowing questions to the ministers of the crown in 
the House of Lords: — Whether the princess Char- 
lotte, since she had been brought from Connaught 
Place to Carlton House, was allowed firee com- 
munication with her friends personally and by 
letter? Whether she was or not under the re- 
straints of imjMrisonment ? Whether the physicians 
had not prescribed her sea-bathing in the pre- 
ceding, as in the present, year? Whether, now 
that she was of the full age of sovereignty, it was 
mtended to provide her with a suitable establish- 
ment ? The meaning of the last question but one 
was, that she had been deprived of the benefit of 
sea-bathing when her health required it, lest it 
might afford her opportunities of communicating 
more frequently and freely with her mother. Lord 
Liverpool refused to give any answer,* beyond as- 
serting that the prince regent had an absolute right, 
and the best intentions with respect to his daughter ; 
and that, m the steps taken by him, he consulted 
only her happiness, dignity, and morals. The lord 
chancellor Eldon, playing off one of his theatrical 
accesses of h<Hiesty and pathos, declared, " That if 
the prime minister had answered any one of the 
royal duJce's questions, he would ney^r speak to 
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him again.'' The duke of Sussex gave notice of 
a motion on the subject for that day week; but, 
when the day came, abandoned his motion, as no 
longer necessary, because the young princess had 
been seen on horseback in Windsdr Park. It was 
obvious that the duke's conduct was the result of 
other influences than so feeble a presumption of 
her being free from restraint. 

The House of Commons volunteered, and the 
ministers acquiesced in a proposition for raising the 
income of the princess of Wales to 50,000/. a year. 
This increase of fortune was accepted by the 
princess and her friends with coy reluctance and 
clumsy affectation. To the astonishment of the 
public, and the consternation of the whigs, it was 
announced, about the end of July, that the princess 
of Wales had conveyed to lord Liverpool her wish 
to go abroad. This put to flight the popular illu- 
sions about " her attachment to the generous 
English people," and her unbounded affection for 
her child. No one was the dupe of her pretence 
for travelling, that her absence might procure the 
princess Charlotte more freedom. The public was 
not only disenchanted of its enthusiasm in her 
favour, but disgusted with her expending abroad 
the large income which had been granted to her in 
contemplation of her residing in England. Her 
husband and his ministers were delighted to be rid 
of her on such easy terms ; and she sailed very pri- 
vately from Worthing on the 9th of August. 

The eyes of the English people were soon opened 
to the barrenness of their glory. Their transports 
^^joy subsided to the repose rather of lassitude 
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llian contentment. Peace was restored, but with- 
out its expected, perhaps exaggerated, blessings. 
Ireland presented the usual exception to the rest of 
the United Kingdom. There the popular mind 
shared neither the exultation of victory, nor the 
tranquillity by which it was succeeded. Irish Ca- 
tholic blOod was shed freely in the great contest ; and 
the Irish birth of the general in chief might have flat- 
tered the national or provincial vanity of the people ; 
but the Catholics did not raise their chained hand» 
in thanksgiving or triumph ; and the duke of Wel- 
lington, with an unhappy and habitual dullness to 
the grace of generous action and emotion, disgusted 
them by leaving his proxy behind him to continue 
the civil degradation of thousands of soldiers and 
officers who had earned for him, with their blood, 
his fortune, title, and renown. The more intel- 
ligent Irish Catholics were influenced by another 
motive. They saw only the continued rejection of 
their claims, and confirmation of their bonds, in the 
great turn of fortune which had placed Europe at 
the feet of a junta of tyrants, and the ministers of 
their tyranny. 

The state of agitation which prevailed in Ireland 
was produced by a particular and curious incident. 
Lord Castlereagh, who mistook tortuousness for 
ability, and intriguing for statesmanship, instead of 
emancipating the Catholics by a direct act of 
justice, or even of policy, concerted with the pope's 
diief minister, cardinal Gonsalvi, a manceuvre by 
which emancipation would be bartered for the poor 
patronage of the Catholic bishoprics in Ireland. Ac- 
cordingly cardinal Quarantotti, a high functionary 
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of the papal see, addressed to the Irish Catholics a 
rescript, authorising and advising what was called 
the veto. The Catholics denied the authority, an4 
rejected the advice of this rescript with indignanl 
s<;orn ; and, as if to expose the bungling system 
and bad faith acted upon in the goverioaent of 
Ireland, ixisubordination to the see of Booie led to 
a renewal of the war of meetings, proclamations} 
evasions, and indictments between the Catholics 
and the castle. Acts of lawless violence and out- 
rage, the natural consequences of inveterate mis- 
government and extreme misery, prevailed in soip.e 
Irish counties, and were met, as usual, by the in- 
surrection act, a penal statute, framed in a spirit of 
utter recklessness to human liberty, or legal pro- 
tection. 

Parliament was re-assembled on the 6th of No- 
vember, and, after three weeks' sitting, adjourned to 
the 9th of February. No act of great permanent 
importance was passed during this period. A hos- 
tile and vindictive allusion to the war with America, 
in the speech from the throne, provoked animadver- 
sion from lords Grenville and Darnley, who ascribed 
the successes of the Americans on Lake Champlain, 
and on the high seas, to the inefficiency of the British 
Admiralty. Peace, however, was concluded at 
Ghent, on the 24th of December, and after the 
Americans had in the meantime somewhat retrieved 
their military character by the defence of New 
Orleans, definitively ratified by the president of the 
United States, on the 17th of the following Feb- 
ruary. 

It is necessary to revert for a moment to the 
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course of public aiair$ on tlie Cootixx^at. The 
power aii4 destinies of England, 9S a European 
state, were confided wholly lo the duke of Welling- 
ten and lord Castlereagh. Both were sent abroad 
qifjk important missions socm after the prorogation of 
parliament in July; — the duke of Wellington as 
^imbassador extrac»*dinary to the French court, 
whence he was to observe, as from a centre, the 
mternal movements of France and other countries 
arovnd him ; and lord Ca&tlereagh to assist, as the 
representative of England, at the general congress 
to be held at Vienna, for the final settlement of 
Europe. 

The congress of Vienna was opened with inaugural 
solemnities, spiritual and temporal, on the 2d of 
October. Its proceedings were profoundly secret, 
but the new system of Europe, so called, had already 
begun to develope itself. The French people 
exercised, under the restored Boiu-bons, a certain 
indescribable sort of political liberty, which they 
owed, not so much to the constitutional charter of 
Louis XVIII., as to the temporising weakness of his 
peffty and government. The measures of the re* 
steered king, sanctioned as a matter of course by the 
loajority of a chamber o£ deputies, which was a mere 
mockery of national representation, were dexterously 
calculated to neutralise, by specious limitations and 
other disingenuous arts, the abstract propositions of 
the charter, and revive, first the habits and manners, 
then the political system which preceded the revo- 
lution. "^ Even this precarious and imperfect freedom 
of person, speech, and the press, was scarcely known 
out of the capital. 
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Ferdinand VII., on his release by Napoleon, ap- 
peared by no means impatient to return to Spain. 
He waited the restoration of the Bourbons before 
he left France, and after crossing the Pyrenees, 
halted for a considerable time at Valencia* This 
ominous delay excited in the Cortes a vague feeling 
of alarm and surprise. They, however, could not 
lightly suspect one whose name was associated with 
independence and liberty, and for whom so much had 
been achieved and suffered. He gave the first dis- 
tant glimpse of his designs by speaking of the Spanish 
people as his " faithful vassals," in a letter to the 
regency announcing his release. The regency re- 
pudiated this designation, as the state of vassalage 
no longer existed in constitutional Spain. A de- 
puty, named Reyna, launched, in the Cortes, the 
opinion that Ferdinand VII. must be received of 
right as absolute king. The proposition was scouted 
with indignation by the Cortes, and the utfterer 
ordered to leave the hall and answer for his conduct. 
Ferdinand still lingered at Valencia. The Cortes 
addressed to him two letters, earnestly soliciting 
his acceptance of the constitution, and of the reins 
of government. His only answer was a proclam- 
ation, abolishing the constitution, annulling both the 
acts and existence of the Cortes, and restoring the 
ancient despotism, temporal and spiritual, in its 
integrity and purity. This proclamation was very 
consistently followed up by a royal warrant for the 
arrest and imprisonment, as traitors, of the men 
whose courage and patriotism had the greatest share 
in his return. 

The Cortes and constitution fell without a struggle^ 
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They were taken by surprise. Civil war would 
have been at the moment a horrible, and perhaps 
hopeless resource. Spain was sick of strife, and 
divided by factions. This was not all. Ferdinand 
had concerted his plan of counter-revolution with 
Louis XVIII., the most perfidious and prudent of 
the Bourbons, and his secret cabal ; and the Spaniards 
charge upon the " unwept, unhonoured " memory of 
the British minister of that day, the crime of having 
made his country an accessary by treacherous con- 
nivance. But there was a radical vice in the Spanish 
cause. The Spaniards, by a common error, chose 
for their rallying point a king, and not a principle. 
Men are perfidious, dastardly, and ungrateful ; prin- 
ciples alone are permanently true. 

Of the revolutionary growth of princes, — those 
natural children of royalty, — two survived the fall 
of Napoleon: — Murat, whose services to the allies 
were ambiguous, and whose faith was uncertain, 
retained the throne of Naples by a precarious tenure. 
The more efficient co-operation of Bemadotte, king 
elect of Sweden, was purchased and paid by a 
transaction more odious than any which its authors 
had ever charged upon Napoleon. The people of 
Norway were violently wrested from the sovereignty 
of Denmark, and transferred to that of Sweden, by 
a despotic foreign will, which could pretend to no 
right over them whatever. This complicated out- 
rage upon their affections, their aversions, and their 
rights, drove the Norwegians to desperation and 
revolt. The crown prince, Christian of Denmark, 
' placed himself at their head. But no reasonable 
hope remained for a brave and virtuous, but rude 
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and poor community, disowned by the king of Den- 
mark, denounced by the great confederacy of Europe, 
and attacked by Bemadotte with the organised and 
overwhelming military force of Sweden. After a 
deplorable interlude, under the name of war, prince 
Christian proved himself unequal to the poet of 
difficulty and danger which he had assumed, and 
the forced union of Norway with Sweden was con- 
summated. 

Lord William Bentinck and his subaltern agents 
bad called upon the Italians, in the name of their 
country and of independence, to expel the French. 
National independ^ice has ever been the first wish 
of the patriots of Italy. Cacciare i JBarbari daW 
Italia^ has been their motto from the age of Petrarch 
and Machiavel. The Italians now hoped that the 
soil of their country would be guaranteed by British 
£iith and power from being trodden by foreign 
^anny. They were soon and grievously unde- 
ceived. The arbitrary but enlightened adminis- 
tration of the French was almost immediately 
succeeded by the barbarian despotism of Austria. 
The whole of Lombardy, and the states of Venice, 
were forced under the Austrian yoke. Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, upon occupying Genoa with British 
troops, in April, had declared, in the name of 
England, " the Genoese nation restored to that 
ancient government imder which it enjoyed liberty, 
prosperity, and independence;" and the old con- 
stitution was re-established. In the month of 
December a protocol from the congress of Vienna 
announced to << the same Genoese nation " the as- 
tounding news that it was incorporated with the con- 
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tmetxtldi territories of the king of Sardinia. An an- 
cient and illustrious state was thus despoiled of its 
laws, its liberties, its very existence ; the public faith 
of England was violated, and Ihis chiefly through the 
British minister at the congress. Lord Castlereagh's 
despatch on the occasion to the commander a£ the 
British garrison of Genoa i$ a characteristic spe^ 
cimen of the shallow cant and sinuous imbecility of 
style which that flimsy politician passed upon the 
world for diplomacy. 

" I exceedingly regret, as well as do all the 
ministers, the not being able to preserve to Genoa 
a separate existence without the risk of weakening 
the system adopted 'for Italy, and consequently 
exposing its safety ; but we are persuaded that, by 
the mode adopted, we have provided much more 
strongly for the future tranquility of Genoa, and 
the prosperity of her commerce. The generous 
dispositions of the king of Sardinia, whose ardent 
desire it is to fulfil as much as possible the wishes 
of the Genoese, will be to them the most certain 
pledge of their being placed under the protection 
of a paternal and liberal government. I have no 
doubt that, under these circumstances, the Genoese 
of every class will receive this decisicm as a benefit, 
and will conform, with pleasure, to arrangements 
which conciliate their own interests with those of 
the rest of Europe." 

The personal virtues of the king of Saxony had 
inspired Napoleon with respect and confidence. 
The French emperor made die aggrandisement of 
the kingdom of Saxony part of his European 
system, not so much from any extrinsic relations 
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of common interest, as from reliance upon the 
personal fidelity of king Augustus as an ally. He 
had even thought of choosing a Saxon princess for 
his wife. The king of Saxony observed his engage- 
ments faithfully to the last ; but his troops, at the 
battle of Leipsic, went over, in the hour of battle, 
and decided the victory. Desertion from the French 
standard might, in any other troops of Germany, 
have been pardoned. The Saxons betrayed, not 
only their military honour, but their country. It 
might be expected that the useful infamy of their 
desertion would atone for the obnoxious fidelity of 
their king, and propitiate the allied sovereigns. 
But the scutcheon of the king of Saxony was pure. 
He had neither crouched nor betrayed ; and royal 
probity was a sort of direct reproach which they 
punished as an offence. He was accordingly sent 
a prisoner to Berlin, and his kingdom occupied by 
the troops of the emperor of Russia. This occu- 
pation was presumed to be but momentary. It 
was, however, protracted for several months, until 
the meeting of the congress of Vienna. The Rus- 
sian governor of the Saxon capital, prince Repnin, 
then yielded up his provisional occupation of 
Saxony to the troops of the king of Prussia ; and 
England was proclaimed a consenting party to 
this barefaced transaction by the British minister 
at Vienna.* The king of Saxony published a' 
mournful appeal to the world, in the form of a 

* « The king of Saxony,** said one of the satellites of lord 
Castlereagh, in parliament, ^^from mere imbecility of intellect, 
attached himself to the cause of the Corsican impostor. He, 
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declaration. He spoke of the justice and mag- 
nanimity of the allied sovereigns in such a manner 
as to suggest the idea of their dishonesty and 
meanness. " We were compelled/* says he, " to 
depart from our states, and proceed to Berhn. 
His majesty, the emperor of Russia, nevertheless, 
made known to us, that our removal from Saxony 
was dictated only hy military interests ; and his 
majesty invited us, at the same time, to repose in 
him entire confidence." The emperor of Russia 
was equally ready to invite confidence and to 
betray it. That " true Greek of the lower empire" 
yielded to the king of Prussia the spoils of the king 
of Saxony, in order to secure the aid of a crawling 
and rapacious compeer in his own designs on Poland. 
The fate of the Poles was still pending: but 
they were obviously marked for Russian prey. 
The emperor Alexander occupied the grand duchy 
of Warsaw with his troops ; cajoled the Poles with 
-his usual tone of adroit hypocrisy and deceitful pro- 
mise; and overawed the other great powers, or 
their representatives, by calling on the Poles to 
take arms for their independence, and by rein- 
forcing his army on the Polish frontier. » 
Whilst this confederacy of the strong against the 



therefore, is unfit and unworthy to reign ; and to deprive him of 
his crown ,, is an act of simple j ustice. * * Quam facile in' nosmet 



* In the following order of the day, addressed to the Polish 
anny, by his gentle brother Constantine, the national and 
military spirit of the Poles is doubly played upon to cheat them 
into bondage, and to intimidate the other powers : — 
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weak was thus ptrt'suing its bourse of oppressiofi, 
partition, and spoliation) checked only by the dis- 
putes of the confederates respecting the division of 
the spoil, an unexpected event exploded like an 
alarm gun tJirough Europe. 

Napoleon broke his chain, and took his daring 
flight from Elba back to France. 

A conspiracy was supposed to explode in this 
memorable adventure. Circumstances, not men, had 
conspired to produce it. The BourbcMw were at 



" His maje^, the emperor Alejuander, your powefful pro- 
tector, calls upon you. Assemble round your standards ; let 
your hands be armed for the defence of your country, for the 
maintenance of your political existence. While this august 
monarch is occupied with the happiness which he designs for 
your country, show that you are re^y to support his generous 
endeavours with your blood. The same chiefs who for these 
twenty years have led you to the fields of honour, will still 
show you the way. The emperor knows how to appre- 
ciate your valour. Amidst the disasters of an unfortunate war, 
he has seen that your honour survived events, which it did not 
depend upon you to alter. Glorious deeds have distinguished 
you in a conflict, the cause of which wfe frequently foreign to 
you. .Now that your exertions are dedicated to your country, 
you will be invincible. Soldiers, timd warriors of all descrip- 
tions, give the first example of the virtues that must inspire all 
your countrymen; unlimited devotion to the emperor, whose only 
Object is the good of your country ; love towards his August 
person, obedience, discipline, unanimity; by these you will 
promote the welfare of your country, which is now under Ms 
mighty aegis ; by these you will attain that prosperity which 
others might promise you, but which he alone can procure yoti. 
His power and his virtues are the plages. 

" CONSTANTINK.** 
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once dreaded and despised by the great mass of 
the French nation : dreaded, for their treacherous 
intention to restore the regime of privilege and 
feudalism, which the revolution had overturned ; 
and despised for their weakness and timidity. The 
public mind of France was in a state of feverish 
excitement. There were several distinct parties, 
with their respective views. Some, chiefly mili- 
tary, sought the return of Napoleon ; some, a 
regency, governing in the name of his son ; some, 
■ the substitution of the duke of Orleans ; and some, 
the republic. But all, however different their views, 
were affected with a common nausea, which sought 
relief in throwing off the reigning Bourbons. 
Fouch6, tormented by his inveterate spirit of in- 
trigue, and piqued by the just scorn of the Bour- 
bons for his proffered services, brought the chiefs 
of these several parties into a plot to. subvert the 
restored dynasty. He affected, in turn, the opinions 
mid views of each, in his separate conferences with 
them, but entered only into those of the Jacobins, 
who were themselves divided between the republic 
and a regency. If reliance may be placed on the 
memoirs of Savary, the plot extended to Vienna, 
and embraced not only Talleyrand, who had already 
served every government and every faction, in 
turn, but the Austrian minister, Metternich. The 
chiefs of this conspiracy were Fouch6, duke of 
Otranto; Maret, duke of Bassano; marshal Da- 
voust, prince of Echmul ; Thibaudeau, Boulay de la 
Meurthe, the two brothers Lallement, and Lefebvre 
Desnouettes. They had proceeded so far, that a 
military movement in the department of the north 
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was organised to take place at the end of February 5 
but all was done without concert or communicatioiil 
with the emperor, as he was called, of Elba. The 
partisans of Napoleon were the minority in the 
plot ; and even they wished to be in a situation to 
dictate to him the liberty of France and peace of 
Europe as the conditions of his return.* 

But after, as before, the arrival of Napoleon in 
Elba, the two ports of the island, Porto Ferrajo 
and Porto Longone, were freely entered by the 
vessels of every nation. Strangers landed there 
without question, coming not only from the ports 
of Italy, but direct from Toulon and Marseilles. 
An English man of war, with the British com- 
missioner, Campbell, on board, looked on without 
interfering. Napoleon had thus the means of 
learning, from confidential as well as casual visitors, 
the state of parties in France, and the progress of 
the allied sovereigns in what they called the settle- 
ment of Europe. He was, at the same time, ap- 
prised f , by a foreign military officer of high rank, 
then at Vienna, that Louis XVIII. had succeeded 
in obtaining, through Talleyrand, a resolution of 
the congress for transporting him as a prisoner to • 
St. Helena or St. Lucie. Two of the strongest 
impulses of every strong mind — the desire of power, 

* It is necessary to observe here, in justification of this brief 
version, that most of the English accounts of " the conspiracy 
of 1815," are but so much romance, founded chiefly on the 
soi-disant " Posthumous Memoirs of Fouch^;** one of the 
many self-convicting and contemptible fabrications of the Pa- 
risian press. 

t Memoirs of Savary 
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and the. love of liberty — determined him lo tempt 
once more Fortune, and what he called his star. 
His resolution was not taken till the beginning of 
February. Strangecs were, from* that time, for- 
bidden to land, under pretence .of. annoyance from 
their importunate curiosity; and preparations for 
the expedition were secretly begun. The chief 
want was that of funds. Loans were obtained from 
Italian bankers, through his sister Caroline, queen 
of. Naples. He confided his design to her, with 
severe injunctions that she should not impart it 
to her husband ; and she kept the secret from one 
whose levity and moral weakness she knew and 
despised. His sister, the princess Pauline Bor- 
ghese, blended^ with rare art, the fascinations of 
beauty and the graces with a restless spirit of 
ambition and enterprise, and a generous devotion 
to t^e glory of her brother. She sold her jewels 
for his use. Napoleon's whole naval means of 
transport consisted in a brig of war of twenty-six 
guns, bearing the Elbese flag. There appeared some 
difficulty in engaging, or danger in trusting, tlie 
captain of. the brig; the princess Borghese invited 
herself rto breakfast on hoard his vessel, and, by the 
magic of her manners and beauty,, soon secured his 
fidelity and zeal. She got rid of the troublesome 
presence of colonel Campbell, ihe British commis- 
sioner, by another display of the genius of the sex. 
Aware- of the relations of gallantry or sentiment 
between the colonel and • madame Bartoli, a lady of 
Leghorn, she contrived that an intimation should 
reach him of the flight of his countess to receive the 
homage of a rival at Florence. Colonel Campbell 
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went immediately to Leghorn, where he found 
madame Bartoli ; and was too agreeably surprised 
to return immediately to his post as commissioner. 
Tickets were issued for a court ball at the imperial 
residence of Porto Ferrajo on the 26th of February* 
The emperor's early reti];^ment from the drawing- 
room excited some surprise. The princess Bor- 
ghese explained that it was the imperial usage of 
the Tuilleries, and did the honours of the evening. 
Next morning it was found that the emperor had 
disappeared with his 400 guards, 100 Polish lancers, 
and about 200 Italian and Corsic&n adventurer^ 
enrolled as light troops, on board the brig and 
three vessels accidentally in the harbour, upon 
which an embargo was laid. The favourable south 
wind was succeeded by a calm, and daylight over- 
took the expedition, still between the Elbese coast 
and Capria. llie marine officers would I'etum to 
Porto Ferrajo ; but Napoleon commanded the ex- 
pedition to proceed. Two French frigates appeared 
in view. Happily, they did not descry the mini- 
ature fleet of Elba. A third vessel of war was 
coming in the opposite direction. It was a French 
brig. Napoleon ordered his grenadiers to take off 
their caps and lie down upon the deck; and the 
two brigs passed each other after an interchange of 
civilities, the Elbese brig asking if the other had 
any commands for Genoa. 

At five o'clock in the evening of tlie 1st of March 
the illustrious adventurer landed at Cannes, near 
Frejus; exclaimed, on touching French ground, 
" Voila le congres dissous ! " bivouacked on the sea*- 
shore until the moon had risen ; advanced on foot 
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at the head of his brave litUe band ; was received 
by the peasants and villagers with enthusiasm ; 
and, making his way rapidly through the mountain 
passes, approached Grenoble on the fifth day. 
That city was strongly garrisoned. The com- 
Tnandant» general March and^ sent out a detachment 
to oppose him. The sofdiers of the garrison, as 
they came nearer to the vanguard of the advancing 
column of Elba, strained their eyes to obtain a 
view ef their old chief, and soon recognised his 
person and grey frock. General Cambronne went 
forward, attempted a parley, and could not obtain a 
hearing. The commanding officer, distrusting the 
force or dispositions of his detachment, fell back. 
The mep retired with lingering steps and reverting 
eyes. Napoleon gained ground rapidly, and made 
a second attempt to hold communication with them 
by sending forward an orderly officer. They would 
not hear hito ; and their commander gave the order 
to make ready as the Elbese column advanced. 
The men obeyed, — so strong is the mechanical 
control of military discipline. " Who knows," says 
l^v^y, " what would have happened, if Napoleon 
bad not anticipated the perilous monosyllable—* 
** fire," — by walking up to the men with a careless 
and commanding step, and addressing them in his 
usual tone, — " Well, how are you all in the fifth 
regiment ? ** — " Quite well, sire." — " I am come 
Qgain to see you. Is there one amongst you who 
wishes to kill roe? Now is his time I" They 
^swered with the old cry of " Vive Femp^reur ! " 
and embraced their Elbese comrades. 
c 3 
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Still this^ was rather a good omen than a material 
accession of strength. General Marchand ordered 
the garrison of Grenoble to arms, and the artillery on 
the ramparts to be charged. The gunners obeyed ; 
but, in charging, put in the shot before the powder*, 
whilst the gallant and unfortunate Lab6doy^re, 
colonel of the seventh regiment of the line, marched 
out at the head of his corps,. with drums beating, 
and the old ei^le colours of the regiment flying, to 
salute and join the emperor. This* first great im*- 
pulse decided the conduct of the army, and the 
success of ^ the enterprise. Napoleon presented 
himself before Grenoble. The gates were closed ; 
but the cry of " Vive Temp^reur I " from without 
was soon repeated from within ; and he was received 
by the soldiers and citizens with delirious joy. 

The startling news had now reached Paris. Louis 
XVIII. proclaimed Napoleon Bonaparte a " traitor 
and rebel-,*' and set a price upon his head. Lyons 
was the next important stage ; and Napoleon 
pushed on by forced' marches with the garrison and 
artillery of Grenoble. 

The first intelligence reached the congress of 
Vienna from lord Burghersh, the British minister 
at Florence. Prince Metternich announced it at 
a. court ball in a tone of gaiety, with his cheek 
pale, and his lip quivering. Talleyrand smiled, and 
did not tremble. It was evident that he was not 
taken by surprise; His fidelity to the, Bourbons 
was suspected ;'but the suspicion was erroneous. He 
thought it a manoeuvre of his confederate, Fouch^, 

*" * Memoirs of Savary. 
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to draw Napoleon into an ambuscade, which should 
cost him his liberty or life. * 

Louis XVIII., finding the matter grow serious, 
convoked the chambers, abjured his errors, and 
•made vows of reformation, as the devil did of 
religion, in his fears. Marshal Soult was removed 
from the ministry of war, and succeeded by general 
Clarke, duke of Feltre. The count d'Artois and 
the duke of Orleans, with marshal Macdonald as 
major-general, were sent to Lyons. On the morn- 
ing of the 10th of March an officer of the king's 
household, waving his hat from the balcony of the 
Tuilleries, announced that the " brave and beloved 
princes had attacked and completely routed the 
traitor and his band;" the two Lallements and 
Lefebre-Desnouettes, who had marched their regi- 
ments from Lille, and attempted to surprise La 
Fere, were wholly discomfited; and there were 
no bounds to the effusions of Parisian loyalty and 
joy. But, in the course of that very day, the vic- 
torious princes returned to Paris, with the dismal 
news that they had the greatest difficulty in saving 
themselves by flight. 

Marshal Ney, who had the command at Besan- 
9on, took leave of Louis XVIII. with expressions of 
blind confidence and brutal zeal. He pledged 
himself to bring his former sovereign, benefactor, 
and comrade enclosed, like a wild beast, in an iron 
cage. Napoleon caused general Bertrand to ad- 
dress a letter to Ney, intimating the certain success 
of the enterprise, and making him responsible for 

* Memoirs of Savary. 
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the least effusion of blood. Ney, like Murat, with 
all his intrepidity in the field, had no moral courage, 
and could not combine two political ideas. He 
manifested irresolution. General Lecourbe and the* 
noted Bourmont, who were present when he re; 
ceived the letter, advised him to proclaim the 
emperor. He acted upon their advice ; and issued 
his well known order of the day, which was drawn 
up, Savary asserts, by Bourmont. 

Ney might, and ought to, have personally with- 
drawn himself; but this was all he could have done 
for the Bourbons. The troops, already in a ferment, 
not only would not fire upon their former chief, but 
were prepared to join him. 

On the evening of the 9th, Napoleon presented 
himself before Lyons, was received with acclam- 
ations, and entered the seccHid city of France in 
triumph ; whilst the count d'Artois and the duke of 
Orleans fled before him with an escort of only a few 
gendarmes. He halted at Lyons three days, which 
he passed in reviewing the troops, receiving the 
public authorities, and performing various acts of 
sovereignty. Among his exercises of sovereign 
power were, the abolition of feudal nobility, the dis- 
solution of the two chambers, the announcement oi^ 
a new and free constitution, the proscription of the 
Bourbons and Talleyrand, and the abolition, entire 
and for ever, of the African slave trade. 

The news of his progress spread consternation at 
Vienna. Talleyrand, in dismay, imagined himself 
already in the clutches of Napoleon, and invoked 
the emperor of Russia to save his life. The con- 
gress of ministers, which affected at first to proceed 
as if nothing had occurred to disturb or alarm them 
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HOW abandoned the work of spoliation: Saxony 
dropped from the talons of Russia and Prussia; 
the duke of Wellington, who had taken the place 
of lord Castlereagh, left Vienna for the British, and 
marshal Blucher, Berlin, for the Prussian head^quar- 
ters, in the Netherlands. 

In Paris, the state of interior commotion and 
outward quiet was such as cannot be conceived by 
those who did not Witness it. Terror and dismay, 
hope and joy, intrigue and apostacy, hatred and re- 
venge, strove vainly to disguise themselves under 
masks, the effect of which was exaggeration and 
distortion rather than concealment. Louis XVIII. 
repeated his grovelling appeals and hollow promises. 
His miserable successor, the count d' Artois, pledged 
himself to the constitution by an oath in the presence 
of the two chambers. It was too late. Napoleon 
was already at Fontainbleau. At one o'clock in 
the morning of the 20th of March, the Bourbons 
stole out oif the Tuilleries; and at seven in the 
evening of the same day, the emperor (for such he 
now was, emphatically,) drove into the court-yard 
of the palace, escorted by a squadron of cavalry, 
galloping round him in disorderly martial array, with 
shouts which were soon drowned in the tumultuous 
cheers of the vast multitude which filled the carousel. 
The postilions, obstructed by the dense crowd, could 
not reach the Tuilleries. He opened the chaise 
door to make his way on foot; but, before he touched 
the ground, was borne by men's arms to bis very 
cabinet, and in a few hours found himself surrounded 
by his household officers and ministers of state, as if 
bis reign had never been suspended. 
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Napoleon's first gradual ascent to a throne, as a 
successful soldier, favoured by events, was within 
the common range of example ; but to become from 
a powerful monarch an almost captive exile, under 
the ban of the confederated world, — to compass 
against such odds the re-conquest of a great kingdom, 
and ;to accomplish this by the electric power of his 
genius upon the opinions and imaginations of great 
masses of men, without shedding one drop of their 
blood, — this is an achievement unparalleled and 
unique in the known annals of mankind — it is the 
^cme of human glory. 

The re>appearance of Napoleon in France, and 
his resumption of the sceptre, created in England a 
strong sensation, but not quite equal to the sin- 
gularity and importance of the event. The period 
was one of tumultuary discontent throughout the 
country ; and the week in which the intelligence 
arrived was signalised by the most serious riot which 
had disturbed the metropolis since the days of lord 
George Gordon. The owners and occupiers of land 
complained of ruin, and clamoured for a prohibitory 
duty upon foreign com: the consumers of bread 
were partly alarmed, partly infuriated, at the pros- 
pect of high prices and starvation. The ministers, 
taking part with what is called the landed interest, 
introduced the memorable corn bill ; and for several 
nights the mob, chiefly of Spitalfields, going forth 
in organised detachments, intimidated and mal- 
treated the lords and commons on their way to 
their respective houses, and attacked the residences 
of several of the most obnoxious supporters of the 
bill. Under these circumstances, an incident the 
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most stirprising in itself, and compromising the 
peace of Europe, arrested, rather than diverted, the 
popular mind. 

The effect was stronger upon parliament and 
the ministry. Henceforth the proceedings of both 
turned chiefly upon questions of foreign policy, and 
the prospects of war or peace. Mr. Whitbread, in 
postponing a motion respecting the congress of 
Vienna, took occasion to deprecate any interference 
with the internal affairs of France. Lord Castle- 
reagh replied with his usual ambiguity. The me- 
morable declaration against Napoleon by the con- 
gress of Vienna arrived, and, for a moment, seemed 
to remove all doubts. This manifesto, unexampled 
in diplomacy, and unexceeded in atrocity, excited 
in England horror and disgust. The case was 
simply and shortly as follows: — ; Napoleon had con- 
cluded the treaty of Fontainbleau with the allies, as 
between independent powers : the full sovereignty 
of Elba was conceded to him. In violation of the 
treaty he invaded France ; and, upon this violation, 
the ministers of the several powers assembled in 
congress took upon themselves to declare him out 
of the pale of civil and social relations — an object 
for summary destruction, like the tiger or the wolf. 
" By breaking," says the declaration, " the conven- 
tion which established him in the island of Elba, 
Bonaparte destroys the only legal title upon which 
his existence depended. The powers therefore de- 
dare, that Napoleon Bonaparte has placed himself 
out of the protection of civil and social relations, 
and, as an enemy, and disturber of the repose of 
the world, has incurred the penalty of summary 
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execution." The premise, it will have been observed^ 
^aiumes that the treaty of Fontainbleau was his only 
legal title to his life : the conclusion places the 
declaration of Vienna as a good and sufficient war- 
rant in the hands of the assassin and the murderer; 
and the savage enthymem was subscribed with the 
names of four British ministers I * 

It is seldom that the essential and sacred prin- 
ciples, of morality among men have been outraged 
with impunity. There is a retributive action, s6oner 
or later, in the moral order of things. Dispensers 
of summary justice on behalf of the people may one 
day adopt the logic of the declaration of Vienna, 
and the victims most probably would be ministers 
and kings. 

A message from the regent to parliament was 
presented by lords Liverpool and Castlereagh, in 
their respective places, on the 6th of April. It set 
forth with insidious moderation,, that recent events 
in France were dangerous to the tranquillity and 
independence of Europe; that an augmentation of 
his majesty's sea and land forces became advisable ; 
that the prince regent had entered into communica- 
tions with his majesty's allies ; and that he con- 
fidently relied on the support of parliament An 
address, echoing the message, was voted in the 
bouse of lords unanimously. In the house of com-* 
mpns, Mr. Whitbread moved an amendment, eX" 
pressly recommending peace. He regarded the 
address as covertly pledging the house to war. Mr. 
Ponsonby, on the other hand, construed it as ex-» 

* Wellington, Clancarty, Cathciirt, Stewart. 
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pressing no pledge. The opposition was thus divided 
against itself; and Mr. Whitbread's amendment was 
rejected on a division of 320 to 37. The address, 
if not a pledge, was a gentle step towards war* A 
further indication was given by a bill for the con- 
tinuance of the income tax. On the 22d of May, 
the approach of war was proclaimed by the following 
message from the throne : — 

" The prince regent, acting in the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty, thinks it right to inform 
the house of commons that, in consequence of the 
events which have occurred in France, in direct 
contravention of the treaties concluded at Paris, in 
tile course of last year, his royal highness has judged 
it necessary to enter into engagements with his ma- 
jesty's allies, for the purpose of forming such a con- 
cert as present circumstances indispensably require, 
and as may prevent the revival of a system which ex- 
perience has proved to be incompatible with the 
peace and independence of the nations of Europe. 

" The prince regent has directed copies of the 
treaties which have been concluded to be laid before 
the house of commons ; and he confidently relies on 
the support of this house in all measures which it 
may be necessary for him to adopt, in conjunction 
wilJi his majesty's allies, against the common enemy 
at this important crisis.'^ 

This message was debated on the 23d in the 
house of lords, on the 25th in the house of commons ; 
and war ad intemecionem against Napoleon ap- 
proved, by m^orities of 156 to 4j4 in the former, and 
331 to 92 in the latter. 

The palm of eloquence on this great occasion 
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w^s borne by two speakers, now opposed to each 
other for. the first time, — Mr. Grattan and lord 
Grey. The speech of Mr. Grattan was gratuitous, 
antithetical, and passionate * ; that of lord Grey 
logical, deliberative, and wise. Fortune and the 
event decided in favour of the rhetorician, with a 
capricious disregard of the informed and informing 
spirit of the statesman. Lord Grenville, with more, 
consistency than Mr. Grattan, also supported the 
warlike policy of the administration, and loosened, 
from that moment, his party connection with lord 
Grey. 

Among the papers communicated with the royal 
message, were copies of treaties concluded at Vienna 
on the 25th of MaCrch, with the sovereigns of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria ; a letter from M. Caulincourt, 
duke of Vicenza, conveying pacific overtures on the 
part of Napoleon ; and a correspondence on the sub-, 
ject between . lord Castlereagh and lord Clancarty. 

* It may be collected, from the general tenour and some 
particular passages of this speech, that Mr. Grattan*s views 
were disturbed, and his imagination fir^d, by the dominant 
vanity of making against Napoleon a rival oration to one of 
the most celebrated of Demosthenes against Philip. His 
speech, however, only proves the caducity of his faculties, and 
growing depravation of his taste. The following may be cited 
as an example of jingling antithesis and perverted fact : — 
" The government of France is war. It is a stratocracy! 
elective, aggressive, and predatory. Her armies live to fight,^ ^ 
and fight to live. He (Napoleon) reviewed the troops, and 
nothing could equal the shouts of the army, — exce2)t the silence 
of the peojyle. It was a case in which the army deposed the 
civil government. It was the march of a military chief over a 
conquered people,^ &c. ^ 
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These documents were taken into consideration by 
the house of commons on the 26th of May. Lord 
Castlereagh stated the stipulations of the treaties. 
The first was an English subsidy, not only to the 
king of Prussia, an habitual military hireling, but to 
the haughty emperors of Austria and Russia. It 
was stated by lord Castlereagh, that his majesty's 
allies would bring into the field, against the common 
enemy, not the strict contingents of 150,000 men 
each, as stipulated by the treaty, but 300,000 Aus- 
trians, 225,000 Russians, and 236,000 Prussians. 
England, he said, had the beneficial option of fur- 
nishing an equivalent in money for two thirds of her 
contingent, at the rate of 20/. each soldier for the 
infantry, and 30/. for the cavalry; the whole amount- 
ing to two millions and a half, to be partitioned as a 
subsidy among the minor powers, whose contingents 
of 150,000 for the states of Germany, and 50,000 for 
Holland, would, with the 50,000 British, constitute 
an overwhelming force of one million, eleven thou- 
sand soldiers* 
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CHAP. XXII. 

1815. 

An armed confederacy bringing into the field a 
ihillion of men, and this vast movement directed 
professedly against one individual, is a case without 
parallel. The allies declared themselves at war with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and with him alone. Elected, 
they saidj by the French army, he was repudiated 
by the French people. Upon this theme the British 
ministers dilated, and Mr. Grattan rang the changes 
of alliteration and epigram. 

Mr. Grattan's confidence was overweening, and 
the fortune of Napoleon far from desperate. In the 
first place, the main armies of the allies, when Na- 
poleon re-appeared in France, were remote, incom- 
plete, and disorganised. The Russians were beyond 
the Niemen ; the Prussians, beyond the Elbe ; the 
Austrians in Italy or on the Danube ; the British for 
the most part recalled to England, or sent to con- 
clude discreditably a disastrous war in America; 
and the Rhine occupied only by a weak and scat- 
tered force, incapable, not merely of attack, but of 
resistance. Secondly, the French people, far from 
repudiating, hailed Napoleon with enthusiasm, and 
identified themselres with his cause. This point 
was disposed of by a simple fact, referred to in 
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the speech of lord Grey: — " Bons^rte/' said he, 
" has invaded France with 600 men^ he iias traversed 
that great kingdom from Antibes to Paris, in ad- 
vance of his troops, escorted by the people, who 
thronged his path ; and, in the fiiU assurance of his 
popidarity, he has just put arms into the hands of 
the whole male population, between the ages of 
twenty and sixty." « 

Napoleon, then, had the advantages of delay, dis- 
tance, and surprise between him and the enemy, 
and he had at his disposal the military resources (^ 
a generous, powerful, and martial people. 

It was the general opinion, when astonishment 
subsided, and men began to think, that he would 
halt at Paris merely to recover breath and readjust 
his crown ; then move with his usual rapidity upon 
the northern frontier, rally the Belgian troops and 
people under his standard, and signalise the com^ 
mencement o£ hostilities by crushing the inefficient 
misceflany of various nations which constituted the 
allied force cantoned on the Rhine.* 

Napoleon deliberated on the very night of his 
arrival at the Tuileries, whether he should not 
adopt this course. The hopes of peace entertained 
by him, and by the French nation; the fear of being 
supposed to cherish still his views of war and con- 

* Sir Hexuy Hardinge, writing £rom Brussel^, on tl^e 27th 
Oif March, says : •^ ** We are not well prepiired, either in the 
number or quality of the troops;" and, after mentioning in 
detail their motley composition and want of discipline, he 
adds, " the army is not unlike Lord Banelifie's descriptioB of 
« French pf^sk oi hounds, pointers, poodles, tiunspits, . all 
nixed up toget^r, and running in sad confusion." 
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quest; the advantage of first having the tri-coloured 
flag hoisted at every point of the empire, prevailed*, 
and he remained in the capital. It was soon trum- 
peted for the second or third time through Europe, 
that his energies and stamina of mind and body 
were wom.t At this very time he devoted sixteen 
hours of the four-and-twenty to the labours of the 
cabinet and the parade-ground. 

His first measure was to recast, or rather restore, 
the administrative and judiciary order, local and 
supreme. Fouch§, it has been observed, was en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to overthrow the government 
of Louis XVIII. The defeated movement of ge- 
nerals Lefebre-Desnouettes, and Lallement in the 
north, without the slightest concert, though simul- 
taneous with Napoleon's landing in the south, was 
a partial explosion of this plot ; and nothing but 
the prodigiously rapid march of Napoleon saved 
Fouch6 from the guillotine. He made a merit 
with Napoleon of his share in this intrigue; he 
was looked upon as the only competent director 
of the tremendous engine of the police, and he was 
once more invested with that odious ministry. 

Camot and Fouch6 might be taken as antagonist 
representatives of the good and evil principle in the 
revolution. The former was appointed minister oi 
the interior, and his appointment received as a 
guarantee of the emperor's intention that France, 
under the new system, should enjoy real freedom. 
Napoleon next re^constituted the council of state. 

• Memoirea de Nap^iSMi.^ -^ 

f The English xmnisterial joumals announced that he vrtm 
grown so corpulent as to require the aid of four men to mouiifc 
luB horse. ^^^^^^ ^^ Google 
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The first act of this body was to declare the abdi- 
cation of the preceding year null, on the ground of 
treason, incompetence, and foreign force. The 
basis of this declaration was the following maxim, 
with which it set out: — "The sovereignty resides 
in the people^, the only source of legitimate power." 
Kot content with the declared nullity of his abdica- 
tion, Napoleon determined i^>on a new appeal to the 
Bational will, And proclaimed the convocation of a 
champ de Mai, or general assembly of the electoral 
body and deputies of France, to decide by the ma- 
jority of votes, the question of his re-election to the 
imperial throne, and the adoption of a new consti- 
tution for the security of public liberty. 

News arrived at Paris that Louis XVIII. had 
disbanded his household troops and royalist volun- 
teers, and sought shelter beyond the frontier in 
despair. But, at the same moment, the declaration 
of Vienna, circulating through France, damped the 
public confidence and popular enthusiasm. 

The declaration of Vienna was, in every sense, a 
trial of life or death. Napoleon assumed the task 
of replying to it with his own pen. The answer 
drawn up by him was made public as an act of the 
council of state ; but count Boulay, the president, 
only moulded it into an official form, and softened 
some expressions which appeared too plain and 
energetic* It is valuable as a historic document, 

• It ,was runjoured in the drawing rooms of Paris at 
the time, that the chief erasure was a personal challenge to the 
£mperor of Russia. " Individual quarrels,'* said Napoleon, 
^ are decided only by angle combat among brave and honour, 
able men.*' This idea took sudh hold of his imagination that 
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remarkable as a composition, and conclusive a» an 
argument. The non-fuifilment of the treaty of 
Fontainbleau by the king of France, the designs of 
the congress against the personal liberty <^ Na- 
poleon, the attempts made upon his life by the 
agents of the Bourbons *, the absence of all right to 
issue against him such a proscription, andy above all, 
the odious principle of assassination which the de- 
daration authorised, are exposed by him in detail 
with the abrupt and vigorous rhetoric of his bul- 
letins. He treated the odious manifesto as the 
work of Talleyrand, and succeeded in rousing and 
rallying round him the generous indignation of the 
French people. 

The duke of Bourbon and the duke and duchess 
of Angoul^me went upon insurrectionary missions, 
— the first to La Vendue, the two latter to Bour- 
deaux, Toulouse, and Marseilles. A colonel of 
gens d^armes put an end to the mission of the duke 
of Bourbon, and respectfully escorted him on board 
an English ship. The duchess of Angoid^e was 
equally unsuccessful atBourdeaux. Much has been 
said oi the heroism with whicli she harangued the 

it was conveyed, indirectly through the Moniteur, in a pre- 
tended letter from Vienna. " The princess Bagration/* says 
the letter, " who permits herself to say any thing, and who was 
formerly the greatest enemy of Napoleon, said to the emperor 
Alexander, at a court baH, * If this foe a personal quarrel be- 
tween your majesty and Napoleon, why don't you send him a 
cartel, instead of all this noise and bustle of armies.* ** 

• Talleyrand islmplicated ; and two persons, Maubreuil and 
Brulart, the former a ruined reckless spendthrift of high birth, 
the latter a Chouan, noted for his crimes, and made governor of 
Corsica for the purpose, are named as being engaged to assas- 
anate him. The charge is corroborated in Lavalette's Memoirs. 
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troops. The real fact is, that she abused their 
moderation, and the privilege of her sex, by the 
fury and ribaldry of her reproaches. The duke, her 
husband, a poor compound of regal insolence and 
imbecility, having been defeated in one or two 
skirmishes, was deserted by his followers, and 
surrendered himself to general Grouchy. Napoleon 
was advised to retain him as a hostage, and re- 
minded of the proclamations of Louis XVIII., 
setting a price upon his head. He had the mag- 
nanimity or prudence to reject these suggestions, 
and sent Grouchy orders to leave the duke of An- 
gouleme at liberty to quit France », and go where 
he pleased. 

* The following statement of Napoleon is confirmed by 
Fleury, Savary, and Lavalette in their respective memoirs. 
** A telegraphic despatch was presented, by the duke of Bas- 
sano, to Napoleon, in the morning. All passed in half an 
hour between Napoleon and his minister. It was decided that 
the capitulation should be executed. Some opposition was 
manifested in the afternoon, when the news became known. 
A report of -, after reminding Napoleon of the hue and 

cry proclamation against his life (I'ordre de courir sus), stated 
the reasons for not abandoning so valuable a hostage as the duke 
of Angouleme. In the evening, whilst doing business with 
Napoleon, the duke of Bassano submitted to him a second 
telegraphic despatch, announcing that circumstances had oc- 
curred to annul the capitulation. Napoleon asked his minister 
* Whether the first despatch was gone ? * — « Yes. * — * Whether, 
before sending it off, he had received the second communi- 
cation?* — * Yes.* Napoleon approved the conduct of his 
minister ; and, if it were necessary to say why to those who 
read this, they would be incapable of understanding it. The 
character of Napoleon would be unknown to them. And the 
duke of Bassano wanders in exile ! ! ! ** — M6m* de Naj^leon, 
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Napoleon was reinstated at the Tuileries on the 
20th of March. Before the 20th of Aprfl the white 
flag had vanished, and the tri-color reappeared 
throughout France- This was a natural and easj 
consequence of the national movement. The great 
difficulty was to reorganise the military force of 
France so as to meet a million of foreign bayonets 
pressing on her frontier. It has been said, that Na- 
poleon, at Paris in 1815, as at Moscow in 1812, was 
too sanguine in his hopes of peace. *< Mon attitude 
pacifique endormit la nation," says the Manuscrit 
de risk cTElbe, an imposing, but well known forgery, 
pretending to be written by him. The following is 
the substance of his answer to the charge of in- 
activity, and his statement of what he really per- 
formed, as given in the notes dictated by him at 
St. Helena. " Napoleon, who worked sixteen hours 
of the four-and-twenty, could not say that he was 
asleep. Never was more performed in the space of 
three months. A hundred fortresses were gar- 
risoned and provisioned. The army was recruited 
and equipped. In March, 1815, France had about 
80,000 effective troops ; a force barely sufficient 
for her inland garrisons and naval arsenals. Na- 
poleon thought 800,000 men requisite tQ combat 
Europe. He created the necessary nuclei of ad- 
ditional battalions of infantry and artillery, and 
squadrons of cavalry. He made a requisition of 
200 battalions of select national guards. He sum- 
moned the old soldiers back to their colours ; and 
they cheerfully left their civil occupations to put 
on the old uniform. The conscription of 1815 was 
Called out, and would produce 140,000 men. A 
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"vote of 250,000 men would be proposed to the 
Camber in July, and the levy would have been 
completed in September. Fire-arms were fabricated 
at a rate each month exceeding the usual rate in 
six months. The manufactures of military clothing 
were wholly unprovided and decayed; and the 
troops, with the exception of a few favoured regi- 
ments, were naked. He re-established those fac« 
tories, and clothed the soldiers. The public service 
was supplied, not merely with ready money, but 
by large advances to the contractors. At the same 
time the state pensioners were paid with exactness. 
France, at the end of September, would have be- 
tween 800,000 and 900,000 men organised, armed, 
and equipped. The problem of her independence 
consisted in warding o£P hostilities till that time. 
The empire would then present a brazen frontier 
which no human power could pass with impunity. 
On the 1st of June, France had 559,000 effective 
men under arms, and of these 217,000 were ready to 
take the field. But, in spite of the utmost activity, 
the contest might begin before autumn ; the com- 
bined armies of Europe would greatly outnumber 
those of France, and, in that case, the destinies of 
the empire would be decided under the walls of 
Lyons and the capital. Napoleon had frequently 
thought of fortifying Paris ; more particularly after 
the campaign of Austerlitz. The fear of alarming 
the Parisians, and the rapid succession of events,, 
prevented the execution of this project. He thought 
that a great capital is the country of the iliie of 
the nation, the centre of opinion, the universal 
dep6t ; and that therefore it was the most glaring 
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contradiction to leave a point so important iin-' 
fortified. Fifty thousand national guards, and twc^ 
or three thousand artillery men, will defend a city^ 
against 300,000 men ; but would be put to flight ia 
open ground by a few thousand cavalry. States 
oflen want soldiers, men never, for interior de- 
fence. Napoleon accordingly chai'ged the ge- 
nerals of engineers, Haxo and Lery, with the 
fortification of Paris and Lyons. It is iKrt. whilst 
asleep that a nation places one fiftieth of her 
population under arms in a month. What, then> 
would she do awake ? " 

His obvious aim and interest Were, if peace could 
not be obtained, to delay hostilities. He ac* 
cordingly employed every resource of formal and 
secret negotiation. He made an overture to the 
British government, which was referred, by lord 
Castlereagh, to lord Clancarty, at Vienna. He 
addressed a letter to the emperor of Austria, who 
submitted it to the other sovereigns.' Neither com* 
munication was replied to. One of the known 
satellites of Talleyrand was selected at Paris, and 
sent off to Vienna with offers of forgiveness, favour, 
and a bribe. " You are fooled, or you would fool 
me," said Talleyrand; believing, perhaps, that it 
was not in human nature to pardon his treason and 
ingratitude. * 

Napoleon proclaimed, on his arrival at Paris, that 
the coronation of the empress and king of Rome 
should form part of the business of the ckatnp de 
'Mai. The declaration of Vienna made it apparent 

iipagne des C^nt Jours. M^mqires du due de Rovigo. 
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that the emperor of Austria would not consent to 
the return of his daughter and grandson. They 
were, in effect, state prisoners at the palace of 
Schoenbrun. A plan concerted for their escape^ 
and its discovery by the Austrian police, became 
the news of Europe for a day. 

The conduct of a wife whose hand has been bar- 
tered for considerations in which she has no part, 
should be indulgently judged. Napoleon, however, 
shared with the Austrian archduchess glory and a 
thrt>ne ; he treated her with the utmost personal 
kindness; and, it was said, gained her affection. 
She got credit for soliciting permission from the 
congress to join him in Elba, and for entering 
eagerly into this plot for her escape to France. 
The world was grossly deceived, or, more properly, 
hi this as in other instances where the ruling caste 
is concerned, grossly deceived itself. A letter 
from Vienna, written by a Frenchman in the service 
of the empress, was delivered by a courier to 
Lavalette. The letter bore no address; but the 
courier stated, from verbal instructions, who had 
written it, and for whom it was intended. La- 
valette placed it unopened in the hands . of Na- 
poleon. The contents disclosed to him that he must 
no longer count on the empress ; that she spoke of 
him in terms of fear and hatred ; and that she had 
utterly abandoned herself to the man who was 
appointed her chief jailor. The letter was without 
either address or signature, and doubts were sug- 
gested of its authenticity by Napoleon. It was sub- 
mitted to Caulincourt, who was well acquainted 
with the alleged writer's hand, and pronounced by 
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him authentic. Napoleon retired to his prirate 
cabinet; the wrongs of Josephine were avenged 
by the pangs which he must, at that moment, have 
endured. He had the social and softer feelings* 
Without them he could not possess the boundless 
devotion of his first wife, and the affection of her 
family and of his own. Without the sentiment of 
friendship he could not possess and prove so many 
friends. He must have felt, in this recoil, with the 
utmost bitterness of disappointment and remorse, 
that there are human obligations too sacred, and 
human feelings too precious to be sacrificed at the 
shrine of politics and power ; and that ambition 
itself may be best promoted, as it is best enjoyed, 
by a partnership of the heart. Had the emperor 
never discarded her who linked her fortune and 
her fate with the young officer of artillery who had 
'* nothing but his sword *," he would probably have 
died on the throne of France, and not upon the 
rock of St. Helena. 

The object of Maria Louisa*s infatuated passion 
was not formed, according to common notions, to 
captivate a princess; — he was destitute of the 
graces of person and mind. His face was whimsi- 

* Whilst his marriage with Madame Beauhamois was 
■pending, he escorted her, one day, to the residence of her 
notary. The lady and the notary went into another room, and 
the man of business strongly advised her not to marry a young 
officer, " with nothing but his sword. " Napoleon, the day 
after he had placed on the head of Josephine an imperial 
crown, commanded the attendance of the notary, and abruptly 
addressed him, *< Well, M. — — ., have I nothing but my 

Tord now ? " 
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etSfy mutilated. All that remained of one eye was 
llie dim disfigured socket. She afterwards satisfied 
lier scruples, or sanctified her shame, by that reli- 
gious mockery of the German courts, — a marriage 
with the left hand. Count Niepperg died some time 
since, leaving several children by the ex-empress, 
who are acknowledged, and bear imperial titles. 

Pending the military preparations and political 
n^otiations and intrigues of Napoleon, the aUies 
were employed in the same way, with less activity, 
but with more success. A military conference was 
substituted for the congress at Vienna, to determine 
the plan of the campaign. The first meeting, held 
on the 3 1st of May, in the presence of the emperor 
of Russia, by the princes Schwartzenberg, Wrede, 
and Wolkonski, lord Cathcart, and general Knesebeck^ 
military representatives of Austria, Bavaria, Russia^ 
Englaad, and Prussia, resolved as a basis that three 
grand armies should be formed on the lower and 
upper Rhine, imder the orders of Wellingt on, Blucher, 
and Schwartzenberg. Prince Schwartzenberg, ge- 
neral Knesebeck, and the duke of Wellington, se- 
verally submitted their views in writing to the 
conference. * The memorial of prince Schwartzen- 
berg is dated Vienna, April 20th. " It would be 
dnngerous,'' says he, " to indulge flattering illusions. 
The time which might prove favourable to a project 
of invasion is gone by ; the armies of the allies being 
in general too remote from the frontiers of France. 
The means of resistance of the French are nu- 
merou8>" &c. He calculates, however, that the 

♦ Lord Londonderry's Narrative. 
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enemy could not oppose 400,000 men to the 800^000 
which would be moved against France. After layii^ 
down certain general principles, and the respective 
bases of operation, or rather co-operation, of the 
several allied armies, he adds, — <' It is only thus 
that one of our armies, if beaten, would gain time 
to recover itself; and that even in case of a second 
reverse, the enemy would at last sink under con- 
tinued eflPort/* 

The memoir of general Knesebeck, more elaborate 
than that of Schwartzenberg, has more of con- 
ceit, common-place, and military pedantry. The 
following is an example, and conveys the substance 
of his plan : — " Should it be decided to undertake 
nothing for the present, but to wait until France 
may be entered in force on all sides, the following 
appears to be the fundamental lines of such an 
operation. To beat the armies of Bonaparte; to 
deliver the French nation from the yoke under 
which it groans; — such is the object of the wan 
To fall upon the Bonapartean army with all possible 
force ; then to direct the movements of the different 
allied armies in such a manner as that no one oi 
them should be overpowered singly; but on the 
contrary, that several armies should be together, 
and, if possible, united on the day of a general 
battle ; — such is the mode of attaining this end. It 
results from this consideration that if, to put' down 
Bonaparte, Paris should be from the beginning the 
object of the allied armies, all should be in the 
eame line before a combined movement upon that 
capital is begun." He then proceeds to advise in 
detail the positions which the several armies should 
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take, and discovers to the duke of Wellington *^ that 
Antwerp should be to him in Holland what Lisbon 
was in Portugal I " 

It is obvious from these papers that the allies 
proposed to act only upon the defensive, until the 
whde force of the confederacy, including the Rus- 
sians, were in line upon the frontier, and that they 
took their mecisures with a reference, in the first 
onset, to the hazards of defeat. 

The duke of Wellington conveyed his opinion 
from Brussels in a private letter, which was sub^ 
mitted to the conference, and appears to have been 
addressed either to lord Cathcart, or lord Stewart.* 
It bears no date ; but from internal evidence must 
have beeii written about the middle of May. '^ In 
respect to the period of commencing operations," 
says the duke, '< I had adopted the opinion that it 
was necessary to wait for more troops, so far back 
as the ISth of ApriL After, however, we shall 
have waited a sufficient time to collect a force, and 
to satisfy military men that their force is what it 
ought to be, to enable them to accomplish the object 
in view, the period of attack becomes a political 
question, upon which there can be no difference of 
opinion. I say nothing about our defensive oper- 
ations, because I am inclined to believe that JBlucher 
and I are so weil umted, and so strong, that the enemy 
cannot do us much mischief, I am at the advanced 
post of the whole ; the greatest part of the enemy's 
force is in my front ; and if I am satisfiedy others 
meed he wnder no apprehensim^* He seems to have 

* 43ee tbe letter in Lord liondondeny's Narrative. 
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contemplated the offensive on the part of the allies, 
as decisively probable. ^^ Let us have 150,000 men 
upon the left, 150,000 upon the right ; and all the 
rest, whatever they may be, in the centre ; or, after 
a sufficient centre is formed, as a reserve for the 
right, left, or centre, as may be most convenient for 
their march and subsistence, and I will engage for 
the restilty as they may be thrown where we please. 
Let us begin when we shall have 450,000 men." 

The views of the duke of Wellington are expressed 
in this document with a careless vigour and perfect 
clearness of style, contrasting very advantageously 
with the Prussian fopperies of Knesebeck, and the 
confused and lumbering composition of most of his 
own official despatches. His anticipations of the 
offensive were disappointed by the event, and his 
confidence in the defensive strength and union of 
Blucher and himself was assuredly falsified, by the 
defeat and carnage of the Prussians on the 16th of 
June at Ligny, and even by the awful balancing and 
terrible alternations of victory during the memorable 
18th at Waterloo. But a resolute confidence, even 
though deceived, is one of the first elements of 
military success, and one of the first endowments of 
a military chief. 

It is observable that the views of the duke of 
Wellington differ essentially firom those of prince 
Schwartzenberg, and general Knesebeck, and firom 
his own opinion at an earlier period. He would 
commence operations with half of the allied forces 
arrived in line. This change is easily accounted 
for. Napoleon was encompassed by spies and 
traitdrs. General Clarke; duke of Feltre, one of the 
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most ungrateful of those who owed their honours to 
the revolution and the empire, obtained secret in- 
formation from subalterns of the war department, 
over which he had long presided ; and Fouch6, the 
minister of police, whose business it was to discover 
and denounce the culprits, was an arch-traitor 
himself. 

When all attempts to obtain peace, or detach 
Austria from the coalition, failed, Fouch6 calculated 
that Napoleon could not maintain himself, and 
opened a secret correspondence with prince Met- 
temich. He next wrote a letter to the duke of 
Wellington ; and, having established his communi- 
cations with him, sent an emissary over to London. 
This agent was a person who had been French 
charge d'affaires in America, and spoke English. 
Whether in pursuance of his instructions, or from 
being himself an adept in the ambi-dexterous ma- 
noeuvring of his master Fouch^, he addressed himself 
both to the ministry and opposition. A distinguished 
whig nobleman repelled him as an intriguer, but he 
doubtless found more favour in the eyes of the 
ministers ; and, having passed ten days in London, 
returned to Paris undiscovered and unsuspected. 

Fouch^'s correspondence with Metternich was 
detected. It proved that he was about to send a 
confidential emissary to communicate with an Aus- 
trian agent at Bale. Napoleon compelled him to 
give a letter, and the necessary signs of confidence, 
to one of the cabinet secretaries*, who acquitted 
himseif so well, that he learned the whole secret of 

* Fleiury de Chaboulon. 
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Metternich'B mission. The treacherous minister 
was P'^t punished, or even dismissed. Napoleon 
summoned him to his cabinet ; asked him why he 
did not resign if he was dissatisfied ; called him a 
traitor, and told him that] all France would rejoice 
were he hanged.* Why was not Fouch6 sent to 
the castle of Vincennes, — at least deprived of his 
office? The answer, as it may be collected from 
the various, narratives of the transaction, including 
those of Napoleon, Savary, and Lavalette, is that 
Napoleon was afraid of offending the jacobin ad- 
herents of the minister; that Fdudi6 appeared rather 
an intriguer than a traitor in the business ; and that, 
at the worst, he laboured not for the Bourbons, but 
for a regency in the name of Napoleon's son. 
• The month of May was now near its dose, and 
the votes of the French people collected by the dis- 
tricts called communes, upon the re-election of the 
emperor, and acceptance of the additional act, were 
returned under seal. A new constitution was pre- 
pared by the ministers and the council o£ state, of 
which Benjamin Constant, the most able publidat 
of the coterie of Madame de Stael, was easily per- 
suaded to become a member. M. Constant has left 
a minute record of what passed between him and 
Napoleon during their first interview. It is an in- 
teresting document, and its authenticity guaranteed 
by the high character of the relater. 

" He did not," says M. Constant, " attempt to 
deceive me as to his views, or the state of things. 
He did not affect the merit of coming back to liberty 
&om inclination. ^ The nation/ said he to me, < has 



* Memoiri of Lavalette. 
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rested twelve years from political agitation^ and one 
year from war. This double repose has caused a 
longing for activity. France wants, or thinks she 
wants, speeches (uTie tribune) and assemblies. It 
was not always so. You, who were in opposition, 
must remember ; — yet it is only the minority ; do 
not deceive yourself. The people, or, if you will, 
the multitude, desire only me. You did not see 
that multitude, those peasants, as I advanced from 
Cannes, rushing, invoking, seeking, saluting me. I 
am not alone the emperor of the soldiers; I am 
also the emperor of the peasants — of the plebeians 
of France. . . . After all, the people, you see, come 

back to me. There is a sympathy between us 

The popular fibre responds to mine. ... I am sprung 

from the people. Our nature is the same But 

I would not be the king of a jaqverie. If there be 
means of governing by a constitution, be it so : I 
sought the empire of the world. I wanted for this, 
unlimited power. To govern France alone, a con- 
stitution may do better. ... I wished the empire of 
the world. Who would not in my place? The 
world invited me : kings, subjects, precipitated them* 
selves under my sceptre; — those kings, to-day so 
proud of no longer having a man of the people for 
their equal. Bring me your ideas, — publicity of 
discussion, freedom of election, responsibility of mi- 
nisters, liberty of the press; — I will have all these; 
*-above all, a free press. To stifle it is absurd;^ 
I am convinced on that head. ... I had great designs; 
but fate has disposed of them. ... I do not hate liberty: 
I put it aside when it came in my way ; but I un* 
derstand it, I was nourished in its principles," &^c. 
vot^in, E Dgtzed by Google 
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Napoleon proposed to his conclave of lawghen^ 
ihat, instead of substituting a new system for the 
old, the constitutional liberty of France should be 
established for the present by " an additional act t^ 
the constitutions of the empire/' He was afraid that 
l>y abrogating the old imperial laws he should shake 
the foundations of his title ; and eager to direct his 
whole mind, and that of the nation, against the 
enemy. The ministers insisted upon a new system 
of constitutional legislation, in accordance with 
his pledge; but Napoleon brought over Benjamin 
Constant, and <^ the additional act " was published 
officially in the Moniteur, for the approbation or 
rejection of the French nation. ^< I have seen his 
constitution in the newspaper," said Mr. Grattan^ 
with contemptuous affectation, in his glittering and 
applauded speech. He might also have seen Magna 
Charter in the newspaper ; and both, though neces- 
Ssarily incomplete, contain the great leading prin- 
ciples of public right and liberty. It, however, did 
not give satisfaction ; and was bitterly attacked in 
pamphlets and in conversation.* The friends of 
liberty were too exacting at such a moment; but 
they suspected Napoleon of an afler-thought of 
despotism. 

The national convocation of the Champ de Mai 
took place in the Champ de Mars on the 1st of June» 
when the mystic seals were to be opened. The 

* Madame de Stael applauded the provisions of the ad- 
ditional act. In a letter to the prince of > , she says, 
** The additional articles are all that is wanted for France ; 
nothing less and nothing more;** and' adds, }' The return of 
the emperor is prodigLous, and surpasses all imagination. / 
recommend my ion to you.** ^~ {Memoirs oftheJ)uc de JBotnigo.) 
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spectade is said to hav« fallen short of th€ pqmlar 
fStes of the repuUic. It, however, had in it madk 
t)iat was exciting and sublime. The morning was 
ushered in with ^ ringing of l^ells and beating of 
drums, producing a concert of singular effect. A 
vast and varied population moved noiseless and 
(Mrderly towards the scene. A throne and an altar 
erected upon the plain, — the one joccupied by Na- 
poleon with his family around him in classic (not 
Qothic) robes of state, the other by the ministers 
of religion in robes more gorgeous and imposing ; 
the countless thousands, civil and military, with 
every variety of martial and municipal costume; 
the eagle standards and tri-color civic^ flags; the 
inauguration by the performance of divine service ; 
the simultaneous kneeling and rising of that great 
concourse, . from the emperor and the hierarch 
to the .peasant of Auvergne and the V^osges; the 
announcement of the r«-election of the emperor, 
and acceptance of the additional act by a majority 
of a million of yojtes* ; the mutual oaths of the 
people and the prince ; the harangue of thjB re- 
presentative orator of the nation to the newly 
dected sovereign ; above all, the harangue of Na- 
poleon in reply, beginning with " Emperor, consul, 
soldier, I hold aM of the people ;" the firmness of 
his voice and attitude, the fervour of his words, his 
gestures, and his looks ; — all these produced alter- 
nately silent and deep emotion, and awfully loud 
explosions of the voices ef men. 

; * The numbers were, for the affirmative, 1,532,557 ; for the 
negative, 4,802 : and the votes, it should be remembered, were 
given under the protection of secret ballot. 
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Opinion was not rallied bj this pompous ceremo>- 
nial. The popular enthusiasm had died away, and 
could not be re-animated. Sarary ascribes this un- 
fevourable change to the treason of Fouch6, who 
secretly stimulated the Jacobins aud republicans, 
and contemplated ridding himself of Napoleon by 
assassination in the last resort. Fouch^'s character 
was perfidious, and his life blood-stained ; but Sa- 
lary was his enemy, and should be received as a 
witness against him with distrust. Other and ade- 
quate causes may be assigned. The emissaries of 
the Bourbons were not idle. The republicans were 
alarmed at the ascendancy of the sword ; dissatisfied 
with the additional act; and efspecially disgusted 
with the creation, or rather continuance, of a chamber 
of peers. In fine, enthusiasm is in its nature tran- 
sient; and the bravest people might well look with a 
depressed and ill-boding spirit to a contest with the 
rest of Europe, leagued and armed, and marching 
against them with a million of soldiers. 

The defeat and ruin of Murat about this time was 
also a discouragmg event. Murat, apprehensive, 
and with reason, that the congress of Vienna, won 
over by the Bourbons and Talleyrand, contemplated 
dethrmiing him, suddenly attacked the Austrians, 
and proclaimed Italy independent. * The Italian pa- 

* Lord Castlereagb, for the purpose of showing iJiat Mural 
was accessory to the escape fiiom Elba, read several letters, in 
the house of commons. One of the letters, professing to ba 
from Napoleon to his sister, the queen of Naples, contained 
a coarse vulgarism ; and this Lord Castlereagh emphatically 
netted, with a bad taste and personid meanness which really 
^id not belong to him. His triumph soon recoiled upon 
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triots did not appear at his call. They distrusted his 
capacity, and thought meanly of his character. He 
had shortly before disclosed the conspiracy of " the 
patriots of Milan" against the Austrian governor 
Bellegarde, the Gesler of the Milanese. After some 
slight successes, he was routed by the Austrians, 
first at Tolentino, then at Caprano, and escaped to 
Fr6jus in France a disguised and wretched fugitive. 
The conduct of this wrong-headed and ill-fated 
person proved equally disastrous to others and to 
himself. His defection in 1814 turned the scale in 
favour of the allies, and his inopportune attack upon 
the Austrians in 1815 cut off Napoleon's only chance 
of peace at that time. ** How can I treat with him," 
said the emperor Francis, " when he makes his 
brother-in-law attack me in Italy ? " * 

On the 7th of June, Napoleon opened the session 
of the newly created chamber of peers and newly 
elected chamber of deputies ; harangued them on 
their duties and the dangers of France; was reminded 
by them in turn of his renunciation of political des- 
potism and military conquest; reviewed the na- 
tional guard and federate volunteers ; appointed a 
council of government; and on the 12th of June 
left Paris, at three o'clock in the morning, to take 
the command of the army, and open the campaign* 



inmself. The letters were forgeries by an emigrant French 
■bb^ named Fleuriel, which the count de Blacas, favourite 
0i L,ams XVIII., had imposed as autheiitic on the English 
lAinister. 

* Gourgaud's Narrative. 
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The allied armies on the northern frcttitier wend 
ROW very different in force and condition from what 
they were in April. They had then neither oFgan- 
isation nor numbers. An attack by Napoleon was 
expected from hour to hour. False rumours of his 
approach kept up a cdntinued state of alarm. The 
arrival of Wellington and Blucher early in April did 
not wholly restore cohfidence. An apprehension 
prevailed among the friends of the duke, that his 
reputation might be compromised by the inadequacy 
of his resources. It did not appear, however, to be 
shared by himself. His first care was to inspect 
the frontier, and concert a plan of operation with 
the Prussians. He occupied cantonments so as to 
cover Brussels, his head-quarters; and Blucher 
concentrated his army on the Sambre and Meuse, 
with his head-quarters at Namur. The effective 
force of all arms, under the command of the duke of 
Wellington, has been variously stated from 80,000 
to 100,000 men, of whom about half, — probably 
less, — were British, or of the German legion; the 
rest, Belgians, Dutch, Hanoveriims, Brunswickers, 
Wirtembergers, and troops of Nassau. The infantry 
consisted of twenty-four brigades ; of which nine 
British, five Hanoverian, and two German (legion), 
formed six divisions, denominated English. The 
remaining brigades, — five Dutch, and one of Nassau, 
-^formed three divisions, called Belgian. The Bruns- 
wickers formed a division of themselves. These 
ten. divisions were again formed into two grand corps 
of infantry : the first, of five divisions, under the 
orders of the prince of Orange, having his head- 
quarters at Brain le Compte, on the road from Mons 
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tx> Brussels ; the second, consisting of the five re- 
midning divisions, under the orders of lord Hill, 
with his head-quarters at Brussels. The cavalry, 
from 12,000 to 15,000 strong. Was under the com- 
mand of lord Anglesea, with his head-quarters at 
Grammoht, on the British right, nearly in line with 
Waterloo. The whole artillery consisted of 250 
pieces, of which the grand park was cantoned round 
Ghent. Quatre Bras, on the road from Charleroi 
to Brussels, was appointed the general rallying point 
by the duke of Wellington, with a view to commu- 
nication with Blucher and the Prussians. Let the 
observer place himself at Charleroi, looking due 
north to Brussels, he will observe the positions to 
the left of the Charleroi road occupied by the 
British; and he will also observe that the great 
road of Charleroi is joined, as it approaches Mont 
St. Jean, Waterloo, and Brussels, by a road running 
at an angle on his left, and passing through the 
Bois de Bossu and Nivelles. 

The positions on the observer's left, or west of 
the Charleroi road, were, as has been observed, 
occupied by the British. Those on the right, 
or east, were occupied by the Prussians. Tlie 
Prussian army, under Blucher, has been stated 
variously at 90,000, 100,000, and 120,000 men of all 
arms *, with SOO pieces of artillery. It may be set 

* The French bulletins are charged with bad faith, especially 
as to their own numbers, and those of the enemy; but the 
Prussian accounts are much more unscrupulously faithless. 
Blucher's despatches, written in the name of his chief of the 
staff, and referring to Blucher only as a third person, are re- 
markable for personal boastings and gross exaggerations. 
E 4 gl^ 
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down at 100>000, divided into four corps, com-' 
inanded by generals Ziethen, Pirch, Thielman, and 
Bulow, Blucher had his head-quarters at Namur* 
Heurus, in advance of Charleroi, to the right of the 
great road, was his general rallying point ; and he 
occupied the Sambre and Meuse from Charleroi 
to Liege, which was held by the corps of Bulow* 
The Austrians, advancing upon France both by 
the Rhine and the Alps (having routed and de- 
throned Murat), were yet far from the line of co- 
operation ; and the Russians were at a still greater 
distance. In the course of July,^ the coalition 
would press with at least 600,000 disposable men 
on the French frontier ; but at this period, from the 
10th to the 15th of June, there were but the two 
armies of Wellington and Blucher, which may be 
estimated at 200,000 disposable men, and were dis- 
posed as already described. 

Marshal Soult, duke of Dalmatia, had assumed, 
early in June, the command of the grand army (so 
called by way of distinction from the armies or 
corps of observation of the Alps, the Rhine, and 
the West,) on the northern frontier, with the rank 
of major-general, in which Berthier had been em- 
ployed through so many brilliant campaigns. Having, 
in an order of the day, appealed to the courage and 
patriotism of the French troops, by the new cry of 
liberty, as well as the ancient one of glory, he re- 
viewed the troops and inspected the fortresses. 
Napoleon, on the 14th, joined the imperial guard ; 
took the command of the army, and issued, from his 
head-quarters at Beaumont, an address, which may 
be called a chef-cTcsuvre of martial rhetoric, con- 
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diidtng with these words: — "for every French- 
man who has courage*, the moment is come to 
conquer or die/' 

In order to follow even a mere sketch of this 
campaign, — the most momentous of modern times, 
and so brief that it should be designated not by 
days but by hours, — the eye should be kept con- 
stantly on the map of the seat of war. 

Napoleon commenced hostilities with five corps 
of infantry commanded by generals d*Erlon, Reille, 
Vandamme, Gerard, and Lobau; the imperial guard 
without a commander, marshal Mortier having re- 
mained sick at Beaumont ; four corps of cavalry 
under the orders of generals Pajol, Excelmans, 
Kellerman, and Milhaud, commanded in chief by 
marshal Grouchy; — in all, 122,000 men, with S50 
pieces of artillery. Having masked his movements, 
and Concentrated his forces with his usual skill and 
rapidity, he bivouacked within his frontier on the 
night of the 14th, unobserved by the Prussians ; and 
at three o'clock on the 15th crossed the line in three 
columns, moving upon Marchiennes, Charleroi, and 
Chatelet. His main design consisted in dividing 
Wellington and Blucher, so as to fight them sepa- 
rately. It was obvious, from his unmasked move- 
ment on the 15th, that he had selected Blucher for 
his first object of attack ; presuming, he says, that 
Blucher, from his hussar habits and reckless im- 
petuosity, would sooner come to the « aid of Wel- 
lington, than Wellington, with his more circumspect 

* The common French expression, •* qui a du coeur,** in this 
address, has been usually mistranslated << who has a heart." 
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character, to the aid of Blucher. It may also be 
suspected that, regarding, as he professed, the 
Prussians as secondary, he designed to put them 
hoTs de combati and then bring his whole force to 
bear undivided upon his chief adversary. This 
movement was hardly begun, when he was obliged 
to halt. General Bourmont, chief of the staff of the 
fourth corps, and two colonels, named Clouet and 
Villoutreys, were reported deserters to the enemy.* 
Afber making the necessary arrangements conse- 
quent on this desertion, he moved once more for- 
ward, drove in the Prussian outposts of Ziethen, and 
occupied Charleroi. From Charleroi to Brussels is 
fourteen leagues, by the great line of road through 
Gosselies, Frasnes, Quatre Bras, Genappe, and Water- 
loo. The corps of Reille pushed on to Gosselies, and 
occupied it with little resistance. Grouchy, with 
the cavalry, pushed Ziethen on Fleurus. Ney, at 
the head of the whole left wing, about 450,000 men, 
was ordered to make for Quatre Bras, overwhelm all 
resistance by the force at his disposal, take up that 
important position, and push strong outposts on the 

* Bourmont, after several refusals, repeated his solicitations 
for employment with a suspicious pertinacity, and succeeded 
through the influence of Ney and Labedoy^re. Ney was with 
Napoleon when the news of Bourmont*s desertion arrived. 
" Well," said he ; " your prot6g^, Bourmont, for whom you 
answered so confidently, and whom I employed at your re- 
quest, is gone over to the enemy.** — " I thought him ao 
devoted,** said Key, " that I would have answered for him as 
for myself.** — *• Come, marshal," rejoined Napoleon, inter- 
rupting him, ** they who are blue continue blue, and they who 
are white continue white." Bourmont had been a Chouan in 
La Vendue. ^ . 
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roads of Brussels and Namur — the respective head- 
quarters of Wellington and Blucher. A brigade of 
troops of Nassau, under the orders of the prince 
Bernard of Saxe Weimar, offered some resistance at 
Frasnes, and fell back on Quatre Bras. Ney, instead 
of advancing to Quatre Bras, stopped short at 
Frasnes. Ziethen, pushed by Napoleon in person 
with the cavalry of the guard, concentrated his 
force behind Fleurus. Night now came on. 

At seven in the evening of this day (the 15th) 
the duke of Wellington was informed, by a courier 
from Blucher, of the forward movement of the 
French. He sent orders through tlie cantonments 
that the troops should hold themselves in readiness. 
In four or five hours after, a second courier an- 
nounced the commencement of hostilities by Napo- 
leon, — and his line of movement. The duke of Wel- 
Imgton, with several of his oflScers, was at a ball at 
Brussels when this intelligence reached him. No 
excuse is necessary for introducing here what would 
be recalled, by association, to the memory of most 
readers, and many would long to read once more, — 
the verses in which this incident is touched by Lord 
Byron : — 

" There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men : 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell : 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes likes a rising knell ! 
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'* Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress ; 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
BIush*d at the praise of their own loveliness : 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated : who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ? " 

There appears no just ground for the assertion 
that the duke of Wellington was dilatory or sur- 
prised. When he received the first despatch from 
Blucher, the movements and intentions of Napoleon 
were not yet sufficiently developed for any counter 
movement by the British. It was doubtful whether 
he designed attacking these by the road of Mons^ 
or the Prussians, as he did, by that of Charleroi. 
This question was resolved by the second despatch, 
and the duke of Wellington issued to the army its 
orders of march and concentration. As to his 
being present, under such circumstances, with his 
officers at a ball ; brave men, on the eve of honour- 
able danger, feel a certain " alacrity of spirit," t 
which would be indulged by a prudent chief. The 
army of the duke of Wellington was in motion 
daring the night of the 15th. The distinguished 
fifth division, and the Brunswicker division, under 
its gallant duke, moved on Quatre Bras. 

On the morning of the 16th, Napoleon renewed 

t " I have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind ihcU I toas toont to have," 
Sfiakspeare — Ricftard III. 
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to Ney his orders to occupy a position in advance 
of Quatre Bras, astride on the road to Brussels; 
and sent him, at the same time, 3000 cuirassiers, 
making the French left wing 4^,000 men. Napo- 
leon himself advanced with his centre and right 
to attack Blucher before he could be joined by 
Bulo^ from his distant quarters at Liege, on the 
one side, or by the duke of Wellington, from Brus- 
sels, on the other. The fire was opened by the 
French at Fleurus. After a short and light can- 
nonade, the Prussian advanced posts fell back up<Hi 
the main army, which occupied the villages of St. 
Amand with its right, Sombref with its left, and 
Ligny with its centre. At ten o'clock, Napoleon 
halted ; formed for battle ; reconnoitred the Prus- 
sian position, along his line of videttes, from heights 
and windmills ; and inferred, from the exposure of 
the Plrussian right, that Blucher expected the sup- 
port of Wellington through Quatre Bras. 

An aide-de-camp from marshal Ney announced 
that, instead of occupying Quatre Bras, that mar- 
shflil stopped short on hearing the cannonade to his 
right, but was still ready to advance upon a re- 
petition of orders, and receiving an explanation of 
this new incident. Napoleon replied to Ney, that the 
incident was not new, but a night old; and reiterated 
to him the order to advance, occupy Quatre Bras, and 
detach, on his right, 8000 infantry, and a division of 
cavalry, which should attack the Prussian reserve 
at Bry, in rear of Ligny. " Tell him," said Na- 
poleon, to the aide-de-camp charged with the orders, 
" that the fate of France is in his hands I*'* This 

• Rela1«mdu G^n, Gourgaui^^^ Google 
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movement, had it been executed, would, acconlli^ 
to the best military authorities, have annihilated 
Blucher. 

At three o'clock the French commenced the 
attack, under Vandamme, Gerard, and Grouchy^ 
upon the whole Prussian line. The attack of Van- 
damme upon St. Amand was severe and unsatis- 
factory. At five o'clock, Ligny, taken and retaken 
several times, was still bravely disputed by both 
armies, and partially occupied by Gerard. At the 
same time, Grouchy had driven back the Prussian 
l^ft (cavalry) from its outposts to its main position 
behind Sombref. Napoleon prepared to bring up^ 
in person, his guard £^ainst the Prussian centre. 
Whilst he was directing the necessary movements, 
Vandamme announced the approach of a British 
column, of about 20,000 men, on his left. Napoleon 
could not conceive this movement possible, but 
still changed his dispositions to meet the hostile 
cx)]umn. It proved to be the French corps of 
d'Erlon, who had moved towards the cannonade. 
Napoleon resumed his first dispositions and move- 
inents, attacked and carried Ligny, the Prussian 
centre ; dislodged the Prussian lefl by a charge of 
cavalry, in which Blucher was unhorsed (whether by 
the French in pursuit, or his own Prussians in their 
disorder, is doubtful) and compelled the Prussians to 
retreat at all points, with the loss of forty guns, and 
from 15,000 to 20,000 men hars de combat. The 
Prussian army,'according to the account dictated by 
Napoleon to general Gourgaud, was saved from utter 
destruction only by Vandamme's error, which caused 
two hours' delay ; and by the approach of night, 
" e French estimated their own loss^t 7000 men* 
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• - "Whilst Napoleon, with his centre and left wmg, 
vrsLS engaged with the Prussians at Ligny, marshal 
Ney, less successfully, disputed with the British the 
position of Quatre Bras. The prince of Orange, by 
order of the duke of Wellington, proceeded early 
in the morning to Quatre Bras, joined there the 
prince of Saxe- Weimar, and occupied, unmolested, 
•with only 9000 or 10,000 men, that vital position 
for several hours. It was now that Ney perceived 
the fatality of his not advancing, and all the im- 
portance of the orders of Napoleon. He moved 
forward so late as mid-day, in pursuance of fresh 
orders, with 14,000 infantry, 3000 cavalry, and 
forty-four guns. At two o'clock the respective out- 
posts exchanged fire ; and at three o'clock, within 
hearing of the cannonade at Ligny, the French 
" frankly " * assailed the British. The prince of 
Orange and the Belgians gave way to the French 
division of general Foy. The duke of Brunswick 
with the Brunswickers, and sir Thomas Picton 
with the fifth division, came up opportunely, at 
their utmost speed, and in some disorder, with only 
1200 or 1500 Brunswick cavalry, and ten or twelve 
guns. The combat was vigorously renewed. The 
British had the advantage of numbers; the French 
of cavalry and artillery. The duke of Brunswick 
fell at the head of his hussars, who gave way. A 
part of Picton's division was forced into a wood, but 
there rallied. The third division, under general 
Alten, came up, was assailed before it had yet time 
to fbrm^and lost a regimental colour during a charge 

* French account. 
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of French cuirassiers. General Cooke brought up 
his division of the guards, and the French were 
' repulsed. Ney had left considerably more than 
half his force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in 
his rear at Frasnes, and now felt the want of them. 
It was too late in the day to bring up a reinforce- 
ment, and he fell back, in some disorder, upon his 
former position. The British loss, from their want 
of cavalry and artillery, exceeded that of the 
French. 

Ney*s operation thus wholly failed. Whilst under 
fire, the ardour of his character and impetuosity of 
his courage displayed themselves ; but in the pre- 
paratory dispositions and movements he was slow 
and irresolute. He might have easily occupied 
Quatre Bras, not only on the 15th, but by an earlier 
advance on the morning of the 16th ; and his not 
doing so was, beyond all doubt, a fatal error. 
The only question is, whether the error arose from 
the want of military instinct and energy on his part, 
or from the want of sufficiently precise and peremp- 
tory orders on the part of Napoleon.* << Marshal 
Ney>" says Napoleon f, " would, in our other cam- 
paigns, have occupied Quatre Bras at six in the 
morning, routed and taken the Belgian division, and 
either turned Blucher's left by a detachment along 

* L*empeareur, apr^s lui aT<Hr donn^ ces oordres, ajouto, — 
«< Monsieur le mar^chal, vous connaissez bien la position db 
Quatre Bras?" — " Qui, sire," r^pondit le marshal, *' com- 
ment ne la r^connaitrais-je pas? 11 y a vingt ans que j*ai fidt 
la guerre dans ce pays ; cette posUion est la def de iouu* 
(Gen. Gourgaud. Relation ^crite k Ste. H^^ne*) 

t M^moires de Napoleon. 
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lihe Namur road, which should fall upon the rear of 
his line of battle ; or else, moving rapidly on Ge- 
nappe, he would have surprised the Brunswicker 
and fifth divisions on their march from Brussels, and 
then proceeded against the first and third British 
divisions, which arrived by the road of Nivelles, — 
all without cavalry and artillery, and harassed with 
their fatiguing march/' The subsequent conduct 
of Ney, at Paris, strongly indicates that his faculties 
were then disordered, and countenances the asser- 
tion of Gourgaud or Napoleon, that the sense of his 
tergiversations in 1814 and 1815 had produced in 
him a " bouleversement moral,*' 

The duke of Wellington passed the night of the 
16th at Quatre Bras, supposing the Prussians still 
in their line of positions at Ligny. His remaining 
divisions continued to fall in until the morning of 
the 17th. He now discovered the defeat of the 
Prussians, and their retreat upon Wavres by Tilly 
and Gembloux, pursued and harassed by French 
light cavalry. Napoleon, judging that the duke of 
Wellington would fall back to take a new position 
in line with the Prussians, sent, during the night, 
orders to Ney to renew his attack, and push the 
British rear-guard at daybreak. He, at the same 
time, detached Lobau, with two divisions of in- 
fentry, one corps of light cavalry, and one of cuiras- 
siers, to favour Ney's attack, by taking the British 
in flank from the road of Namur ; and ordered for- 
ward general Grouchy, with the cavalry of Excel- 
mans, and the third and fourth corps of infantry 
(Vandamme's and Gerard's), to press Boucher, so 
as to prevent his rallying his forces, and forming a 
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junction with Wellington. Grouchy'g orders further 
were, that he should keep constantly between the 
Prussians and the great road from Charleroi to 
Brussels, so as to maintain his communications with 
Napoleon, and form a juncticHi with him whenever 
necessary. The result of these dispositions was^ 
tliat Napoleon would direct his left and centre^ 
about 70,000 men, and 240 pieces of canpon, 
against Wellingjkcm ; whilst Grouchy, with the^right 
wing, of about 35,000 men and 110 pieces, would 
engage or harass Blucher. 

The duke of Wellington, informed of the result of 
the battle of Ligny early in the mornii^ of the 
17tlv immediately gave orders to fall back in the 
direction of Brussels, and a general movement was 
begun, by the roads of Genappe and NiveUes, upon 
Waterloo. The rear-guard, of cavalry and light 
artillery, commanded by lord Anglesey, masked 
this movement. Napoleon, having arrived at Quatre 
Bras, opened with a light battery upon the British. 
It rained in torrents. The left wing, under Ney, did 
not yet debouche. The marshal, haying come up, 
was rebuked by Napoleon for his tardiness, and ex- 
cused himself by saying, he thought the British, 
were still in force at Quatre Bras. Napoleon now 
took the direct command of his left wing, as well ag 
centre. The British retired, and the French ad- 
vanced, but slowly. The infantry marched ankle 
deep in mud, and the. cavalry and artillery wese 
equally embarrassed in their movements by the state 
of the groimd. At Genappe, the 7tii hussa^B 
(British) charged a French regiment of lancers, oad 

Ued, It was lord Anglesea's own regiment* H^ 
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CHrdered up the 1st life guards, placed himself at 
their head, and soon broke and drove back the 
lancers. Lord Anglesea continued to retire, galled 
aUghtly by an internsittent fire from the French 
horse artillerj. At six in the evening, the British 
began to return a heavier discharge. The thickness 
of the atmosphere concelded their ibrce and move- 
ments, and, ccpsequently, the cause of this heavier 
fre. Napoleon, to discover the extent to which the 
rear-guard had been reinforced, displayed his cui- 
rassiers and artillery for a feint attack, and the 
British immediately unmasked so many batteries as 
tetisfied him that the duke of Wellington was there, 
and had taken up a position with his whole army. 
Night prevented further operations on the 17th. 
The duke of Wellington occupied Mont St. Jean, 
with his head-quarters at the village of Waterloo, 
and the forest of Soignies in his rear. Napoleon 
took his position on the range of heights before 
Flanchenois, &cing Mont St. Jean, with his head 
quarters at a farmhouse called Caillou. 

Grouchy, in the mean time, with the French 
right wmg, followed the retreat of Blucher. At 
ten o'clock in the evening, Napoleon, supposing 
Grouchy at Wavres, announced to him that a great 
battle would be foi^ht next day, and ordered him 
first to detach a division of 8000 men of all anns, 
with sixteen pieces of cannon, which should join 
and operate with the grand army against the British, 
and then, as soon as he foimd Blucher decidedly 
retreating upon eith^ Brussels or Liege, to follow 
fmd support the detadiment with his main force* 
When this despatch was an hour on its way,, a com- 
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munication from Grouchy, dated five o'clock, an- 
nounced that he was still onlj at Gembloux ; that 
he knew not in what direction Blucher was retreat- 
ing ; but that he had sent advanced guards upon 
the roads of Brussels and Liege. A second de- 
spatch of Napoleon, dated four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, repeated the previous orders to Grouchy. It 
was not long, on its way, when a second despatch 
irom Grouchy announced that he had, since his 
last communication, learned the retreat of Blucher, 
with his whole force, upon Wavres ; that his first 
thought was to follow on the traces of Blucher in- 
stantly ; but that the troops were bivouacked and 
preparing their soup when the information reached 
him, and, he, upon reflection, judged it advisable 
not to advance on Wavres until next morning, when 
the troops i^ould be refi'eshed. The slow advance 
of Grouchy, his losing the trace of Blucher, and his 
halt for the night at Gembloux, after only two 
leagues' march, have not, afler much controversy, 
been satisfactorily accounted for. Blucher had 
gained three hours upon the French general, and 
anticipated him in the possession of Wavres, wliich 
placed him in a situation to communicate by the 
post of Ohaime with the left of the British. 

The duke of Wellington, on the 17th, com- 
municated to marshal Blucher his resolution to 
give battle, and asked the support of a corps of 
Prussians. " The marshal promised me," says the 
duke, <^ that in case we should be attacked, he 
would support me with one or more corps as might 
be necessary." According to the Prussian despatdi» 
the English general asked the support of two corpe. 
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anid Blucher, in reply, promised that of his whole 
army, with a proposal, that if Napoleon did not 
attack on the 18th, they should jointly attack him 
on the 19th. A narrative published by the Prussian 
general, Muffling, improving on this braggart version 
of the Prussian bulletin, says that Blucher asked 
time only to distribute food and cartridges to his 
men. These idle and unfoiinded vaunts, put forth 
on behalf of Blucher, to conceal the extent of his 
defeat at Ligny, have been adopted and repeated 
by English writers, in the face, not only of the 
simple truth, simply stated by the duke of Wel- 
lington, but of the conclusive fact that Blucher did 
not come up on the 18th until near the close of the 
battle and of the day. Night came; the firing 
ceased ; and both sides prepared themselves — the 
armies sleeping, the chiefs waking — for the next 
day's memorable strife. 

There is something in the circumstances of the 
battle of Waterloo which recalls, by a close and 
affecting association, the last fatal battle between 
Hannibal and Scipio in the plains of Zama. <' Erex- 
erant,** says Livy, " omnium animos Scipio et Han- 
nibal, velut ad supremum certamen comparati duces. 

• Ad hoc discrimen procedunt postero die 

duorum opulentissimorum populorum longe clarissimi 
duces, duo fortissimi exercitus, multa ante parta 
decora aut cumulaturi eo die aut eversuri." The 
fmrt played by the assailant in the drama of a 
battle has the advantage in attraction and dclat. 
Napoleon, having conferred with his chief officers, 
and given them their orders, went out on foot from 
Bis quarters in the farmhouse of Caillou, accom- 
F 3 n ] ' 
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panied only by Bertrand, at one o'clock in the 
morning, visitecl his outposts^ and saw tiie fires 
of the British b^vonacks bordering the forest of 
Soignies. The men of both armies, fatigued with 
thdir efforts on the preceding day, slept in the 
silence of profoun4 repose. At the break of day 
he returned to his quarters, convinced, by his own 
observations, and by the report of two Belgian 
deserters, that the Briti^ general had resolved on 
giving battle. His great fear seems to have been 
that Wellington would continue bis retrograde raove^ 
ment beyond the forest of Soignies, — which, in his 
actual position, would, Napoleon judged, cut off his 
retreat, — and, having formed a junctkm withBhicher 
before Brussels, give battle with an overwhelming 
superiority of numbers. It rained throu^ the 
night, and during the early part of the morning* 
This was in favour of the British : they were in 
position, and the enemy in movement. 

The duke of Wellington, with the first light of the 
morning, presented himself in his defensive position 
at Mont St. Jean, occupying a line of heights from the 
village of La Haye and the farmhouse of Papillotte 
on his left wing, to La Haye Sainte, in front of his 
lefl centre, and Goumont or Hougoumont in firont 
of his right centre. His right wing, thrown back^ 
occupied Merkbraine and Braine la Leud. The 
reserve was posted at Mont St. Jean, at the inter*^ 
section of the t^vo roads of Charlerol and Nivelles* 
The cavalry, under lord Anglesea, was ranged in 
three lines in the rear of the left centre line of 
battle. 

From the state of the weather, and of the ground* 
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joined with the delaj^ ia waiting for a further supply 
of ammunitioEi after the consumption at Ligny, it was 
tome hours before the French appeared in motion. 
Napoleon, at half past ei^t, again reconnoitred the 
British line; and, having meditated for a few 
moments, charged his aides-de-camp with his orders 
to the commanders of the several corps. About 
Bine the British beheld from their position the 
French army moving, with admirable order, in 
eleven columns, which formed three lines, with the 
batteries flanking the several columns ; and at half 
past nine the first French line began to deploy, 
whilst the regimental music of both armies, the 
sounds of the drum, the trumpet, and the shrill 
but animating English fife, were sometimes mingled^ 
and sometimes seemed to challenge and reply. 

The French movements, executed with all the 
precision and beauty of the parade, and presenting 
a spectacle of the deepest and the most magnificent 
interest to their adversaries, — from whom they were 
separated only by a short distance, and a slightly 
inclining vale — were not completed until half past 
tea. Napoleon, having once more rode along the 
Unes, amidst enthusiastic cries of *^ Vive Tem- 
p^eur I '' gave his last orders fi>r the attack, and 
placed himself on foot with his guards at the farm- 
house of Rossomme. 

Prince Jerome Bonaparte, with hb division, 
commenced the fire upon the British right centre 
at Hougoumont* A skirmishing musketry fire of 
light troops soon gave way to a heavy cannonade. 
The British unmasked a numerous battery, which 
was soon answered by the battery of a French 
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division and twelve pieces of horse artillery. 
General Cooke> with his division of the guards, de- 
fended the position of Hougoumont. The wood, 
which formed part of it, was taken, retaken, again 
taken, and again recovered. General Foy came to 
the aid of Jerome Bonaparte ; and after a desperate 
struggle of near two hours, during which the field 
was strewed with the dead and dying, the British 
had abandoned the wood, but kept possession of the 
house or chateau of Hougoumont, and its garden. 
The walls of the house and of the garden were 
loop-holed, and, thus covered, the British kept up a 
deadly fire upon the assailants. A desperate effort 
to force the gate of the court-yard, made by the 
French, was repulsed by the British with the bayonet, 
and the barricade restored. Napoleon ordered up 
a few howitzers, the shells from which fell upon the 
house and every thing combustible aroimd it. The 
chateau was soon in flames, and some wounded 
soldiers of both armies became the victims. Still 
the position was disputed bravely as ever. 

In the mean time Napoleon resolved to make his 
grand attack upon the British lefl centre. It was 
confided by him to Ney, who declared that he was 
ready, and waited only the s^nal to begin. Napo- 
leon, before he ordered the attack, took a view once 
more of the field of battle. He observed on his 
right, about two leagues off, in the direction of St. 
Lambert, what seemed an advancing column. Was 
it a detachment firom Grouchy, or the Prussians ? 
All the glasses of the imperial staff were brought to 
bear upon this object. Opinions were divided. As 
it might he the Prussians, Napoleon ordered a de* 
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lachment of 3000 cavalry to his right. A Prussian 
hussar was brought in prisoner. He was the bearer 
of a letter to the duke of Wellington from Bulow, 
whose advanced guard it was that had been observed. 
The intercepted despatch was sent to Grouchy, with 
reiterated orders to bear upon St. Lambert (the 
French right), and take Bulow's corps in the rear. 
Ney*s attack was suspended. The offensive move- 
ment of the Prussians became more conspicuous and 
formidable. Napoleon ordered the count de Lobau 
with 8000 men to move upon St. Lambert, and with 
this force, joined to the detachment already sent, to 
check the Prussians, were they even 30,000, until 
he should hear the fire of Grouchy, and then to 
fall upon them furiously. All this passed, ac- 
cording to the French accounts, between twelve 
and one o'clock, and during the utmost heat of 
action at Hougoumont. Bulow appeared stationary, 
waiting the coming up of his artillery. It was now 
that Napoleon ordered Ney to attack and take La 
Haye Sainte, the British lefl centre, the farm- 
house of Papillotte, and the hamlet of La Haye, the 
extreme left. This would cut off the communication 
with the Prussians. Eighty pieces of cannon opened 
a terrific fire upon the British. Napoleon looked on 
from an eminence near the farmhouse of La Belle 
Alliance, with a view of both wings right and left ; 
— his own and Wellington's; — and holding his re- 
serves in readiness, to be directed by him in person. 
General d'Erlon, charging under cover of a tre- 
mendous fire with two divisions of his corps and a 
body of cuirassiers, gained the crest of the hill of La 
Haye Sainte, driving before him a Belgian division. 
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Sir Thomas Picton brought up the brigades of 
Kempt and Pack, which opened upon D'Erlon's flank 
8 close and destructive fire. Picton led the attack, 
and was killed at the head of his dirision. The 
French column, unsteady and reeling, seemed about 
to abandon the position. Lord Anglesea, observing 
this, ordered sir W. Ponsonby's brigade of cavalry 
to charge. The French were routed, with the 
loss of two eagles, seven pieces of cannon, and 
dreadful havoc in killed and wounded. The British 
cavalry, borne away by their ardour and the im- 
petuosity of the charge, pursued the enemy until 
they became exposed in flank. Napcdeon, perceiving 
the rout of D'Erlon, had galloped to the spot ; and 
taking advantage of Ponsonby's gallant but rash 
advance, ordered a strong body of cuirassiers and 
hncers to attack the British squadrons. Unable to 
resist this unequal and terrible shock, they retreated 
before a charge of cavalry, and under a galling fire 
of artillery and sharpshooters. Sir W. Ponsonby 
and his horse both fell mortally wounded. The 
duke of Wellington ordered up lord Edward Somer- 
set's heavy brigade of cavalry, which soon checked 
and drove back the French cuirassiers; but D*£r)on 
re-formed, recovered his cannon, and obtained pos» 
session of Papillotte and La Haye. 

The attack and defence of Hougoumont were all 
this time deadly and brave as ever. General Cooke^ 
of the guards, was severely wounded. Sir John 
Byng, the next in command, maintained his position 
in l^e country-house and garden, with the same 
steadiness and gallantry, was reinfiMrced by order of 
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the duke of Wellkigtoa, und recovered from the 
Freneh a portion of t^e wood. 

Napoleon, it has been observed, having made his 
dispositioB« to meet the advance of the Prussians, 
ordered Ney to make his grand attack upon the 
British lefl centre at La Haye Sainte. *^ A battle," 
$ajs he*f *^ like a drama, has three parts ;— the be^ 
ginning, the middle, and the denouement." This 
attack was the middle in bis dramatic design, which 
should develope the resources and intentions of the 
adversary, and decide the catastrophe. It was about 
three o'dock that Ney attacked the farm of La Haye 
Sainte, occupied by the German legion, and afte? 
above two hours' fighting, carried it. During this 
eonfliet, Napdleon rode aliong the first lines of in* 
fantry and cavalry in the midst of shells, bullets, and 
grape shot. General Devaux^ who commanded the 
artillery of the imperial guard, wais killed by his 
side. 

The advance of the French upon Mont St. Jean, 
and the single debpuche of the forest of Soignieip 
up(m Brussels, produced consternation in the rear 
of the British* among the wounded, the wago^ 
train, and those who had fied from the field. The 
read to Brussels was crowded with this miscellar 
lieous and disorderly rabble. The French appear 
to have expected each moment to see Wellini^ton 
retreating. Some French narratives of the battle 
assert that the duke already begap suqh disposition^ 
as indicated that he contemplated the necessity of 
retreat. The supposition is wholly groundless. 

* Eelation du Gen. Oourg«ud. 
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He had, about an hour before, ordered up two 
divisions of lord Hill's corps from the right, when 
that wing was no longer menaced. 

It was now four o'clock. Intelligence reached 
Napoleon that the French skirmishers were retiring 
before the Prussians ; that the Prussians appeared to 
be 40,000 strong; that there was no account of 
Grouchy, and that he, instead of leaving Gembloux 
at the break of day, as he engaged to do, had not 
yet broken up his bivouac at half past nine in the 
morning. Grouchy's excuse was the bad weather 
and state of the roads. But these obstacles did 
not retard Blucher. The count de Liobau and 
Bulow were soon engaged. A fire of thirty pieces 
of artillery was opened respectively by the Prussian 
centre in advance, and the French right flank which 
was opposed to it. Lobau, after an hour's can- 
nonade, broke the first Prussian Echelon ; but the 
two other Echelons, which were somewhat behind, 
soon came up, and threatened to turn the French 
line. Lobau, to avoid this, retreated towards the 
French centre. Blucher had now joined Bulow, 
and the fire of the Prussian artillery was doubled. 
So near were the Prussians, that their bullets fell 
and tore up the ground at the feet of Napoleon alf 
La Belle Alliance. He sent a strong detachment 
of the young and old guard in aid of Lobau. Th^ 
direct advance of the Prussians was checked, but 
they still moved in a direction to turn the French 
line. 

D'Erlon, by his possession of Papillotte and La 
Haye, turned, at the same time, the British lefl and 
the right of Bulow. Ney, whose orders were to 
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tnaintain himself in La Haye Sainte, pushed for- 
ward with cavalry and artillery, and did severe 
execution upon the British. Wellington com- 
manded a retrograde movement, to obtain an ad- 
vantage of ground which would cover the men from 
Ney's formidable masses of cavalry, and fire of 
artillery. The movement of Wellington diffused a 
treacherous hope among the French. Ney's ad- 
vance was hailed, by the staff of Napoleon, as the 
forerunner of victory. Napoleon said it was pre- 
mature, and full of perilous consequence ; and Soult 
exclaimed, with vehemence, " He is compromising 
us as at Jena." * * Ney's impetuous courage under 
fire, and his irresolution in the absence of the im- 
mediate stimulant of danger, were equally liable to 
produce disastrous effects. Whilst he was thus 
wasting his strength upon the British infantry, 
without commensurate advantage, Blucher was 
pressing, with his whole force, towards the French. 
All hope of the coming up of Grouchy vanished. 
That general was, in fact, engaged, at Wavres, with 
the Prussian corps of Thielman, supposing that he 
had the whole Prussian army on his hands. Thiel- 
man sent to Blucher for support. The Prussian 
marshal, with equal judgment and generosity in 
this instance, replied, that << it was on the spot 
where he was, and no where else, the affair was to 
be decided ; that any reverse at Wavres woiild be 
repaired by victory at Waterloo;" left Thielman to 
extricate himself as he best could, and came to the 
relief of his ally. Marshal Grouchy took a different, 

* Relation du Gen. Gourgaud. 
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and far less sagacbus^ view of a situation nearly, if 
not exactly, similar, and compromised a brilliant re* 
patalion (rf twenty-five years.* 

Blacher, it has been observed, was preparing to^ 
Ml on the French with his whole force. Two 
courses were open to Napoleon : to abandon the field 

* An exile in America, he vindicated himself in France by 
publications bearing the name of colonel Grrouchy, his son^ 
Without entering into the controversy, the facts may be very 
briefly stated : — Grouchy*s instructions, in the spirit and 
letter, bore, that he should keep his left in communication with 
the French right centre, and separate Blucherfrom Wellington. 
He failed in both. The state of the weather and the roods, 
the noi^arrival of one, and the late arrival of another despatch, 
are urged by him in his defence* The next charge against 
him is this. — The thunder of the cannonade at Waterloo was 
heard by him at Wavres. Generals Gerard and Excelmans, 
judging, like Blucher, that the contest before Mont St. Jean 
should supersede every other, advised Grouchy to move at 
emce in the direction of the cannonade. Ghrouchy, alarmed at 
the responsibility of exercising such a discretion, replied, that 
<^ the war of inspiration belonged only to the general-in-cfaief.*' 
This is the essence of the question; and the expression of 
Grrouchy is placed beyond doubt by the testimony of Gerard. 
As to what Grouchy says, in his printed vindication, of his 
presence when Napoleon rebuked Ney for exercising a discre- 
tion, and drafting from his orders, the case is really not in 
point; and it was obviously an after thought, or he would 
have exprosly urged it when G^ard pressed his hastening to 
the cannonade. There appear^ not the slightest ground to 
impeach Grouchy*s honour ; nor has it been, in point of fact, 
impeached. He fought admirably on the 16th, but he was 
then under the immediate eye and direction of Napoleon. On 
the 17th and 18th he was detached and distant, and Ihe dread 
of committing himself seems to have deprived him of all 

">ur and decision. 
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to WeIlii^;ton and Blucher ; or to enaeavour, by a 
desperate effort with his reserve, to rout Wellington 
before Blucher had yet brought his whole weight 
into the scale. He chose the latter ; and directed, 
in the judgment of military men, one of his most 
brilliant manceuvres. It was a change of front, 
upon the centre, the left forward, executed by the 
mass of his guard in reserve, which had not yet 
fired a gun. The result, without going into par- 
ticulars was, that he presented two fronts — one to 
the British, the other to the Prussians. 

This fierce and final attack was made upon the 
British centre about seven in the evening. The 
imperial guard, under the immediate command of 
Napoleon, advanced in two columns, leaving four 
battalions as a reserve. Ney again led the attack* 
His horse was shot under him, and he appeared on 
foot at the head of his column. ''^ The fire of 
musketry and artillery caused dreadful havoc on 
both sides. The first British line was br<^en. 
« For a moment," says general Alava, aide-de-camp 
to the duke of WeUingtwi, " the victory was un- 
decided, and even more than doubtful.'' The duke, 
however, rallied in person the troops which had 
given way. The French repeated and reiterkted 
tbeir attacks, whilst the fire from the British squares 
and batteries carried off the heads of their columns^ 
amd ravaged the interior of their masses as they 
began to deploy. The British reserved their firc$ 
until the enemy came near, in spite of the artifices 
mi intrepidity of the French officers, who advanced 
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before the men, and tried to provoke a pretnatufi^ 
discharge. The grenadiers of the imperial guard 
were riddled; by a close volley from general Mait- 
land's brigade of English guards, and the chasseurs 
of the French guard equally maltreated by a flank 
fire from a division of the corps of lord Hill. The 
English guards, keeping up the fire by independent 
files, completed the disorganisation of the enemy. 
Those in the rear, seeing that the imperial guard 
was foiled and broken, became disheartened. Blucher 
took La Haye from D'Erlon, and through this post 
inundated the field with his cavalry. Lobau was 
cut off from the French centre. Blucher pressed 
on the French flank. The tide of attack and victory 
now completely turned. The duke of Wellington 
ordered a general movement of his army in advance; 
and the British, become the assailants, charged from 
the centre with the bayonet upon the imperial 
guards. These famous troops gave way^ defending 
themselves in squares against the charges of the 
British cavalry, under a storm of musketry and 
grape shot. The mass of the French army was at 
this time in a state of rout and panic, ascribed by 
the French to false announcements and cries of 
alarm by traitors in their own ranks. It is certain 
that their reverses and the pressure of the allies, 
though great, did not warrant their extreme state 
of disorder and consternation. The imperial guards 
or the wreck of it, soon shared the general rout. 
Napoleon made a last effort, in a position before 
Planchenois, to rally the fugitives, and ordered a 
battery which he found there to fire upon the British 
^alry, which was rapidly advancing with lord 
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Anglesea at its head. The gallant chief of the 
British cavalry, conspicuous through the day from 
his splendid uniform, and the prodigal intrepidity 
with which he led in person to the charge, drew 
upon him the attention and admiration of the enemy. 
French oflGicers have declared, in a tone of mournful 
remembrance, that he recalled, at the moment, to 
their imaginations the brave and unfortunate Murat. 
The last French fire, commanded in person by Na- 
poleon, carried away lord Anglesea's leg. Napo- 
leon, with Soult, Drouet, Bertrand, Ney, and the 
survivors of his staff, were protected only^by the 
battalion of general Cambroune, formed in a square. 
« He was about to throw himself into the square," 
says general Gourgaud, in his journal, " and share 
the fate of his old grenadiers, when marshal Soult, 
who was by his side, said, < Ah, sire, the enemy 
are but too fortunate,' and turned his horse's head 
towards Charleroi." 

Wellington and Blucher met at La Belle Alliance 
about ten o'clock at night, and congratulated each 
other, on a victory more disastrous and decisive 
than the victories of Cannae and Thrasymene. It 
would be useless to specify losses where ah empire 
was lost. The British were reduced and fatigued 
by twelve hours' fighting, and the pursuit devolved 
exclusively upon Blucher and the Prussians. 

The French, somewhat paradoxically, assimilate 
the battles of Marengo and Waterloo. Had Des- 
saix hung back like Grouchy, Marengo, they say, 
would have been as Waterloo ; had Grouchy come up 
like Dessaix, Waterloo would have been as Marengo. 

A question has been raised upon the extent to 
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which the Prussians influenced the result. Ac- 
cording to the Prussian bulletin, the duke of Wel- 
lington lefl marshal Blucher to defend himself 
unaided on the 16th, but Blucher, in similar circum- 
stances, on the 18th, came up and saved Wellington. 
This authority is far from conclusive, even with the 
interested corroboration of the French. But the 
question is one of uncertain speculative probabilities. 
Napoleon's grand and fatal attack with his reserves 
might, on the one hand, have succeeded were he not 
assailed in flank by the Prussians, and deprived 
during the crisis of the action of such an officer as 
Lobau with 10,000 men ; but on the other hand 
the British had maintained their principal positions 
with such steady bravery, whilst the attention and 
force of Napoleon were undivided, as to warrant the 
opinion that they might repulse the French to the 
last unaided by their allies. 

Nothing is more easy than to criticise disaster ; 
or more tempting, where success is to be flattered 
by depreciating greatness. But impartial posterity 
will assign the relative places of Napoleon and 
Wellington : — to the former, according to his vast and 
marvellous career ; the traits of inspiration and dis- 
covery with which he enriched the annals, and extend- 
ed the boundaries of the art of war; the point whence 
he rose to a supremacy before which men bowed 
their actions and their minds ; the impress of his 
genius upon the age in which he lived ; — to the latter, 
according to the general tenor of his achievement8> 
the resources at. his command, the period of the great 
contest between feudalism and revolution in which 
it was his fortune to appear ; — to neither, according to 
he unscrupulous but disinterested zealots of afaUen 
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chief, the partisans who laud a prosperous patron 
and party lead.er with parasite eulogies, or the catas- 
trophe of a single, however momentous, battle.* 

The parallel holds as curiously at the dose as at 
the. opening of the. battles of Zama and Waterloo. 
^' Hannibal " says Livy again, '< cum paucis equitibus 
inter, tumultum elapsus, Adrumetum perfugit, omnia 
et in prcelio et ante aciem priusquam excederet 
pugna, expertus, et confessione eiiam SdpioniSf om- 
niumque peritorum militias, illam laudem adeptus, 
singular! arte aciem eo die instruxisse." The same 
testimony is borne to Napoleon. The following 
opinion was expressed, with rare modesty, by the 
duke of Wellington a day or two after the battle, 
in a letter to his mother, lady Momington: — 
" Bonaparte did his duty — he fought the battle 
with infinite skilly perseverance, and bravery, — and 
this I do not say from any personal motive of claim- 
ing merit to myself — far the victory is to be ascribed 
to the superior physiad force and invincible constancy 
of British soldiers.** Napoleon's plan and dispo- 
sitions for separating Wellington and Blucher, so 
as to engage them in detail with his inferior force, 
were in tiie judgment of military men, — << omnium 
peritoj'um militiiB" — admirably conceived, and his 
efforts during the emergencies of action to repair 
disaster or rectify mistake master-traits of military 
instinct and science, t Why then was he con- 

• Cesar, for the first time, disputed life — not victory — at 
Munda, and with a boy. 

t Some absurd fictions respecting his expressions and per- 
sonal demeanour during the battle, imposed upon. English 

a 2 
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quered ? Because the design alone wholly belongs 
to the chief, whilst he is dependent for its execution 
upon countless hazards and others' co-operation. 

The duke of Wellington has been censured for 
giving battle with a forest in his rear. His wor- 
shippers would have the circumstance advantageous 
to him. It is obvious to the plainest imderstand- 
ing, with the knowledge of the forest of Soignies, 
that it roust have embarrassed the most orderly, 
and proved ruinous to a precipitate retrograde 
movement. But a victorious general may smile 
at the reproach of not having made it his p^a- 
mount object to secure a retreat. The duke of 
Wellington, it is admitted on all sides, placed brave 
men in a position where they could best fight His 
eoujhcCceilt physical and moral, — of the field of 
battle, and of its incidents, — was coniprehensive, 
steady, and sagacious ; during the engagement he 
was active, prudent, decisive, and brave, — inspiring 
courage and confidence by his self-possession and 
personal contempt of danger. He may be entitled 
to a place with Eugene and Marlborough — minds 
of such stature as every age might aixd generally does 
produce ; but it would be a vain effort of impotent 
adulation to rank him with Hannibal, Csesar, and 
Napoleon. His career has been brilliant, and pro- 



tourists'* by a Flemish peasant, who took upon himself the 
lucrative functions of cicerone at Waterloo, have been repeated 
and reiterated in print, and with general credit in England. 
They were the common jest of Brussels at the time ; and the 
shrewd, or as he was called, intelligent peasant, asked pardon 
of God and man for his impostures on his death-bed. 
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ductive of great results ; but still he may call 
himself, the fortunate, like Sylla*, rather than the 
great. 

* Sjlla, to manifest his conviction of the extent to which 
fortune governs success, took the name of Fauatu, and gave i 
to his son. 
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CHAR xxni. 

1815. 

The duke of Wellington's despatches, dated the 
19th, from the field of Waterloo, reached London 
late on the night of the 21st of June. A result, 
surpassing the most sanguine hopes, was hailed with 
boundless joy, whilst it clothed every family in the 
United Kingdom with mournmg. The thanks of par- 
liament and a public monument to the duke of 
Wellington and the army, were voted by acclama- 
tion on the following day. " The splendour and 
importance of the victory," said lord Lansdowne, 
with great felicity, in the house of lords, " almost 
stifle every feeling of individual sorrow, and make 
us regard the fate of the brave who fell as that of 
men quos nefas est lugere^ A grant of 200,000/1 
was voted to purchase an estate, and build a 
mansion for the duke of Wellington, as a memo- 
rial of his country's gratitude. The thanks of 
parliament were at the same time voted to field- 
marshal Blucher and the Prussian army. An East 
India director took occasion to move the thanks 
of the house of commons to the duke of York. 
His motion, after some objections of form, was 
agreed to; and a sycophant lawyer proposed a 
similar vote to the prince regent. " Who,** he 
asked, << had sendered the army efficient ? the 
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prince regent, by restoring the duke of York to 
the Horse Guards. Who had gained the battle of 
Waterloo? the prince regent, by giving the com- 
mand of the army to the duke of Wellington." The 
ministers, however, had the grace to over-rule this 
learned person's exuberant servility. 

Napoleon, with the resources of his genius and of 
France, might still rally, and at least protract the 
"war. Further accounts were expected in England 
with mingled anxiety and curiosity. His misfor- 
tunes rapidly accumulated. Having made a fruit- 
less eflPort to check the Prussians at Genappe on the 
night of the 18th, he lost the remainder of his artillery 
with his personal baggage, re-crossed the Sambre 
on the morning of the 19th, and continued his route 
through Phillipville to Laon. He made instant dis- 
positions for the safety of this great arsenal ; ex- 
pedited orders for the corps of the Alps, the Py- 
renees, and the West, to bear upon Paris by forced 
marches ; completed the bulletin of his last battle, 
which he had already sketched on his way; left 
Soult to collect the scattered wreck of Waterloo, 
and took post for Paris, which he reached on the 
morning of the 21st of June.* 

<* He received me,** says Lavalette, " with an 

* Jn adopting this course, he is stated by one of .his secre- 
taries to have yielded to the representations of the duke of 
Bass^no, and the other persons about him. " £h bien,*' s'^criat- 
il ; ** puisque vous le jugez n^cessaire, j*irai a Paris. Mais je 
suis persuade que vous me faites faire une sottise. Ma vraie 
pLicf est ici : je pourrais y dinger ce qui se passera k Paris, 
et mes fr^res feraient le reste. ** MhMirci de F***. {Flewy 
de Chftbottlon.) 
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epileptic laugh; cried, ' Oh, my God I Oh, my God ! * 
with his eyes turned up to the heavens, paced the 
room several times, and became tranquil/' 

His first act was to assemble a coimcil. '' To 
save the country," said he, " the two chambers shall 
invest me with a temporary dictatorship, and I will 
rejoin the army to repair our disasters." The mi- 
nisters knew the temper of the chamber of repre- 
sentatives, and hung down their heads in silence. 
He pressed them to speak freely. Camot, the first 
who spoke, proposed to sound the old tocsin of the 
republic ; declare the country in danger ; call upon 
all Frenchmen to arm against the foreigner ; place 
the capital in a state of siege ; retire in the last ex. 
tremity beyond the Loire, and, entrenched there, 
re-organise the army, and raise all France. This 
honest, resolute, and wise counsel was over-ruled by 
the traitorous suggestions of Fouchi, and the false 
prudence of the other ministers. 

The chamber of representatives in the mean time 
had met at 8 o'clock in the morning. Before the 
chair was yet taken, the members formed themselves 
into groups, according to their personal or political 
sympathies. The murmur of conversations in an 
earnest and ominous under-voice continued even 
afler the president had taken his seat. It was 
rumoured that Napoleon was coming to dissolve 
the chambers and assume the dictatorship by a coiqt 
eTetat. Lafayette, aHer a short but animating ha- 
rangue, moved that the chamber should declare its 
sittings permanent, and any person attempting to 
dissolve or prorogue it a traitor to his country. 
The resolution was carried, transmitted instantly to 
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the chamber of peers, and adopted by them. Thig 
first step was fatal to Napoleon and to the inde- 
pendence ai France. Savary says in his Memoirs, 
that Fouch6 had prepared it by artfully playing upon 
the shallow vanity and weakness of Lafayette. 

The life of this celebrated person has been always 
pure ; his motives have been always disinterested. 
But his conduct has, in every great revolutionary 
crisis, fallen short of his reputation. The generosity 
of his sentiments, and even his personal bravery, 
evaporated in mere words. He has not in his long 
career from 1789 to 1830 left a single deeply graven 
trace of resolute, opportune, and decisive action. 
His ornamental patriotism has figured too little in 
the strife, and too much on the parade. He talked 
in this instance of liberty, when the question was 
national independence, without which there can be 
no political liberty, — scarcely any political virtue, — 
and had the imbecility to suppose that he and a few 
other talkers would be allowed to choose a govern- 
ment of their fashion, when the duke of Wellington 
was advancing to the heart of France at the head 
of his army, with Louis XYHI. in his baggage train* 

Napoleon regarded this resolution as a usurpation 
of sovereignty. He however sent a message by 
his ministers, with his brother Lucien, a man of 
energy and talent, as extraordinary commissioner, 
at their head. The day passed in interchanges of 
communications and angry disputes. " Ah," said 
Napoleon, " like the degenerate race of the lower 
empire, they dispute whilst the enemy is at the 
gate." Notiiing remained for him but to trample 
upon the chamber, or abdicate the crown. His 
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advisers in whom he had most confidence recom- 
mended the alternative ; and at night, on the 21st 
of June, he abdicated in favour of his son. 

On the morning of the 22d, the act of abdication, 
dictated by Napoleon, and written by his brother 
Lucien, was presented to both chambers, which 
respectively sent deputations " to thank him for the 
noble sacrifice which he had made to the indepen- 
dence and happiness of the nation." Napoleon re- 
commended his son to the peers, but received the 
representatives with contemptuous indifference- ** I 
wish," said he, " my abdication may promote the 
happiness of France ; but I do not hope it. You 
have lost in pulling down the monarchy the time 
which might have been employed in placing France 
in a situation to crush the enemy." The two cham- 
bers accepted the abdication generally, without an 
express recognition of his son; and appointed by 
ballot a provisional government, composed of Camot, 
Fouch6, Grenier, Caulaincourt, and Quinette. The 
two last were chosen by the peers. In the chamber 
of representatives, Camot had 324? — Fouch^, 295 — 
Lafayette, 1 42— and marshal Macdonald 137 votes'. 
Thus it appears that Carnot, the representative of 
pure republicanism, had the majority over jaco- 
binism in Fouch6, constitutionalism in Lafayette, 
and the " stratocracy" in Macdonald. An express 
recognition of Napoleon IL was evaded through the 
intrigues of Fouch6, and the secret views of the 
Orleanists. 

The name of marshal Ney was omitted in the 
imperial bulletin of the battle of Waterloo. He 
had committed great, perhaps fatal, errors ; but the 
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omission of his name was petty and unjust. He 
appeared in his place as a peer on the morning of 
the 22d, and presented a grossly distorted pic- 
ture of the calamities of Waterloo, the state and 
force of the surviving troops, and the hopelessness 
of resistance. It was supposed and said that he was 
governed by the hope of obtaining his pardon from 
the Bourbons by this act of double or rather triple 
treason ; but he was actuated only by blind resent- 
ment, and his natural impetuosity; and his as- 
sertions and manner were so extravagant as to 
indicate mental alienation. He was vehemently 
attacked by Labedoyere, who, rushing to the 
tribune, indirectly apostrophised him. " There 
are," said he, " in this assembly, generals who me- 
ditate new treasons. Woe to every traitor. Be 
his house rased, his family proscribed ! " • General 
Drouot had a private explanation with Ney, and 
stated in the chamber, as the result, that Ney had 
admitted expressing himself obscurely, and having 
been misunderstood; in short, that he retracted, 
and authorised Drouot's explanation. 

News of the abdication of Napoleon and the state 
of confusion at Paris, reached the duke of Wellington 
at Cambray, and marshal Blucher at Guise, on the 
25th ; and both advanced on the French capital.^ 
A diplomatic commission, consisting of Lafayette, 
Pontecoulant, Laforest, d'Argenson^ Sebastian!, and 
Benjamin Constant (the last as secretary), was 
sent by the provisional government, to treat with 
the allies. They were instructed to urge that 

• Ney and Labedoyere were, it will be remembered, Uie two 
first ▼ictims immolated by the Bourbons. 
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the allies, and England in particular, expressly 
'disclaimed imposing a government on France; 
to stipulate the personal safety and inviolability 
of Napoleon beyond the French territory ; and to 
appeal on this point to the personal generosity of the 
sovereigns. Lafayette and his brother commis* 
sioners having reached the IVussian head quarters 
at Laon on the 26th, were contemptuously refused 
admission to his presence by Blucher, who commu- 
nicated with them only through his aides-de-camp, 
and informed them that as the first condition Na- 
poleon should be given up. The commissioners had 
the utter baseness to listen patiently to this con- 
dition, and to report to the provisional government 
the necessity of holding the person of Napoleon in 
safe keeping. Lafayette was still more dishonoured 
in this than his colleagues. It was Napoleon who 
released him from the prison of Olmutz. 

A second commission, composed of Messrs. An- 
dreossi, Valence, Boissy d*Anglas, Flaugergues, and 
Bernardiere, was sent to negotiate an armistice with 
the allies. Tlie allied generals answered that no 
suspension of arms would be granted whilst Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was in Paris, and his person free. 
In the mean time the French army, mustering 
75,000 men, rallied under the walls of Paris, and 
was placed under the command of marshal Davoust, 
minister of war. Soult, ambitious and unscru- 
pulous, but a man of decided capacity and energy, 
had been deprived of the command by the provi- 
sional government, and succeeded by Grouchy, who 
took the first opportunity of resigning a trust to which 
he found himself unequal. The chamber of repre- 
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sentatives addressed to the army a' proclamation 
full of idle and ridiculous bravadoes, and placed 
Paris in a state of siege. Napoleon had retired to 
Malmaison at the suggestion of Fouch6, and made 
up his mind to seek an asylum in England. << Like 
Themistocles," said he, " I will throw myself on the 
hospitality of my great enemy, — the British people." 
This idea took such possession of his imagination, 
and he repeated it to others and to himself so inco- 
herently, that Si^yes exclaimed, after leaving his 
presence, " L'Empereur estfou" Some persons, who 
were more correctly acquainted with the spirit of 
English law and government as affecting foreigners, 
decided him in favour of America ; and he made 
application for two frigates, then lying at Roch- 
fort, to convey him thither. This did not suit the 
views of the provisional government, or rather of 
Fouch^, who put off his departure under various 
pretences, and at last appointed over him a guard 
under the command of general Becker. The ob- 
ject of Fouch6 was, according to some, that Napo- 
leon should fall into the hands of the allies ; accord- 
ing to others, that he should be surprised, and killed 
by the Prussians, who were already at Compiegne. 
The contiguity of the enemy inflamed the courage 
and ambition of Napoleon. The ascendant of his 
character survived his power, and he persuaded 
general Becker his gaoler to convey from him to 
the provisional government a letter, containing an 
offer to resume the command of the army as general, 
and take advantage of the rash advance of Blucher : 
— " Tell them," said he, " I will crush the Prus- 
sians, and then retire." He explained his plan 
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with such contagious fervour that Becker entered 
into his views warmly and instantly. Carnot was 
of opinion to accept his offer, and trust to his 
genius, fortune, and good faith. Fouche, like the 
noted duke of Lauderdale in Scotland, and another 
ermined buffoon who died recently in Ireland, com- 
bined the love of jesting with the thirst of blood, — 
he laughed at the proposal, and told Becker, with 
an expression of trivial pleasantry, that his pri- 
soner was flown, and already haranguing the troops. 
Becker found Napoleon waiting his return, and 
ready to mount his horse, already saddled for the 
field, on the supposition that his offer would be ac- 
cepted, but without the slightest intention to take 
advantage of the absence of his keeper and violate 
his pledge. Fouch6 became alarmed at his conti- 
guity to the French troops, and the consequent 
possibility of his placing himself, or their placing 
him at their head. He therefore gave the necessary 
orders, and Napoleon was permitted to leave France. 
Preparations for his departure commenced early on 
the morning of the 29th of June. The false, the 
dastardly, and the ungrateful had fallen off: — Mal- 
maison presented a spectacle of indescribable deso- 
lation and sorrow : — the mother, sister, and other 
relatives of Napoleon, wept and sobbed around 
him, whilst he employed himself in reading, or ap- 
pearing to read the " American Farmer's Calendar • : " 
he occasionally raised his head to console his mother 
by saying, << No, my mother, it is not so bad as you 
think — it is not so bad." An old dependent on his 

* He purposed going to the United States. 
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bounty, who had known him in his youth, presented 
himself, to solicit a last succour ; the lord of nations 
and their monarchs, found himself without the 
means to comply, his fortitude forsook him; and 
exclaiming, " It is too much, it is too much," he 
gave way to his emotion: — this scene is referred to 
on the authority of the celebrated tragedian Talma, 
who witnessed it, and who maintained and avowed 
a generous faith even to the memory of his illustrious 
protector and friend. 

At five o'clock in the evening of the 29th of 
June, Napoleon took leave of Malmaison for ever. ' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

1815. 

The provisional government, on the 30th of June, 
again solicited an armistice through marshal Da- 
voust. Napoleon, they urged, was now removed 
from the scene, and the sole condition insisted on 
by the allies fulfilled. The duke of Wellington 
referred them to marshal Blucher, who returned to 
Davoust the following reply : — " We pursue our 
victory. God has given us the means and the will. 
Take care what you are about. Do not plunge one 
city more in misery and desolation. You well know 
what would be the conduct of the exasperated sol- 
dier if your capital were taken by assault. Would 
you load yourself with the curses of Paris as well 
as of Hamburgh ? In Paris only can an armistice 
be safely concluded." 

This humiliating refusal, conveying a personal as 
well as public insult to Davoust, in the allusion to 
Hamburgh, which he had defended pertinaciously 
in the preceding year, made the chamber of repre- 
sentatives sensible at last of the folly of their ex- 
pectations. An express acknowledgment of the 
son of Napoleon was hitherto evaded. It now 
appeared that nothing remained but unconditional, 
abject submission, or an appeal to arms. The 
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latter vfras decided on. A rallying cry became 
necessary ; and cominissioners, wearing the tricolor 
scarf of the republic, were sent to the army in the 
name <^ Napoleon II. The troops echoed the 
luuae of the young emperor with enthusiasm, and 
forwal'ded to the chamber of representatives an 
address vehemently repudiating the Bourbons. The 
representatives in reply protested as strongly against 
the Bourbons, and appealed to the public declar-; 
aUons of the allies that France should he permitted 
to choose her government. <^ Napoleon," said the^^ 
^ is removed from us. His son is caUed to ithe 
empire by the constitutions of the state. The 
codesced sovereigns know this. The war, then, 
must terminate, or the promises of kings o/re vain.'' 
Blucher and Wellington, regardless of this grave 
alternative, moved rapidly upon Paris. A battle 
was expected under the walls of tlie capital. But 
the representatives had broken the sword as well 
as the sc^tre of France. Afler some skirmishes 
of cavalry, the Prussians occupied St. Garmain, 
Versailles, and St. Cloud. Two councils of war, the 
one under the auspices of Fouch6, in Paris, the 
other of Davoust, at the French head-quarters of 
Villette, resolved, with considerable difference of 
opinion, that Paris was indefensible. The deciding 
majority consisted of marshals surcharged with 
w^th, titles, and years, in whom patriotism, am-r 
bition, and the desire of glory had given way to the 
love oi luxurious grandeur, vanity, and repose. The 
more active and aspiring officers, who had ambition 
and reputation, without yet reachiug the highest 
rank, formed the minority. 

VOL. III. ' H rr^r^n\o 
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Davoust, in pursuance of this military decision, 
to which he was a party, once iQore requested of 
the Prussian general Zieten a suspension of arms 
to consider the terms of the surrender of Paris. 
The answer of the Prussian was an aggravated 
reiteration of insult and contempt. " I dare not," 
said he, " even mention such a request to marshal 
Blucher ; but if the deputies of the government de- 
clare to my aide-de-camp that both Paris and the 
French army are ready to surrender, I will speak 
to the marshal." The insulting Prussian, like the 
Gaul, threw his sword into the scale ; but Davoust 
and the provisional government, degraded and 
despicable, crouched in silence before the con- 
queror, and appealed to the duke of Wellington. 
Paris, after some further supplicatory negotiation, 
was surrendered to the allies, whilst the French 
army retired behind the Loire. 

Two articles of the capitulation should be borne 
in mind. The eleventh declares that " public pro- 
perties, with the exception of those which have 
reference to war, shall be respected : " the twelfth, 
that << the inhabitants, and, in general, all individuals 
in the capital, shall continue to enjoy their liberty 
and rights without being molested or called to 
account relative to the functions which they occupy, 
or may have occupied, their conduct, or their po- 
litical opmions." 

The capitulation was signed at St. Cloud, and 
made public in Paris on the 3d of July. It pro- 
duced a ferment through the capital. Davoust 
and the provisional government were denounced as 
traitors; but the courageous patriotism of the 
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Parisians confined itself to these menacing denun* 
ciations, or evaporated in them. Affecting still a 
ridiculous show of deliberation and authority, the 
chamber of representatives demanded of the allies 
the acknowledgment of Napoleon II., pursuant to 
their declarations. Fouch6 began to take off the 
mask. He informed his colleagues and the chamber 
that the allied sovereigns acknowledged none but 
Louis XVIII., who would make his solemn entry 
into Paris on the following day, and that tke 
provisional government was dissolved. The cham- 
ber of representatives now began to discuss with 
ludicrous gravity a bill of rights, which should be 
dictated to Louis XVIII. as the condition of his 
re-ascending the throne ; and made a solemn de- 
claration that they would maintain the post which 
the nation had assigned them. << We are here,** 
said Manuel, repeating the memorable expression 
of Mirabeau, " by the* will of the people, and 
nothing but bayonets shall remove us." The value 
of such expressions depends wholly upon the 
occasion. That which was sublime from the lips 
of Mirabeau in 1789 was ridiculous from those of 
Manuel in 1815. The representatives soon separated 
for that day, but came next morning, in number about 
a hundred, to re-assemble in their hall of sitting, 
found it occupied as a military post by the Prus- 
sians, and went away objects of derision rather than 
of pity or respect, to record an impotent protest at 
the house of the president Lanjuinais. 

Louis XVIII. made his entry into Paris escorted 
for the second time, to the throne of France by 
foreign bayonets, on the 8th of July. The hired 
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or hypocritical voci^ations with whictk he waa 
saluted could not conceal from him his utter de-* 
basement as a sovereign. He found the Prusgiane 
bivouacked in the cottrt of the Tuileries, and ob- 
tained their removal Only by abjed prayer*. One 
of the inany noble works of Napole<m was Ihe 
bridge of Jena, over the Seine. Bluch^ cofia- 
menced operations for blowing up this m<teuni6Bt 
of a battle which had been disastrous to l^rosina. 
The duke of Wellington was appealed to, but wouki 
not interfere, or could not prevail With Blut^her to 
desist. Lotiis XVIII. requested to be ihfomied 
when the match was to be applied, in olrder that he 
might place himself upon the centre wtch and be 
blown up with it. This canting gasc(made would 
have had no effect upon Blucher, if tlie emperor of 
Russia had not opportunely arrived in Paris. At 
his intercession the bridge was spared, but new- 
named, by a royal ordonriaftce, that of the Invalids. 
The wretched Louis, powerless for all but the 
vengeance over which he was brooding, recmisti- 
tuted his cabinet, with Fouch6 as minister of police. 
This noted personage appears to have been the 
most immoral of mankind. He was a sort of utili- 
tarian in politics. The words '< right " and " wrong " 
were banished from his vocabulary. The deepest 
hue of crime in human action was indifferent to 
him. He asked himself only whether it was or not 
what he. called << a fault.*' Fouehe shed blood in 
the revolution with the recklessness of a jacobin; 
but cherished his own life with what Madame 
Roland called " the poltroonery <)f a Capuchin;" 
and saved it through so many wrecks of party by 
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his cowardly but sagacious sense of coming danger^ 
his promptitude in betraying, and his dexterity in 
intriguing. 

Upon the near approach of Louis XVill. to the 
capital, Fouche openly avowed his traitorous corre- 
spondence with the duke of Wellii^ton^ and was 
rewarded with the ministry of police, through the 
grateful patronage of the duke, aided by lord Cas- 
tlereagh, who had just arrived at the British head- 
quarters, Louis XVIIL, a suffering pitiable mass 
of gastronomic corpulency, disease, and years, was 
scarcely recovered from the fatigue of his igno- 
minious procession in the rear of the British army, 
when he issued two tables of proscription. The 
first» denouncing capital punishment, contained nine- 
teen names, among which were Ney, Labedoydre, 
Grouchy, Lavallette, the two Lallemands, Lefebvre 
I>esnouette8, and Savary. The second denounced 
exile gainst thirty-nine persons, among whoni 
were Camot, Soult, Maret, St. Jean d' Angely ; 
and below the signature of Louis figured that of 
Fouch#, jacobin, regicide, conspirator, traitor, duke 
of Otranto, and minister of police. Carnot, upon 
receiving Fouch6*s official intimation to quit Paris 
in three days, addressed to him the following laconic 
note : — « Ow veuxtu quefaUky traitre f " Fouche 
as laconically replied, *< Ou tu voudras, imbecilk ; " 
plainly intimating, in the triumph of successful 
villany, that an honest man and an idiot were 
synonymous terms. 

Several of the French marshals had observed a 
calculating recreant neutrality during the hundred 
days. After bowing Louis X VIII. across the frontier, 
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they retired to their estates and awaited the event. 
Two of the least degraded, or most politic of this 
class, St. Cyr and Macdonald, were appointed ; the 
former minister of war, the latter commander-in- 
chief of the French army, in place of Davoust. 
The minister's first act was to order, and the com- 
mander *s to execute, the disbanding of the French 
army, in pursuance of an ordonnance of Louis XVIII., 
dated Ghent, March 23d. Among the many in- 
stances of selfishness and demoralisation which dis- 
graced France during the trying periods of 1814 
and 1815, it is not the least striking that two French 
generals of reputation were found willing to pass 
the French army under the yoke of an ordonnance, 
distressing and degrading as ihe furca caudtfUB of 
the Samnites. 

Napoleon, in the mean time, was a prisoner on 
his way to the rock of St. Helena. He left Mal- 
maison, it has been stated, on the 29th of June, and 
arrived at Rochfort on the 7th of July, with the 
intention of proceeding to the United States. Two 
dominant ideas haunted his imagination from the 
moment when he abdicated to his arrival at the 
coast. One was, that he had missed his destiny by 
not remaining in Egypt, and founding a new empire 
in the East. J* at manque a ma destinde / was his 
constant exclamation to others and to himself. The 
second was the idea already mentioned, which as fre- 
quently escaped him, of throwing himself upon the 
hospitality of England, as Themistocles had thrown 
himself upon that of Persia. On the 8th of July 
^e embarked with his suite, including Montholon and 
trand, with their wives and families, Lascasas, 
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Lallemand, Gourgaud, and Savary, on board two 
French frigates, and was about to sail for America 
next day, when a British fleet was observed cruising 
before Uie roadstead of the Isle of Aix. The duke 
of Wellington had refused the provisional govern- 
ment a safe-conduct for him ; the English cruisers 
could not be eluded, and he came to the resolution 
of placing himself voluntarily in the hands of th€ 
British admiral. Afler some previous negotiation, 
Napoleon was received on board the Bellero- 
phon by Captain Maitland, on the l^th of July. 
His first step was to address the following letter to 
the prince regent : — '< Amark to the factions which 
distract my country, and to the enmity of the 
greatest powers of Europe, I have terminated my 
political career, and I come like Themistocles to 
seat myself at the hearth of the British people. I 
place myself under the protection of their laws, 
which I claim of your royal highness, as the most 
powerful, the most constant, and the most generous 
of my enemies." 

General Gourgaud^ whom Napoleon charged with 
this letter, to be placed by him, if possible, in the 
prince regent's own hands, was not permitted to 
land, and the letter was returned; but a duplicate of 
it was forwarded to the British government. Na- 
poleon, in the mean time, was brought over in the 
Bellerophon oiF Torbay, and thence to Plymouth 
Sound. Multitudes assembled from considerable 
distances to obtain a sight of the conqueror of so 
many nations, reduced to seek protection under 
the only flag of Europe which had never been 
lowered before him. Boats, crowded with spectators. 
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covered the sea, — fbrmmg at vast and pictuvesque 
.flotilla. His destination was the subject of much 
doubt and controversy, during several days whidi 
he passed in Plymouth Sound. Was he to receive 
a safe-conduct for the United States, or permissioii 
to reside in England, or was he to be sent a prisoner 
to St. Helena ? His own expectation s^pears to haive 
been, that he should be permitted to live in England. 
Two courses were open to the regent and his ea^- 
binet ; the one generous, the other secure. They 
made option of the latter. Sir H. Bunbury, an 
under secretary, officially communicated to Napo- 
leon, that he and his suite, restricted to a certain 
number, would be sent prisoners of war to St. He- 
lena. Lallemand and Savary were excluded, on 
the ungenerous groundof their proscription in France. 
Napoleon protested vehemently against this treats 
ment, and addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
admiral, lord Keith. He Was, however, virtually 
forced on board the Northumberland, and set sail 
in that ship, on the 8th of August, for St. Helena ; 
leaving behind him the following protest, which he 
had written on board the Bellerophon, when he 
was informed of his destination : — 

"I here solemnly protest, in the face of heaven 
and men, against the violation of my most sacred 
rights, in the disposal by force of my person and 
liberty. I am the guest of England. Once seated 
on board the Bellerophon, I was under the protec- 
tion of the hearth of the British people. If the 
government, in giving orders to the captain of the 
Bellerophon to receive me and my suite, sought 
only to decoy me, it has forfeited its honour, and 
tarnished its flag. Should this act be^nsummated. 
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let the EngiiBh talk na more to Europe of their 
good ^ith, their laws, their liberty. British faith 
Will be Io6t in the hospitality of the Bellerophon. 
I appeal to history. History will say that an enemy, 
who made war for twenty years upon the English 
people, came in his ill fortune, of his own accord, 
in search of an asylum under their laws. What 
more shining proof could he give of his esteem and 
confidence? But how did England answer such 
magtianimtty as this ? She feigned to hold out a 
bospitaMe hand to that enemy, and when he sur- 
rendered himself in good faith, i^e immolated 
him I"* 

Why, it was asked, did not Napoleon play the 
Roman with his own hand? Hiis reproadi was 
thrown upon him, in France, by those who them* 
selves trembled whilst he continued to breathe, or 
who would consult the wallowing ease, and satiated 
the craven vengeance of the Bourbons and emi- 
grants ; in England, by a class of creatures whosef 
canting hjrpocrisy would have charged it upon him 
as the crowning of his misdeeds, or whose pusiU 
laaimous bigotry would consign the suicide to the 
desecrations of interment in the highway. 

The disposal of his person by the British govern- 
ment of that day is an open question, which has 
been, and will be, variously judged. It will be con- 
denmed by the fearlessly generous, — vindicated by 

• Sir Walter Scott suggests a reason, curious only as coming 
from him, why Napoleon should have thought himself for- 
tunate : it is that as an English prisoner of war his life was 
safe ; whereas any other of the high allies would make « quick 
c&nYeyaace" of him by secret assassination. 
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the unscrupulously prudent ; but there is something 
unequivocally despicable and ridiculous in the petty 
mortification of affecting to deny that he had been an 
emperor, Blucher acted consistently with the blind 
passions of a barbarian, when he thought, by blowing 
up a bridge, to obliterate from the page of history 
the memory of a great battle ; but what could have 
possessed British ministers — even such ministers as 
lords Bathurst and Castlereagh — when they set up 
their imbecility, against the annals of a memorable 
age, which will record Napoleon a crowned monarch, 
warrior, and statesman ; a tyrant and conqueror it 
is true, but also a benefactor of mankind ? In fine. 
Napoleon was marked out for sacrifice by a con- 
federacy of crowned heads ; not because he was a 
tyrant, or even a conqueror, but because, as lord 
Holland is said to have expressed it, he wanted a 
royal pedigree ; because he would establish in bis 
person a perilous innovation, — the supremacy of 
mind and of the popular power. He fell, perhaps,. 
because the time for new reigning d3masties in 
any enlightened and independent nation is gone 
by. The popular power seems disposed to manifest 
itself in another form, which cannot be placed 
beyond the pale of < society and humanity, conquered 
in a single battle, or carried captive to a distant 
island. Whether it will break the thread, or await 
the euthanasia of the existing royal races, would 
be a curious rather than profitable enquiry. 

The French people, it was said, were favourable 
to the house of Bourbon, and the army alone had 
restored Bonaparte. That army now no longer 
existed. Napoleon was removed, his adherents were 
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proscribed, Louis XVIII. was seated on his throne, 
^with his whole machinery of government fully or- 
ganised ; did the allies withdraw their armies, and 
leave him to the loving-kindness of his people? 
They did not commit a foUy so egregious. It was 
arranged, or rather imposed by treaty, that sixteen 
fortresses of France should be occupied, for five 
years, by the allies, with 150,000 troops of the 
different nations, under the command of the duke 
of Wellington as generalissimo. But, in adopting 
this necessary precaution, they gave the lie both* 
to their own declarations and to the declamations of 
their partisans. They practically avowed, that they 
had forced upon France the yoke of a family ab- 
horrent to the French nation. 

It may be inferred from the conduct of the allies, 
and even from their language, that Louis XVIII. 
was restored, not from affection or esteem for him 
or his family, so much as with a view to punish and 
humiliate the French. The emperor of Russia 
made no secret of his contempt for the Bourbons ; 
and it appeared to be the policy of the allies to 
render Louis — already hated and despised — stiU 
more despicable and hateful. The supreme ma- 
gistracy of a state was never more utterly debased. 
An usurper, so called, would have died rather than 
submit to the public and personal degradations of 
this ^ legitimate king.'' He had to repeat his 
entreaties to the Prussian general for the removal 
of the Prussian bivouacs from beneath his palace 
windows, and for permission to enjoy the hollow 
and paltry pageant of a sentry in French uniform 
at his door. The government of his capital, mu- 
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nicipal aod military, was exercised by the Prussians, 
who, under the name of requisitions and quarters, 
induced in a]l the excesses of military rapacity and 
insolence. Comj^ning magistrates and deputations 
could not even d[>tain access to the Tuileries by the 
Carrousel, whilst the mock monarch was communing 
on the other side of tlie palace, with a ragged group 
of both sexes earning a daily pittance by dancing 
and singing under his window, at the command of 
the police. 

But that which stung the French to agony, and 
made them vent openly their impotent execration 
upon Louis XVIII., the Bourbons, and the allies^ 
was the sight of the Louvre despoiled of the im*" 
mortal remains of ancient sculpture, and the con* 
gregated ckefs-cT^CBuvre of the Italian and Flemish 
schools. It was upon this occasion that the duke of 
Wellington, in a letter to lord Castlereagh, avowed 
the design of giving the French <' a great moral 
lesson." The rapacious and insolent domination 
with which the French exercised the right of con- 
quest upon other countries merited a reprisal. But a 
truly moral lesson cannot be given by fraud and vio« 
lence, even though committed in retaliation. They 
who, professing respect to a sacred principle, so* 
lemnly abjured the intention of imposing a govern* 
ment on France, and, when they had obtained all 
the advantages of this abjuration, flagrantly violated 
their pledge ; they who bound themselves, by ex« 
press convention, to respect public and private pro* 
perty,and yet acknowledged no right over it but that 
of the stronger,'—*talkedof morality with a bad grace. 

Blucher, it is true, did not blow up the obnoxious 
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bridge ; but what credit is due to a robber on the 
highway becaose he happens to be deterred or 
dbsuaded by a superior aeoomplice ? 

Hie treasnres of the Louvre were obtained, it 
was «aid, by the right of conquest, and might be 
resumed by it. This is a fallacy in the envelope of 
a loose ibrm of expression. They were obtained for 
the most part by express articles of convention or 
capitulalaon^ dictated, it is true, to the weak by the 
strong, but still accepted whilst an alternative re- 
mained. To justify the stripping of the Louvre an 
express exception should have been made to the 
tweliUi article of the capitulation of St. Cloud. 

The duke of Wellington, indeed, states, in his 
letter to lord Castlereagh, that the provisional go- 
vernment demanded, and the allied gienerals refused, 
im express guarantee for the museum of the Louvre. 
But of what avail are a mere verbal demand and 
r^usal, if the specific object comes £Eurty within the' 
operation of a general article expressly agreed to? 
The duke's letter is, in many parts, a bad pleading, 
extorted from him by his sense of the obloquy to 
which he had exposed himself. It is deficient in a 
quality which should be the last to fkil him,-— the 
frankness of a soldier. Justifying his particular 
interference on behalf of the king of the Nether-* 
lands, he says, -^ <' Meanwhile the Prussians had 
obiained Jram his modesty (Louis XVIIL) not only 
all the pictures belonging to Prussia Proper, but 
also those which belonged to the Prussian territory 
on the left bank of the Rhine." The real fact was, 
that Blucher, instead of hating << obtained them 
from his majesty,'' sent a Prussian sergeant's guard 
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to the house of Denon, the keeper, for the key 
of the museum. That ]|true lover of his country 
and the arts, refused, at the threatened peril of 
being sent a prisoner to a Prussian fortress ; upon 
which the Prussian general forced open the door, 
and took away such pictures as he chose to claim 
for the galleries and churches of Berlin, Potsdam, 
and Cologne. The duke of Wellington, as if re- 
solved not to be outdone by Blucher, and even to 
outdo him, subjected British officers and troops to 
the gratuitous odium of protecting the spoliations 
in favour of Holland and Belgium; and even of 
aiding the Austrians when they made their claim in 
the repartition of the spoil. The 95th British 
fusileers stood under arms along the gallery of the 
Louvre, and English officers of engineers were em- 
ployed in taking down those bronze horses of 
Lysippus, which have followed in the train of so 
many conquerors, from Corinth to Rome, from 
Rome to Constantinople, from Constantinople to 
Venice, from Venice to Paris, and, in 1815, back 
from the square of the Carrousel to that of St. Mark. 
The French, during these operations, were ex- 
cluded from the Louvre. In spite, however, of 
every effort of the foreign troops stationed under 
arms, and acting as a' police, the Parisians as- 
sembled round the scene in groups and crowds, 
presenting a spectacle, beyond description and 
imagination, of the popular passions exasperated to 
fury, but controlled and caged under the mastery 
of a superior force. Manhood and beauty, youdi 
and age, from the artist and amateur down to 
the very populace of this capital of European 
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civilisation, cried and cursed, gnashed their teeth 
and tore their hair, when they saw these treasures 
of art and trophies of victory torn from them. One 
redeeming circumstance might suggest itself, at 
least to an uninterested stranger, in the idea that 
the monuments of her departed greatness, and her 
sole remaining glory, were returning to Italy. 

Louis XVIII. was thus treated as a mere animal 
being, whose desires went no further than the brute 
indulgences of a throne. It was part of the great 
" moral lesson " to be given the French people. Upon 
the same principle, but much less justifiably, he 
was tolerated, if not encouraged, in the exercise of 
his plausible hypocrisy and heartless vengeance. 
Arrests, imprisonments, executions, and- assas- 
sinations covered France with terror and mourning. 
Among the more conspicuous victims were Labe- 
doy^re, Brune, Ney, and Lavallette. Labedoyere 
was the first sacrificed. He had made his arrange- 
ments to share the exile of Napoleon. The relatives 
of his wife, who were royalist courtiers, dissuaded 
him with the assurance that he should be forgiven 
by Louis XVIII. ; and their motive was said to have 
been the base one of making the fallen emperor feel 
desolation and desertion. Labedoyere loved France, 
and especially Paris, with the passion of the younger 
Foscari for Venice. He joined the army of the 
Loire, left it to visit Paris under an assumed name, 
was arrested, put upon his trial, stopped by the 
judges in his defence, and condemned. The same 
persons who had fatally dissuaded him from leaving 
France, practised again upon the natural instinct of 
prolonging the sense of life, and his passionate ten- 
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derness for a wife and only kifant child, with a 
renewed assurance that hk lile should he spared; 
They thus wrung from his huiaan wes&aiess, in 
despite of truth and conscience, a sort of eulogy on 
the Bourbons and their govcmment. His wife and 
mother, relying on the assurances given them, ikrem 
themselves on their knees before the carriage-wheels 
of Louis XVIIL, and he drove on. They grasped 
the duchess of Angouldme by her garments, whidi 
were disengaged from the sup|»liants wilh loyal 
horror by her attendant ladies. Labedoy^re, in the 
forenoon of the same day, was brought out and shot 
in the plain of Grenelle ; in the evening, Louis 
XVIII. supped, the duchess of Angoul^me prayed, 
and the frivolous Parisians amused themselves od 
the boulevards,^in the coffee-houses, and in the 
theatres. 

The tables of proscription, of which mention has 
already been made, were spurned as insufficient by 
ithe vindictive fury and fanaticism of the court, and 
of its partisans in the provinces. The French pro- 
testants of the south were persecuted with fire and 
sword. Marshal Brune was assassinated by n band 
of ruffians in open day at Avignon, and five years 
elapsed before his widow obtamed the toren 
justice of proving the crime without punishing the 
criminal. 

There appeared hesitation and delay in bringing 
Ney to trial ; but on the part of the ministers,. not 
of the court. Fouch^ who invented the designation 
« ultra-royalists," addressed reports to the kiii^ upon 
the dangers to which this party was exposing hioi« 
Talleyrand and Fouche both became afraid of being 
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IbeinselTei ultimately reached by tlie sjrsten of 
political epuration. Both were equally abhorred; 
Fouch6 88 a jacobin regicide by the royalists; 
TaUejraad as a renegade bishop by the clergy and 
devotees. They were especkUy odious to the 
diachess of Angouldme, and die ministry was broken 
19 through her influence. TaUeyrand, Feuch6, 
and St. Cyr were respectively succeeded by the 
due de Richelieu^ ace turned emigrant; Decazes, a 
minion of the imperial courts who had been cham- 
berlain to the mother of Napoleon, and was now 
installed the favourite of Louis XVIII. ; and Clarke, 
due de Feltre> who had attended the Bourbons to 
Ghent. The new ministry, by way of chedcing 
die royalist assassins, and incendiaries of the south, 
gently requested them ^^ not to anticipate the action 
of justice and the law upon state criminals/' and 
pablished one of those tjrrant amnesties in which the 
exceptions devour the rule, so as to constitute real 
proscriptions. The faculties of speech and writing 
were exercised under the most severe and arbi- 
trary penalties; and the ordinary judicature gave 
way to monstrous tribunals called prevotal courts. 

Such, very imperfectly sketched, was the duke 
of Wellington's ^ moral lesson." But a material 
portioB of it atill remained, — the execution of 
marshal Ney. The tergiversations of that unfor-^ 
tunate person were so outrageous as to subject him 
to imputations of the basest treachery. It appears^ 
however, from his whole career, and from the tes- 
thnony of those who knew him, that he was not 
treacherous, but rash, violent, and unenlightened. 

TOL. lU. I 
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After several weeks' imprisonment, he was put 
u^Nm his trial, before a council of marshals. The 
court was formed with great reluctance on the part 
of the members, and, afier hearing the case, de- 
clared itself incompetent. The royalists became 
furious at this disappointment, and clamoured anew 
for his blood. He was handed over to be tried by 
the chamber of peers. The due de Richelieu had 
the reputation of moderate talents and humane 
dispositions ; but so inhumanising is the effect of 
court passions and party spirit, that in addressing 
the chamber of peers, constituted as a high criminpl 
tribunal, he demanded the blood of Ney in a tone 
of sanguinary and brutal ri^e. 

<< It is," said he, << in the name of Europe^ that 
the government* comes to conjure the chamber." 
From this appeal it was immediately and naturally 
concluded that the blood of Ney was demanded by 
the foreign ministers, and almost the whole odium 
was thrown on the • duke of Wellington. Ney 
rested his defence upon the capitulation, or conven- 
tion of Paris, and addressed a note in quadruplicate 
to the ministers of the foiyr great powers. This note, 
signed with the name of Ney, argues that the con- 
vention of St. Cloud was entered into with marshals 
Wellington and Blucher, acting on behalf of the 
allies; that Louis XVIII. was proved by the treaty 
of the 30th of March, and several official declar* 
ations, to be one of those allies, and consequendy 
bound by it ; and that his (Ney's) case came clearly 
within the 12th article, which says, << Persoms 
and private property shall be respected: the in- 
habitants, and in general all the individuals who are 
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in tbe capital, shall continue to enjoy their rights 
and ' liberty, without being molested or sought 
after for any thing relating to the functions they 
occupy, or shall have occupied, their condtict and 
their pbliticcd cpinionsJ* The duke of Wellington 
returned the following answer: — 

** I have had the honour of receiving the note 
which you addressed to me on the 13th instant, 
relative to the operation of the capitulation of Paris 
in your case.. The capitulation of Paris of the 3d 
July last was made between the commander-in- 
diief of the allied and Prussian armies, on the one 
part, and the Prince d'Eckmuhl, commander-in- 
diief of the French army, on the other, and related 
exclusively to the military occupation of Paris. 
The object of the 12th article was to prevent any 
measure of severity, under the military authority of 
those who made it, towards any persons in Paris, 
(m account of any offices they had filled, or any 
conduct or political opinion of theirs ; but it never 
was intended, and never could be intended, to pre* 
vent either the existing French government, under 
whose authority the French commander-in-chief 
must have acted, or any French government which 
might succeed to it, iBrom acting, in this respect, as 
it might seem fit." 

Waving the argument, it is hard to read, without 
disgust, the abrupt indifference with which one sol- 
dier, at the summit of prosperity and power, an- 
swers the appeal of another, firom a dungeon, with a 
capital accusation suspended over him by relentless 
enemies. 

I 2 
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Two notes in rqoindeF vere pat ibrward on be« 
hfll£of Ney. The firsts rdbtive to the o^olatioi^ 
lays, <^ Capituktioiis or can?entioii% coiioliided 
by commanders-in-chief^ are not momentary^ and 
passing conveatimis^ hut are every where recognised 
as permanent engagements. Treaties thas formfid 
by their representatives cannot he arbitrarfly diaDged 
by governments, particularly to the prc^udicet of 
the security, of the property, the liberty, aad the 
life of the party guaranteed by the original o^tiin 
latton. No possession whatever acquired by the 
ctqaitolation can be disposed of without ftilfiHwig 
the conditions under which the acquisition has been 
made. A government, in yielding any possession 
whatever, cannot disengage itself from the guarantee 
of a capitulation ; and the obligation, not being dia- 
Gontinued, the oppressed do not the less preserve 
the right of claiming its protection against subse* 
quent violations of their personal security. Ciml or 
tmHtary personsj accused cf pahiieal offencet^ aa* 
fMind by a ceqpkuUoUmy cannot he ddhered vp to 
he tned hy a new governmeiUy ner even hy dmi 

which is re-established in its rights, The only 

deviation occurred at Naples, where the capitulatum 
made by captain Foote was not respected by kxrd 
Nelson, and where the party surrendered, gbl the 
&ith of the English government, to the re-esta- 
blished Neapolitan government, was persecuted and 
executed by the latter government ; but lord Nelson 
pretended that captun Foote was not authorised to 
make a capitulation ; and yet that odious ttansae* 
tion has cast a shade over the character of loid 
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K^dson ; "and it exdted so much horror in England^ 
that nothing but the eminent services of lord Nei-^ 
son could have saved him &om being the objiect of 
tti accusation and judicial proceedings in parliament, 
« « • • The king of France cannot pretend that the 
capitalation is not bindii^ on the grounds above 
st»ted. How can he seek to violate this single and 
most solemn of the articles, when with regard to 
Use others, which are to the disadvantage of France, 
ht has been compelled to lend himself to their 
rigorotis fitifilment? The capiUilation was con* 
duded in the name of the aihed powers, and the 
kk^ of ¥Vance, on the day of the capitulation^ was 
Only one member of the coalition, according to the 
terms of die declarations and prpclamations of the 
coalesced powers, and in particular that of June ^d, 

l^ed by the duke of Wellington It is essentkd 

l» iflaerte Aat the ck^ of Parig has wever hem 
retHoTBd to the Ming; Ikat it is now in A^ military 
€/eeupcstum of the aBiesj and that no pers^m can 
proceed beyond ks environs without a passporif 
e&iitniersiffned by ike military eomnumdant of ike 
aOiesr 

The second note relates to an interview which 
Madame Ney had with the ddce of Wellington. Its 
brevity and compactne^ render it proper to give it 
entire. « The duke of Wellington, in a private au- 
dience granted yesterday (Nov. iSth) to Madame 
Ney, g«ve as the grounds for the disposition in whidi 
he was personally not to interfere at all in the trial 
of t^ narsfaai, diat his majesty the king of France 
had not ratified the conventiofi of the dd July ; diat 
I 3 
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the Stipulation written in the 12th article expressed 
only the renunciation of the high powers, oii their 
own account, of proceeding against any one m 
France for his conduct or political opinions ; that 
they had nothing then to meddle widi in the acts 
of the king's government. Madame la mar6- 
chale Ney cannot believe that this first opinion, 
manifested upon the 12th article of the conven- 
tion of the Sd July, can be definitely maintained 
in the conference . of the plenipotentiaries. In 
the attacks and invasion purely foreign of a con- 
queror, the enemy who penetrates into a .country 
busies himself in nowise with the troubles that 
may have broken out in it; and it does not fiill 
within the order of capitulations that those of a 
certain party shall not be proceeded against. It is, 
then, because in the present occurrence the war was 
special, and for the pacification of the interior, that 
they thought of stipulating it in terms of amnesty. 
The king, say they, has not ratified it ; but the ra- 
tification has been sufficient, for the taking of pos- 
session followed from it. The condition of the 
besieged cannot be changed afterwards, imless things 
be re-established in statu quo. His highness has 
not sufficiently considered what ought to be essen- 
tially considered, that this 12th article was the 
subject of a discussion between the English and 
Prussian commissioners and the commissioners of 
the French army, and thett it was weU underwood that 
this stipulation took place on account of the kinff^ 
and not on account of the allied armies^ who had no 
right whatever to act against such or such party. 
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That the article is consented to in the name and 
common interest of all the allied powers, an interest 
indivisible, and which the two treaties of the 13th 
and 25th of March designated as being principally 
that of his majesty the king of France. That it 
will not be meddling in the acts of the king's go- 
vernment to recall to his majesty engagements made 
in his name; — engagements which his ministers 
forget, which individuals proceeded against claim, 
and of which it becomes the dignity of the high 
powers that the effect should not be null. Finally, 
in all cases, since his highness allows that the high 
powers are ait least bound themselves by a renunci- 
ation, what aught they to think at being made to 
appear as conjuring and requiring the trial of mar^ 
dud Ney ? Is it not the first thing they ought 
to do in such a conjuncture to disengage speedily 
the balance of criminal justice from this enormous 
weight?" 

It is not easy to suppose, notwithstanding the 
evidence of this note, that the duke of Wellington 
argued diplomacy with a woman in despair. 

The duke of Wellington, by way of replication, 
addressed a memorandum to the ministers of the 
allied powers. This second pleading merely re- 
produces his letter to the marshal already given, 
and refers to the sense in which the convention 
was understood by << the duke of Otranto," when 
he countersigned ordinances of proscription, and 
by Carnot, who casually referred to it in a printed 
defence of his conduct. As to Fouqh^, no one 
kniBw better than the duke of Wellington, that he 
was at the moment a traitor. Carnot, in a letter to 
I 4 
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a friend at Paris, irritten on hearing of the duke's 
appeal to him, admitted that, in the instnictions to 
the negotiators, a military convention only was 
contemplated. The letter, whidt, like many oth^* 
writings, serious and satirical, on the same suhject^ 
was circulated confidentially in Paris at the time^ 
contained the following passage : — ** We contem* 
plated a military convention, but it was on the un- 
derstanding that we should be at liberty to choose 
our government, or at least to make terms for the 
nation with the Bourbons ; you, my lord duke, have 
had the bad faith (dih^cmtS) to impose a govern* 
ment on us in violation of your sdemn proclaimed 
assurance. You faithlessly brought in the tyrant 
under cover of the convention; and you put the 
seal to your own dishonour by placing the fi^ot of 
the tyrant and the executioner upon our necks.'* 

Ney was at last brought to trial. One of the 
principal witnesses against him was the deserter 
Bourmont, who went over to the Prussians on the eve 
Cf£ the battle of Ligny. When Bourmont had given 
his evidence, Ney rose, and, looking him in the ^ice> 
said, — " M. de Bourmont has prepared himself in 
his part : he thought that I should be disposed of 
like Labedoydre, and that we i^ould never meel 
again. We are here, face to face. I ^peal to M. 
de Bourmont before God, did he not approve the 
proclamation ? ** Bourmont was silent, but made a 
sign of dissent. 

Ney's counsel no sooner touched on the con- 
vention than the court interdicted him, on the 
ground that *^ appealing to a conventi<m with 
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fcreigners was inconsistent with the dignity of Ae 
kifig of France." His advocate packed to another 
point. Ney, he said, was a native of Sarre-Louis> 
wfaidi had heoome Prussian territory by cession a 
few ^ys befbre ; he, dierefore, was not amenable 
to the laws of France. The marshal started upy 
and exclaimed vehemently, << I am a FVenchraan ; 
I will die a Frenchman ;" thanked his counsel fot 
tbeir zeal, forbade them to proceed, as his defence 
was not free, was condemned to death, and shot at 
nine o'clock on the following morning. 

At the moment when Louis's dignity and inde* 
pendence of foreigners were thus acted upon as the 
ground of depriving Ney of his chief means of de* 
fence, those despicable judges knew that the king 
of France was escorted by foreign ba3ronets at 
every step from the frontier to the capital ; that 
Paris was opened to him by this very convention ; 
that Paris was at the moment when they spoke in 
the military occupation of those very foreigners^ 
under a foreign mUitary governor ; and that without 
them he could not sit one hour upon the throne. 
Such of the peers as thought only of their vengeanoe 
w^e less infamous than the creatures who, undet 
the base influences of favour ar fear, stained thei> 
consciences with perjury and blood. 

The case, as it affects the duke of Wellington, 
has-been fairly stated on both sides, and the reader 
left to judge. The duke himself, when he reflects 
upon it, as assuredly he often does, may well ex« 
daim " This is a sorry sight." Caraccioli, a man of 
untarnished honour and patriotism, is not for k 
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moment to be coupled with Ney ; but Nelson had 
die melancholy excuse of acting under the influence 
of two abandoned and artful women. 

The duke of Wellington is described as a man of 
kind and humane feelings. How is this to be 
reconciled with the unhappy affair of Ney ? Is it 
that his head was turned, and his perceptions dis- 
torted by his sudden elevation — his heart hardened 
by the new ambition of politics as well as war, and 
by the communion and maxims of two veteran in- 
triguers, notorious for regarding political morality 
as' a jest to the wise ? It was ^remarked at the time 
that he affected a sort of disdain for the conventions 
of social manners, and even of language. There is 
in his letter to lord Castlereagh a curious examjde 
of the latter. « A great deal," says he, " has 
lately been said here respecting the measures I 
have been obliged to adopt in order to obtain for 
the king of the Netherlands his paintmgs and other 
things out of the museum." Would it not be sup- 
posed that the writer was another Mummius, who 
would make the carriers responsible, in case of 
damage, for replacing the immortal master-pieces 
of Grecian art? But the man who affected this 
contemptuous negligence of style, as if style were 
a consideration beneath him, is said to be an ardent 
and enlightened admirer of sculpture and painting. 
Perhaps, in the affair of Ney, he thought he might 
contemn, not only manners and language, but 
human opinions and human feelings. If he thought 
kq he was [mistaken, and has discovered his mis- 
take long since. The opinion of Europe was too 
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mttcfDg for him, as he himself said, in his letter^ 
the aimies of Europe were for the French peo{de ; 
and he has recently discovered, by the fate of his 
^* order of the day'* against reform, that he cannot 
run counter to the opinion of England with im« 
punity. 

The affair of Lavallette, rescued from the scaffold 
by the devoted affection of his wife, and by the 
resolute humanity of sir Robert Wilson, Mr. 
Bruce, and captain Hutchinson, is too well known 
to be more than glanced at. A rancorous feeling 
against the English was excited in Paris by the 
sacrifice of Ney. The generous hardihood of 
three* Englishmen rescuing a Frenchman from 
the jaws of death, by an enterprise of great skill 
and peril, changed, by an instantaneous re-action, 
national animosity into grateful admiration, among 
a people both volatile and susceptible in the ex- 
treme. 

The domestic incidents of this year, during and 
after the marvellous episode of the hundred days, 
are few and, for the most part, unimportant. A con- 
siderable extension, and new gradation of the Order 
of the Bath were made by the prince regent, with 
the view to reward distinguished military and naval 
services. It was obviously suggested by the closer 
intercourse with foreign military systems, and con- 
demned by many as a foppery quite alien to the 
English character. The censure, however, was 

* There was a fourth ; but the French police was unable to 
decipher his name in the letter of sir Robert Wilson, and he 
escaped discovery. 
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rather churlish thtti readonaMe. The tneasure de* 
eerres unqualified commendation, with the sde ex« 
oeption of its being too jealously exclusive,^ unlike 
that most powerful mord lever, the French L^ion 
of Honour. 

Parliament was deprived of one of its most diif 
tinguished members, and the country of one of its 
best and ablest patriots, under melancholy circum* 
fltances, which rendered the loss, public and pri« 
vate, more poignantly and deeply felt. Mr. Whit- 
bread, after suffering for some time, under occa- 
sional despondency and delusions of imaginatidQ, 
died on the morning of the 6th of July by his owa 
hand. As a public and private man he was cite of 
tiie finest specimens whidi the country has pi^ 
duced of the democracy of England individualised. 
His eloquence, without ambition or studied graces 
was prompt and v^orous ; his views right-minded 
in every sense; his life and demeanour fraak^ 
umple, humane, disinterested, and, above all, inde- 
pendent. Lord Tavistock, in moving a new writ 
fcr Bedford on the occasion of his death, pro* 
nounced upon him a short, afiecting, and truly 
eloquent eulogy. << Accustomed," said his friend^ 
'^ to defend his opinions with earnestness and 
warmth, the energies of his poweri\il and com* 
pr^ensive mind would not suffer in him the least 
i^roach to tameness and indiffsrenoe; but no par* 
tide of .ttiimosity ever found a place in his breast ^ 
and, to adopt his own words on another mournful 
occasion, < he never cairied his political enmity 
beyond the threshold of this house*' " 

The duke of Cumberland was married at Berliii» 
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ia the eiurlj part of the year, fea a daughter oS tfair 
reigniiig dvke^ itf Meeklenburgk^Strelitay niece of ^hs 
qseen c^ Bngland, and widow of the prince of 
Satms. Twice married, she was divorced from one 
hittband by law, fram the other by death. The^ 
queen wrote a letter to her brother, the duke of 
Mecklenburgh, with assurances of a kind reception 
of the bride, his daughter, on her arrival in England. 
It proved, however, on the arrival of the didte 
and duchess of Cumberland, that the queen would 
not receive the lady either in private or at court* 
The queen's letter was published in the newspapers. 
Her partisans were, for a moment, confounded, but 
soon recovered sufficient effrontery to reply, that it 
was written by her as a sort of collusive compro- 
mise, to be shown in the German courts, upon an 
understanding that the duchess should not come to 
England. Pending this dispute, parliament was 
requested, by a message from the regent, to make 
an accession of 6000/. a year to the duke's income 
on his marriage. The proposed grant, after pass- 
ing through several stages by small majorities, was 
ultimately thrown out by a majority of one, after 
some speeches by no means flattering to the duke 
<^ Cumberland. 

The domestic vulgarities and family feuds of 
courts are among the most worthless matters of 
information or enquiry. Whether, therefore, die 
queen's motives for her animosity originated in 
certain gossiping tales of German court gallantry 
or scandal, or in the lady's having sacrificed the 
duke of Cambridge to the duke of Cumberland 
•^ a violent supposition, by the way, of the ca- 
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prices of the sex — may be left undecided. The 
demeanour of the duchess of Cumberland in this 
country has been, to say the least, unobtrusive 
and unimpeached; but it must be confessed that a 
disastrous fatality, — something inauspicious and in- 
describable,— attaches to the prince her husband* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

1816, 1817. 

A.r the commencement of 1816 large militaiy 
establishments still pressed heavily on the resources 
of England and other great European communities. ' 
But these armed majsses were sedentary and idle. 
The spirit of conquest which gave them activity 
and employment was bound captive beyond the con- 
fines of Europe upon an island rock. Parliament 
was opened on the 1st of February by conunission. 
The prince regent had shortly before been so 
seriously indisposed, that there were, for a mo- 
ment, rumours of his death, and he was not yet 
sufficiently recovered to open the session in person. 
The speech consisted of triumphant congratulations 
on the brilliant success of his majesty's armies, the 
happy restoration of the Bourbons, the good under- 
standing with his majesty's allies, the prospects of 
peace, and the assurance especially addressed to 
the house of commons ^' that the manufactures, 
commerce, and revenue of the United Kingdom 
were in a flourishing condition." In the house of 
lords, after some objections suggested, rather than 
urged, by lords Lansdowne, Holland, and Grosvenor» 
the address was unanimously, agreed to. In the 
house of commons Mr. Brand (lord Dacre) moved» 
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by way of amendment, an addition to the address, 
pledging the government to an efficient reduction 
of the public burdens, and the house to an imme- 
diate enquiry into the state of the nation. Lord 
John Russell, who seconded the amendment, said 
that distress existed to such an extent as could 
neither be covered nor compensated by victories 
and trophies, and warned the country of an m- 
tention to continue the income tax in time of 
peace. The chancellor of the exchequer (Mr* 
Vansittart) excited some merriment, when, by way 
of proving the anxious attention of ministers to the 
state of the nation, he solemnly declared that the 
last was the busiest summer he had passed in his 
life» The amendment, after further discussion^ was 
negatived, and the address adopted by a majority 
of 90 to 2S. 

On the bringing up of the report next day, the 
chancellor of the exchequer avowed his mtentton 
to continue the property tax in what he called a 
modified form. 

Several treaties and conventions with fore%ii 
powers were immediately communicated to par- 
liament. The most important was the treaty whidi 
provided that sixteen F^nch fortresses on the 
northern ahd eastern frontier should be occupied 
by the allies with 150,000 men, for five years, at 
the cost of France, under the command of the duke 
of Wellington. 

The memorable league called the Holy Alliance 
bad been signed at Paris by the three sovereigns <€ 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, in person, on the 26th 
of September, 1815, and promulgated by the diief 
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eonqjirator from St. Petersburgfa pn Christmas day. 
0& the 9th of February Mr. Brougham moved that 
a copy of this convention be laid on the taUe of 
the bouse. He r^oaarked upon the singularity 
of a treaty in which monar chs were the actual di- 
plomatists ; cited an expression of Voltaire, that " a 
colloquy of kings* boded no good to nations ; " and 
especially observed, that the pious strain of the 
contracting parties in the document had an ominous 
coincidence with the vocabulary of the Empress 
Catlierine, when she called upon the Poles, ^< as 
tiiey loved their Ood, and kissing the cross of their 
Redeemer, to come unto Jiier their t^ider mother," 
after she had just massacred 30,000 Poles at War- 
saw, and driven 50,000 more fortli upon the world. 
Lord Castlereagh refused to produce the treaty ; 
said it was communicated to the prince regent the 
very first by the emperor Alexander, and approved,, 
though not acceded to ; wondered how any candid 
person could questi<Mi the good faith and piety of 
the allies ; and declared his solemn c(»iviction that 
the alliance was one of «' charity and peace." The 
majority of the house of commons acted upon his 
authority, or adop ted his views. 

The following is the text of this momentous, com- 
pact, comprised in the compass of a preamble, and 
three short articles:—- 

^* In the name of the most holy and indivisible 
Trinity. 

" Their majesties the emperor of Austria, the king' 
of Prussia, aaid tlie emperor of Russia, having, in 
ccmsequeace of the great events which have marked 
* li'dbouchement des rois. 

VOL. III. K n ] 
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the course of the three last years in Europe, and e*^ 
pecially of the blessings which it has pleased Divine 
Providence to shower down upon those states which 
place their confidence and then- hope on it alone^ 
solemnly declare, that the present act has no other 
object than to publish in the face of the whole world 
their fixed resolution, both in the administration of 
their respective states, and in their political rela- 
tions with every other government, to take for their 
sole guide the precepts of that holy religion, — 
namely, the precepts of justice. Christian charity, 
and peace, which, far from being applicable only to 
private concerns, must have an immediate influence 
on the councils of princes, and guide all their steps» 
as being the only means of consolidating human 
institutions, and remedying their imperfections. 
In consequence, their majesties have agreed on the 
following articles : — 

" Art. 1. Conformably to the words of the Holy 
Scriptures, which command all men to consider each 
other as brethren, the three contracting monarch^ 
will remain united by the bonds of a true, and in- 
dissoluble fraternity ; and, considering each other 
as fellow-countrymen,' they will, on all occasions, 
and in all places, lend each other aid and assistance ; 
and regarding themselves, towards their subjects 
and armies, as fathers of families, they will lead 
them in the same spirit of fraternity with which 
they are animated to protect religion, peace, and 
justice. 

" 2. In consequence, the sole principle in force, 
whether between the said government or between 
their subjects, shall be that of doing each reciprocal 
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service^ &nd of testifying, by unalterable good-willy 
the mutual affection with which they ought to be 
animated to consider themselves as members of 
one and the same Christian nation, the three allied 
princes looking on themselves as merely delegated 
by Providence to govern three branches of one 
family, namely, Austria, Prussia, and Russia ; thus 
confessing, that the Christian nation, of which they 
and their people form a part, has in reality no other 
sovereign than Him to whom alone power really 
belongs, because in Him alone are found all treasures 
of love, science, and infinite wisdom ; that is to say, 
God, our Divme Saviour, the word of the Most High, 
the word of life. Their majesties consequently re- 
commend to their people, with the most tender 
solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying that peace 
which arises from a good conscience, and which alone 
is durable, to strengthen themselves every day more 
and more in the principles and exercise of the duties 
which the Divine Saviour has taught mankind. 

*^ 3. All the powers who shall choose solemnly to 
avow the sacred principles which have dictated the 
present act, and shall acknowledge how important it 
is for the happiness of nations that those truths 
should henceforth exercise over the destinies of 
mankind all the influence which belongs to them, 
will be received with equal ardour and affection 
into this holy alliance. 

« Done in triplicate, and signed at Paris, the year 
of grace 1815, Sept. 14. (26.) 

" Francis. 

" Frederick William. 

*< Alexander." 
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. The deep intent, i^ this %iestty was seen bjr 
many persons of very infii^rior sagacity to a Brougham 
and a Voltaire^ but esci^ed the great mass of the 
people thrQugh the most intelligent nations of 
Europe. Many persons, struck by its singularity, 
by its evangelical diction, £^ vague mysticism of 
tone, thought that it originated in an excess c£ 
sincere enthusiasni. The sovereigns^ astonished, it 
was supposed, at their marvdUous deliverance, and 
conscious of their demerit, were impressed with 
the belief of a miraculous interposition of the 
Almighty. 

A particular train of thought too singly pursued, 
T- association of ideas, — nervous temperanoent^ 
natural or induced, — are undoubtedly more power- 
ful in some cases than reason and reality, and there 
9xe many instances of good sense and the highest 
order of intellect, blended with the delusions of 
&naticism, in the pursuit of gieat ends. But Alex- 
ander of Russia, false, adroit, ambitious, and inor- 
dinately vain, — yet without even that genius which 
is but a strong manifestation of the imagination, or 
of the passions, — was not a Erichelieu, or a Crom- 
well, to blend the delusions of fanaticism with a 
remorseless policy like th^ first, or with an enlight-. 
eced superior reason like the second. To establish 
a fraternal league of mutual a^d benevolent toler- 
ation and concord, between the protestant religion 
of Prussia, the catholic religion of Austria, the 
Greek religion of Russia, in that beneficent spirit 
of devout hospitality which prevailed between the 
local religions and household gods of the various 
nations of heathen antiquity, was a conception be- 
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ytmd the understanding of Alexander, Francis, and 
Frederick William. 

This alliance then may be ascribed to other mo- 
tives. Hie popular mind was invited into action by 
the sovereigns themselves during the last and suc- 
cessful stage of the contest with Napoleon. This 
new power, diffused and consolidated ' by secret 
and even mystic organisation, survived its first 
Object, became more developed and enlightened, 
and threatened a war of revolutionary innovati<m 
against feudal- despotism and divine right. The 
^nperor of Russia, encouraged by the success with 
whidi he had already imposed upon the easy faith of 
thie world, trumpeted by madame de Stael, and 
other conceited, selfish, and parasitical traffickers 
in that great staple of selfishness and charlatanerie 
—-the popular literature of Europe — affecting A 
sort of tutelage of nations; having every where his 
literary emissaries and informers — of whom th^ 
Wretched Kotzebue was one — and adopting a cant- 
ing mysticism of diction which the most vulgar 
impostors easily assume*, — the emperor of Russia, 
trtth these means and motives, may be reasonably 
supposed to have contemplated in this league a sort 
of theocratic despotism to be exercised by a trium- 

* Among other influences In the formation of the holy 
league, lias been reckoned that of the German sibyl, madame 
die Krudener, upon the emperor of Russia. But it was not 
until the beginning of 1816, that she began her preachings at 
BMe,- whilst the imperial mystic was at St. Petersfourgh. He 
fUbflequently took her under liis protection, upon her bdng 
condemned to silence in Switzerland and Germany; and may 
possibly have aflPected prophetic communion with her, as Numa 
and Sertorius with the nymph and the hind. 
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irirate of tyraots, as an antagonist conservative^ 
force to keep down by mutual aid the dangerous . 
and threatening tendencies of the popular mind, and 
the hostile principle of liberty and reform. The 
holy alliance, in fine, may be judged by the previous 
aind subsequent acts of the contracting parties ; and, 
viewing it in this light, it may be said of the three 
sovereigns as of the Roman augurs, that they could 
hardly have met (for the purpose of signing it) with- 
out laughing in each other's faces. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, in the course of 
his financial statement, made on the ] 2th of Feb- 
ruary, announced that he should propose an income 
tax of five per cent. The continuance of this tax> 
even thus reduced, was strongly deprecated by pe- 
titions, especially from the trading cities and towne^ 
and vehemently declaimed against in the hou^e of 
commons. The minister persisted, and was de- 
feated on a division by a majority of 238 to 20.1. 
A loan now became indispensable, and as the greater 
or lesser amount was, within a certain compass, im- 
material, he abandoned, for the relief of the land- 
holders, the war malt tax. He stated the supplies 
of the year at 39,500,000/. ; and the ways and meana 
to meet them deficient about 2,500,000/. Such were 
the complication and obscurity in which this great 
master of arithmetical chiaro-scuro (Nicholas Van-? 
sittart, Lord Bexley) involved his accounts, that 
Mr. J. P. Grant moved counter-resolutions,— prov- 
ing upon his view a deficiency of 17>000,000/. The 
majority decided for the minister, but certainly 
witiiout the remotest understanding of the matters 
in dispute. 
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- TPhe army estimates, ndtwithstanding their enor- 
mous amount for a time of peace, passed without 
much difficulty. The proposal of so large a force 
«s 25>000 men for Ireland, — equal to that required 
fijr the remainder of the United Kingdom, — ex- 
cited surprise and animadversion. Mr. Peel, who 
had just commenced his political life, was at this 
time secretary for Ireland. His collegiate repu- 
tation preceded him in parliament. His superior 
talents, and. highly exercised mind, manifesting 
themselves through the medium of an eloquence 
rather subdued and severe than ostentatious or 
figurative, did not strike the multitude, but made 
ttim regarded by the judicious as the leading political 
aspirant of the time. He on this occasion proved 
the necessity of the large force proposed in Ireland 
with convincing energy and mournful truth. But 
Mr. Peel, unfortunately for Ireland and for himself, 
instead of looking forward to a political, thought 
only of a party chieftaincy, and joined under the 
Standard of religious intolerance. His anti-catholic 
policy neutralised or counteracted the better spirit 
ef his Irish administration, and continues to trammel 
his ambition even after he has renounced it 

The usual and barren routine of motions for an 
enquiry into the state of Ireland, and for the repeal 
cf the penal laws, soon followed, with their usual 
results. A measure of some practical importance 
— the consolidation of the exchequers of Great 
Britain and Ireland — tock place in the- course of the 
session. 

' The case of Napoleon was represented as new, 
imd unprovided for by the law of war ot of nations* 
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Lord Castlereagh brought in two IhUs, authorising 
and regulating the mode of his detention^ with an 
assurance thai* every indulgence and enjojnnent 
should be permitted the prisoner, oonsistentljr wkh 
his safe keeping. Both bilb passed without oppo** 
sition into laws. 

Mr. Canning was unconnected with the goverHi' 
ment since 1809; and for the two last years had 
not appeared in parliament. A reconciliation, how** 
ever, had taken place between him and lord Castle- 
reagh. Having to attend an invalid son, who was 
advised to try the air o€ Lisbon, Mr. Cannii^ ac- 
cepted in an evil hour the appointment of ambas- 
sador to receive the prince regent of Portugal, who 
was announced to be preparing for his return from 
the Brazils. This unfortunate appointment sub- 
jected one of the most disinterested and least 
money-loving of men to popular obloquy, and the 
humiliation of being put, in the following session^ 
by a motion of Mr. Lambton, upon his defence. 
Mr. Canning arrived in England early in 1816; and 
on the SOth of May Mr. Hnskisson moved a new 
writ ^ Liverpool, upon his appointment to the 
office of president of the board of controul. 

After the house of commons had voted its thanks, 
to be conveyed by a complimentary deputation to 
the duke of Wellington, who had just arrived unex- 
pectedly from France, parliament was prorogued by 
the prince regent in person, on the 2d of July. 

The 3d of May in this year was signalised by an 
event which diffused through the kingdom unqua^ 
lilied joy,— the marriage of the princess Charlotte 
«f Wales* Hie pidi^ic Mi a lively interest, ipspired 
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'fagr thcf personal character of the young princest, 
•till more, perhaps, than by her relation to the state. 
All the circumstances tended to give unalloyed 
•^atuB^ction. It was a marriage of her own choice, 
in which political calculations had no share. The 
chosen husband was third son of a. minor German 
•prince; a captain of cavalry in the Austrian service, 
with hardly any other fortune than his sword. His 
advantages of person, — the reputation of an amiable 
diaracter and an accomplished robd, -*- above aU, 
his being the ehoice of the princess,—- made him for 
his hour a popular idol. At nine in the evening the 
marriage was solemnised with extraordinary mag- 
nific^ce, in the apartment called the crimson 
diamber, at Carlton House. Princes, princesses, 
lords, ladies, foreign ambassadors, ministers of states 
-erowded round the altar. . The duke of Clarence 
Introduced the bride; the prince regent gave her 
^away; and the event was announced by the Tower 
^uns« The compliance of the regent with tlie wishes 
^ his daughter diminished, if it did not wholly do 
-awi^ with, his unpopularity as a husband and father. 
The people, in short, seemed for a moment to forget 
all-*-- even to the mortality of her who was the 
object oi their affections and hopes. 

In the course of the summer, it was remarked 
that the meetings of the princess Charlotte and her 
fiMher were infrequent. By some, this was ascribed 
to her domestic happiness end love of retirement ; 
by others, to her being informed that the regent 
was actually taking measures to separate himself 
Irom her mother by a divorce. The princess of 
Wales was still on her travels, and disreputable tales 
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of her conduct and companionsbips circulated verf 
freely at home and abroad. The rumours of a 
divorce, however, died away towards the dose of 
the year, either because there was never any found- 
ation for them, or because the prince regent and 
his ministers found it. advisable to give way to public 
.opinion, and to the remonstrances of the princess 
Charlotte. 

In the beginning of September, England had oc- 
casion to rejoice once more in th& valour of her 
navy. The enterprise was still more distinguished 
for the generosity of its motives, than even for its 
brilliant success. The state of peace made all the 
nations of Europe more sensible to the outrages of 
the Barbary corsairs, and allowed the greater 
powers leisure to attend to the solicitations of the 
lesser for protection. Admiral lord Exmouth, com- 
manding in the Mediterranean, received ordecs 
«arly in the spring of 1816 to demand from the 
beys of Tripoli and Tunis, and the dey of Algiers, 
satisfaction and protection for the flags of the Ionian 
isles, Naples, and Sardinia, and the total abandon- 
ment of Christian slavery. The two former im- 
fdicitly complied ; the last gave partial satisfaction, 
and rather temporised than refused to treat Christian 
datives henceforth as prisoners, according to the 
usages of civilised war. Afler some weeks had 
been lost in negotiation, lord Exmouth, with a well 
equipped British fleet, and the Dutch squadron of 
admval Capillen, appeared before Algiers on the 
'27th of August — opened a tremendous discharge 
of shot^ shells, and rockets upon the city — set it 
an fire in several parts — destroyed the Algerine 
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4eet and arsenal -^ silenced the batteries — killed 
about 7000 of the Alg^rines, who, on the whola^ 
fought resolutely —» lost on his side, Dutch and 
British, 883 killed or wounded — and imposed on 
the dej as chief conditions of peace, the abolition 
of Christian slavery for ever; and the delivery to 
the British flag of all slaves within the dominions of 
the dey, to whatever nation belonging, on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

It was proclaimed in the speech from the throne 
at the opening of the session, that " the manufac- 
tures, commerce, and revenue of the united kingdom 
were in a flourishing state." Ministers, in this an- 
nouncement, proved an equal want of candour and 
capacity. There was distress at the time to an 
extent which nothing but presumptuous effrontery 
would attempt to disguise; and its workings and 
phei^omena were such as would have discovered tp 
persons ordinarily sagacious, that instead of being 
checked, it must terminate in a severe and perilous 
crisis. But the government of that period was, with 
the exception of one man, constituted of persons of 
a vulgar order of mind, — subaltern politicians, whose 
chief qualification was routine experience as admi- 
nistrators. They received credit for grand results 
produced, not by political genius, of which they 
were destitute, but by extrinsic circumstances and 
events. Suppose them for a moment judged by the 
standard of their successes, and this absurdity fol- 
lows — that the names of Liverpool, Castlereogh* 
and Vansittart, should. descend to posterity as the 
representative signs of a greater quantity of in« 
tellect than those of Pitt, GrenvUle, and Dui)da& 
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The pressure in the course of the summer was 
equally grievous upon agriculture and manufactures. 
The burden of taxes, rent, and tithes continued un- 
diminished ; whilst tlie factitious war prices of land 
produce fell, and the landholder was ruined. Aa 
over-production of 'manufacturing labour, deprived 
of the war monopoly of the foreign market, was 
disposed of at a ruinous sacrifice, or left upon the 
hands of the producer ; and the manufacturing ca- 
pitalist was reduced to inaction, — the labourer to 
starvation. The ancient cant of religion and social 
order had fallen into disrepute; the more recent 
appeals to military glory and the peace of Eun^ 
would not bear repetition in the midst of sufferings 
complaint, and raging discontent ; and the ministers 
invented a new fallacy, which they expressed by 
a new phrase — " the transition from war to peace." 
The simple fact was, that the nation now found itself 
called upon to pay the price of its glory, and of 
having restored Louis XVIII. 

An inclement season and bad harvest filled up 
the measure of public calamity. Serious tumults, 
and nocturnal outrages the most daring and criminal, 
took place in the agricultural districts of Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Noriblk, and Snflfolk ; and in the manu« 
&6turing districts of Warwickshire, Lancashire, 
Staffofdshire, and South Wales. The distressed 
workmen, banding themselves into disorderly and 
formidable bodies, violated the public peace by their 
tumultuous proceedings, or appealed to the puUic 
eompassion by presenting themselves — a mefam- 
choly sight — yoked like brute animals to loaded 
waggons, which they drew from town to town. 
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There was a natural and urgent call for retrencb- 
ment in the public service^ stod for the abdition eS 
usdess charges. Ministers were obstinately op- 
posed to economical reform. This was asciibed^ 
pertly to their individual and family interests, but 
still more to a placed and pensioned oligarchy, 
which tyrannised over the ministers as well as the 
country, through the fallacious and corrupt consti- 
tution of the house of commons ; and a prayer ibr 
pariiamentary reform figured in many of the pe- 
titions on the state of public distress. The most 
fiank and energetic of these remonstrances, was 
&at of the common hall of London to tlie prince 
r^ent. The citizens in their petition conveyed a 
severe lesson to the regent, upon " immense sub- 
sidies to foreign powers to defend tlieir own terri- 
tories, or make aggressions on those of others,'* — 
<^ enormous sums paid for unmerited pensions and 
sinecures,*' — " an unconstitutional and imnecessary 
military force in time of peace," — " overwhelming 
taxation," — "lavish expenditure,"— " all arising 
from the inadequate and corrupt state of tlie r^re- 
preeentation/* This address must have deeply 
wounded the regent ; but the expressions of stem 
rebuke, and the rude sulkiness of manner with 
which he replied to it, were ungracious and un- 
warrantable. In reading the answer, he pointed 
bis resentment by emphasis, pauses, and frowns ; 
and having concluded it, he turned upon his heel, 
without allowing those whom- he addressed the 
usual and absurd courtesy of kissing his hand. The 
court of common council retaliated, by recording 
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the answer in their proceedings, with a censure upon 
the ministers who advised it» 

In London, the general distress of the time was 
diiefly felt by the Spitalfields weavers; who, of the 
manufacturing population of the metropolis, are the 
most formidable for their spirit, density, and organ- 
isation. A petition, professing to be from a meeting' 
of the workmen of this quarter, to the regent, was 
forwarded through lord Sidmouth^ the home secre- 
tary, about the middle of November ; and an ad- 
journed meeting to hear the result, was fixed for the 
following 2d of December, to be held in an open 
space called Spafields, on die north-eastern outskirts 
of the metropolis. Whilst at this adjourned meeting 
a person of some notoriety, named Hunt, was ha- 
ranguing the meeting from a waggon at one point, 
another orator from his waggon at another addressed 
his section of the multitude — declaimed on the in- 
sensibility of the regent to their sufferings — jumped 
down from his rostrum — called upon his hearers to 
follow him — was followed by a disorderly rabble, 
bearing inscribed banners and tri-coloured cockades 
— rushed through several leading streets of the 
city — plundered a few gunsmiths' shops of fire^ 
arms — passed in at one and out at another gate of 
the royal exchange, leaving three prisoners behind 
them, locked in — made what may be called mock 
demonstrations of an attack upon the bank and 
tower — excited for a time the terrors of an insur- 
rection — and, after being foiled by the defensive 
police of the city, separated and dissolved in their 
own weakness. The lord mayor (Wood) and a few 
other magistrates performed their duty with great 
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phffiaptitude and effect. About half a dozen of the 
rioters were arrested in the course of the day. Two 
persons only, named Watson, father and son, apo- 
thecaries, as it proved, in very reduced circum- 
stances, had any pretensions to respectability or 
intelligence. The fatherwas apprehended ; but the 
son, described as the person who called upon the 
rabble to follow him, and who grievously wounded 
an individual during the plunder of a gunsmith's 
shop, effected his escape to America. Never was 
attempt at political insurrection, whether premedi- 
tated or improvised, more crazy and contemptible. 

The opening of the year 1817 was truly dismal. A 
rise in the price of com, produced by a bad harvest, 
gave the landholders a faint, melancholy, and even 
doubtful advantage ; whilst it aggravated starvation 
into famine in the manufacturmg districts. Volun- 
tary benevolence did all that could be expected of 
the most humane and generous people, by public 
subscription and private relief; but the evil far ex- 
ceeded its utmost limits. Acts of lawless violence 
and tumultuary desperation continued imabated, 
and, it may be said, unchecked. The ministers 
i^peared rather to observe the popular movements, 
than employ the force placed at their disposal by 
the law of the land. The chief, if not the only ex- 
ception, was the trial at the Old Bailey of Watson 
the elder, and three persons named Preston, Cash- 
man, and Hooper, on a capital charge as Spafields 
insurgents. Cashman only was convicted. JEIewai& 
a reckless, desolate, Irish sailor, scarcely conscious 
of the crime into which he had been drawn by dis- 
tress and the braggart declamations of vulgar sedi- 
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tionists, who were too dastard] j and expert to commit 
themselves. 

The meeting of pai*liament was fixed for the SStb- 
of January, Preparations were made for tlie openii^ 
of the se8si(m by the regent in person. There wa» 
a prevalent impression, perlmps maliciously en- 
couraged, among the more distressed and dtBccn-i 
tented of the coinmo»' people, that the regent waus 
insensible to their sufferings. His n6toriou« taste 
for gorgeous pomp and oriental seclusion, ^Eivoured 
the supposition that he looked upon his subjecta as 
born foi' his use. A numerous mob crowded his 
passage to the house of lords ; btft no expressions of 
insuU or disapprobation were indulged. The regent^ 
however, marked something sinister in the looks 
and silence of the crowd. This so affected hmiy 
that he read the speech with a weak ^and Altering 
voice. 

The royal speech was looked for with more than 
usual interest. Afler the routine topics of the king's 
continued illness, — the firiendly assurances of foreign 
powers,-^ the brilliant adiievement of lord Exmouth 
-—the renewal and conclusion of an Indian war ia 
the Nepaul territory ; it admitted a deficiency in tte 
revenue — reconnnended a financial enquiry— an- 
ticipated benefit from the approaching issue of a 
new coinage ; and concluded with tlie following 
reference to the state of pnblic distress : — " Deeply 
88 I lament tlie pressure of these evils upon die 
country, I am senf^ible th^at they are of a nature not 
to admit of an immediate remedy ; but whilst I 
observe with peculiar satisfaction the fortitude wifli 
which so many privations have been borne, and tke 
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active benevok&ce which has been employed to miti- 
gate them, I am persuaded that the great sources of 
ouF national prosperity are essentially unimpaired ; 
and I entertain a confident expectation that the na- 
tive energy of the country will at no distant period 
surmount all the difficulties in which we are involved. 
In considering our internal situation, you will, I 
doubt not, feel a just indignation at the attempts 
which have been made to take advantage of the dis- 
tresses of the country, for the purpose of exciting a 
^irit of sedition and violence. I am too well con- 
vinced of the loyalty and good sense of the great 
body of his majesty's subjects, to believe them ca- 
pable of being perverted by the arts which are em*- 
ployed to seduce them; but I am determined to 
omit no precautions for preserving the public peace, 
and for counteracting the designs of the disaffected : 
and I rely with the utmost confidence on your cor- 
dial support and co-operation, in upholding a system 
of law and government, from which we have derived 
inestimable advantages, which has enabled us to 
conclude, with unexampled glory, a contest whereon 
depended the best interests of mankind, and which 
has been hitherto felt by ourselves, as it is acknow- 
leged by other nations, to be the most perfect that 
has ever fallen to the lot of any people.'' 

These dbservations were slovenly and ill-judged. 
It was little short of mockery to talk of << unex- 
ampled glory " to a. famishing population. But the 
ministers were resolved upon what they called vi- 
gorous measures^ and the speech was a declaration 
of war against sedition and reform. 

An amendment to the address was moved by 
VOL. III. L n^^^]^ 
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Mr. Ponsonbj, in the house of commons. The dek 
bate was suddenly interrupted by a message from the 
lords, desiring a conference in the painted chamher. 
It proTed that lord Sidmouth, the home secretary, 
had made a communication to the house of lords, of 
an attempt upon the life of the prince regent, on his 
return from the house. Lord James Murray, a lord 
of the bed-chamber, who, with the duke of Montrose, 
sat in the carriage with the regent, stated that the 
window was perforated by two bullets, discharged, 
he supposed, from an air-gun ; and that in a few 
seconds more, the glass was broken by a stone. Not- 
withstanding the confidence of lord James Murray 
as to bullets, none were found in the carriage ; there 
was no sign of its being perforated within ; no one 
was wounded ; ^^nd the opposite window, which was 
raised at the time, remained untouched. It was, 
however, in any case, a gross and criminal outrage; 
and both houses, having sent a joint address (^ con- 
gratulation to the regent on his escape, adjourned 
to the next day. 

They re-assembled accordingly': lord Grey moved 
an amendment, in which, as well as in his speech, 
he urged rigid economy; ^cient, not nominal, 
retrenchment; and enquiry into the state dfthe 
nation. It was negatived without a diviiucm. Mr. 
Ponsonby in the house of commons renewed his 
amendment, which was rejected by a majority of 
264 to 112. 

On the 3d of February, the following message 
from the regent was presented to both houses : -^ 
'< His royal highness the prince regent, acting in 
the name and on behalf of his majesty, has given 
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orders that there be laid before the house, papers, 
containing information respecting certain practices, 
meetings, and combinations in the metropolis, and 
in different parts of the kingdom, evidently calcu- 
lated to endanger the public tranquillity, to alienate 
the affections of his majesty's subjects from his 
majesty's person and government, and to bring into 
hatred and contempt the whole system of our laws 
and constitution. His royal highness recommends 
to the house to take these papers into their imme- 
diate and serious consideration." Lord Sidmouth 
in the house of lords, and lord Castlereagh in the 
house of commons, presented a sealed green hag 
containing the ominous papers. The thanks of botli 
houses were unanimously voted to the regent, and 
the two green bags respectively submitted to secret 
committees — the one of eleven lords, the other of 
twenty-one commoners. 

The ministers gave no intimation of their designs, 
beyond the disclaimer of lord Sidmouth that the 
message originated in the guilty attack upon the 
regent. It was, however, well understood, and 
openly charged upon them, that they contemplated 
inroads upon the public liberty. 

On the 18th and 19th of February the two 
committees made their respective reports, and con- 
currently proclaimed the existence of a desperate 
and widely spread treasonable conspiracy. The 
vagueness of statement, the artifices of expression, 
the palpable ex^gerations in the reports, com- 
bined with the opinion and knowledge which a 
free and intelligent nation must always have of 
what is passing within its own bosom, stripped these 
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oracles of aU terror, and even of public respect* 
The authority was suspected and derided, rather 
than the threatened danger feared or credited, and 
the green bags soon became a by-word of popular 
odium and ridicule. In truth, the reports of the 
lords and commons bore a close resemblance to 
those concocted in the inquisition, during the ex- 
istence of that redoubted institution in its '^ palmy 
state." The same practical sophism — the same sort 
of vicious circle — may be observed in the procedures 
of both. Here ministers supply, under seal, their 
materi^s of accusation, which, after passing through 
the alembic of two committees, are returned to 
them in the form of reports ; — and upon these ab- 
tracts of their own case, supplied secretly and ex 
parte by themselves, they proceed, as upon extrinsic 
independent evidence, to suspend the constitution. 

On the S^th of February, the grand secret of 
ministers exploded in both houses. Lord Sid- 
mouth in the one, and lord Castlereagh in the other, 
announced their intention to submit the five follow- 
ing bills ; viz. : — 1. A bill to extend to the person 
of the regent, the act for the better protection of 
hi$ majesty's person. 2. A bill to revive the act oi 
1795, against seditious meetings. 3. A bill to revive 
the act of the 39th George III., against correspond- 
ing societies. 4. A bill to revive the act against the 
seducing soldiers and sailors. 5. A bill to suspend 
the habeas corpus act. The second and fifth bills 
were strenuously resisted : lord Wellesley opposed 
the suspension of the constitution, in a speech of 
rare, varied, and most accomplished eloquence. 
Every mitigation even attempted in committee 
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&iled ; ministers seemed to impart the contagion of 
their fears to a majority of the lords and commons. 
At the close of February, the constitution was sus- 
pended, and lords Liverpool, Sidmouth, and Castle- 
reagh, assumed over Englishmen, the same power 
which they had so oflen denounced as odious, in- 
tolerable, and t3n:annical, when exercised by the 
French jacobins, under the name of Lot des suspects. 
London was represented as the great focus of 
conspiracy ; and yet no new culprit was discovered. 
The Spafields rioters — Watson (the elder), Preston, 
and Hooper — were raised from imprisonment as 
misdemeanants, to the dignity of traitors committed 
to the Tower. Thistlewood, who, like young Wat- 
son, fled from the capital charge, was apprehended, 
and also committed to the Tower, under a charge 
of treason. Lord Castlereagh lent his Irish ex- 
perience to the passive mediocrity of lord Liver- 
pool, and to the inhumanising terrors which beset 
the heart or overwhelmed the understanding of 
lord Sidmouth. It was chiefly in the manufac- 
turing districts that the ministry executed the 
conservative vigour of its suspicions and incarcer- 
ations. Government emissaries, and spies, sent 
down from London in the guise of delegates, prowled 
among the starving people. Such miscreants will 
make conspiracy where they do not find it. An 
atrocious system of stimulating and suborning 
crime, for the purpose of denouncing it, and, where 
this failed, supplying its place by perjury, soon pre* 
vailed. It is true that the assemblages and pro- 
ceedings of the starving populations in the great 
manufacturing towns demanded the utmost vigilance 
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of gOYerament, and the strong arm of the law. A 
large body of the people of Manchester formed the 
despairing, rather than the traitorous or seditious 
resolution of supplying themselves with eadi a blan- 
ket, and a few days* provision, for the purpose of 
proceeding unarmed to London, with a petition to 
the regent, setting forth their distress. They were 
to be joined by others from Stockport, Macclesfield, 
and Knutsford. This melancholy rather than for- 
midable march * had hardly commenced, when the 
blanketeers, as they were called, encountered the 
yeomanry and regular troops, and were either taken 
and imprisoned, or dispersed. But a government 
of ordinary firmness and capacity would have met 
this danger, and much more, with the powers confided 
to the administration by the established law of the 
land. The fears and weakness of the ministry, the 
disposition to abuse extraordinary powers inherent in 
local magistrates and the subalterns of party, and the 
profiigate arts of spies and informers, filled the jails 
with objects of .suspicion or alleged crime. Many 
were soon released as arbitrarily as they were im- 
prisoned. Those who were prominent as leaders or 
declaimers at the meetings . of the populace were 
detained, and in many instances removed for custody 
to the prisons of London. 

It is a relief to draw the curtain upon these de- 

* ** Nothing,*' says a Macclesfield newspaper of the day, 
** could be more wretched and pitiable than the condition of 
the few who reached this town ; some actually fainting from 
weariness ; and all of them without baggage, or any apparent 
resource with which to proceed 20 miles farther towards 
bn.*' 
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plorable remembrances, and pause for a moment 
upon a motion, but above all upon a speech, made 
at this period, in the house of commons, by Mr* 
Brougham. On the 13th of March he submitted 
to that house four resolutions on the state of the 
nation. The speech with which he introduced 
them is invaluable, perhaps unrivalled, as a historic 
record of facts, combined with meditative sagf^ity 
and vast acquirement. After sketching the state of 
tile country by broad and prominent traits of the 
decline of trade, and the privations and endurances 
of the people, he exposed the Mse system of com- 
mercial economy upon which parliament had long 
legislated, and taught those principles of commercial 
science which, adopted afterwards by the more 
^ilightaied of the ministry, repealed the navigation 
law, and liberated trade; << The period," says the 
leaker, "is now arrived, when, the war being 
dosed, and prodigious changes having taken place 
almost aU over the world, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to enter upon a careftd but fearless 
revision of our whole commercial system, that we 
may be enabled safely, yet promptly, to eradicate 
those vices which the lapse of time has occasioned 
or displayed ; to retrace our steps, where we shall 
find diat they have deviated from the line of true 
pc^cy ; to adjust ^d accommodate our laws to the 
alteration of circumstances ; to abandon many pre- 
judices, alike antiquated and senseless, unsuited to 
the advanced age in which we live, and unworthy 
of the sound judgment of the nation." Adverting 
to the navigation law, he says — *< But, whatever 
may have been the good policy of the navigation 
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law, I am quite dear that we have adhered to its 
strict enactments a century after the circumstances 
which alone justified its adoption had ceased to 
exist." 

The eloquence of this speech, not in the charac- 
teristic manner of the speaker, is another signal 
proof of the versatility of his powers. It is the 
elo(Mience of history, or of deliberative counsel, 
rather than that of dialectics and debate. The 
writer of these pages cannot resist the temptaUon 
to enrich them with the following passage, referring 
to the infant republics of South America : — - 

" Surveying, then, the derangement which per- 
vades every branch of the public economy ; seeing 
how our trade is cramped by the short-sighted 
operations of an unenlightened and senseless policy; 
finding what trifling relief^ and that little accom- 
panied with serious obstructions, it has derived from 
the prosperous condition of our foreign affairs ; we 
may assuredly affirm, that there never was a period 
in the vicissitudes of our fortunes, when British 
commerce might, with so much truth, be said to 
labojur for its existence. Casting our eye over 
every point of the compass, and scarce able to 
descry any from which a solitary ray of comfort or 
of hope breaks in, it is natursd for this house, to 
whose hands the sum of affairs ia committed — fin* 
our unfortunate brethren, suffering under distresses 
that baffle description, after bearing us, by their 
industry and their patience, through the late event- 
fiil struggle — for the whole population of the em- 
pire, exhausted by the drains of a protracted war- 
fare, weighed down by the pressure of intolerable 
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public burdens which it has accumulated^ and now 
cut off ffom the temporary relief which the un-^ 
natural monopoly of that war afforded; it is, I will 
say, but natural and reasonable for us all to direct 
our expectations towards any untried resources, 
any new opening that may present itself to the 
industry of the community. There can be no field 
of enterprise so magnificent in promise^ soi'firell' 
calculated to raise sanguine hopes, so congenial to 
the most generous sympathies, so consistent with 
the best and the highest interests of England, as 
the vast continent of South America. He must, 
indeed, be more than temperate, he must be a cold 
reasoner, who can glance at those regions, and not 
grow warm. The illustrious historian*, who has 
described the course of their rude invaders, relates, 
if I mistake not, that when, after unparalleled dan- 
gers, amid privations almost insupportable, through 
a struggle with sufferings beyond endurance — 
weary, hungry, exhausted with the toil, scared at 
the perils of their march — they reached at length 
the lofty summits, so long die object of their 
anxious enterprise, they stood at once motionless, 
in gratitude for their success, in silent amazement 
at the boundless ocean stretched out before them, 
and the immeasurable dominion spread beneath 
their feet, the scene of all their fond expectations. 
And now the peo[^e of this country, after their long 
and dreary pilgrimage, after all the dangers they 
have braved, the difficulties they have overcome, 
the hardships they have survived, in something 

* Robertson. 
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like the same state of suffering and exhaustion, have 
that very prospect opened to thek* view I If any 
sense of justice towards them, any regard for the 
dictates of sound policy, any reverence for the real 
wisdom of past ages, has influence over our coun- 
cils, they must be enabled and invited to approadi 
that hen^isphere, and partake in the numberless 
* benefits which flow from such an intercourse. Upon 
o&r good pleasure it depends to command the virgin 
resources of that mighty expanse of territory, va- 
ri^ated with every species of soil, exposed to all 
the gradations of dimate, rich from the fallow of 
centuries, sufficiently peopled to raise every variety 
of the produce we want, yet too thinly inhabited to 
threaten our own industry with any rivalry, watered 
in all directions by seas rather than rivers, studded 
with harbours through which to distribute its wealth 
over the Old World." 

Lord Castlereagh, in pursuance of a recommend- 
ation from the throne, at the opening of the sessiooy 
made an exposition of the state of the finances ; 
and moved a committee of finance, which was ap- 
pomted accordingly. He proposed to make re- 
ductions of expenditure to the amount, on his 
diowing, of two millions and a half, but the revenue 
fell short between nine and ten millions of that of 
the preceding year. The sum of 500,000/.,. m 
exchequer bil)s, for public works and fisheries in 
Great Britain, 250,000/. out of the consolidated 
fund for the same purposes in Ireland, were voted 
in April, as means of dleviating the public distress. 

The speaker of the house of commons, Mr. Abbot, 
resigned, from ill health, on the 30th of May ; re- 
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oeived, as usual, a peerage, by the title of baron 
Colchester ; and was succeeded in the chair of the 
commons by Mr. Manners Sutton. 

Lord Sidmouth had subjected popular meetings 
to such shackles as nearly took away the rights and 
substituted arbitrary imprisonment for the British 
liberty of the subject. Not content with this 
stfetch of authority beyond the constitution, ' he 
issued a circular to the lieutenants of counties, 
calling their attention to what he called blasphe- 
mous and seditious publications, and announcing 
to them, on the authority of the attoAiey and so- 
licitor general, that a justice of peace might appre- 
hend and hold to bail any person charged on oath 
with the publication of "such libels." The liberty 
of the press, and the question of libel, thus became 
dependent on the simple conjunction of a justice 
and an informer. He had, it is true, the authority 
of the law officers, — placemen during pleasure, poli- 
tieal nonentities, and of no repute as constitutional 
lawyers. This remarkable circular was brought 
under the notice of the house of lords by lord Grey. 
It is a singular fact, that lord Grey, on this occasion, 
made an able and erudite law argument ; which all 
the law lords, including lord EUenborough, made 
¥am efforts to refute ; and which lord EUenborough 
had the manliness to eulogise. A large majority, 
nevertheless, did not scruple to negative lord Grey's 
motion for a copy of the opinion of the law officers 
of the crown. The subject was brought before the 
house of commons by sir S. Romilly, whose argu- 
ment was equally triumphant, and as unscrupulously 
disposed of. 
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The country became somewhat more tranquil as 
the summer i^proached. It was not that there 
was less of distress, or even that the power of im- 
prisonment at discretion vested in ministers had 
this tranquillising effect ; but rather that the spies 
were now suspected or detected by the people, and 
that the harvest of sedition in consequence fell off. 
Lord Sidmouth, however, still pursuing his career 
of timid violence and arbitrary imbecility, and 
haunted, it may be supposed, by phantoms of danger, 
which he took for realities, said the prevailing tran- 
quillity was 'but a treacherous calm ; produced two 
supplementary green bags, the conteo^ts of which 
were examined and reported on as before by the 
same secret committees ; and the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act was continued beyond the sitting 
of parliament. 

The ministers had an easy game whilst their 
measures underwent no other criterion than that of 
majorities in the two houses ; but they had yet to 
encounter that touchstone of truth, and palladium 
of liberty, — a British j ury. They had obtained one 
verdict ; but the sacrifice of a solitary victim, whilst 
it vindicated public justice and the peace of society, 
proved nothmg for lord Sidmouth. The sailor 
Cashman may have justly suffered as a capital felon, 
but most assuredly was not a treasonable conspirator. 
Whilst the supplementary green bags were revealing 
to the committees the further progress of treason, 
and the reports upon them were yet pending, the 
ministers brought to trial, in the King's Bench, the 
four culprits confined under a charge of high treason 

the Tower. This was a momentous crisis. If 
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the accused were to be tried for their lives, the 
ministers were, at the same time, on trial for their 
measures and reputations. 

On the 9th of June, the four prisoners — Watson 
^the elder), Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper — were 
ocmveyed from the Tower, and placed, with all " the 
pomp and circumstance'' of prisoners of ^ate, at 
the bar of the king's bench. They asserted .their 
right of challenge, and were put singly upon their 
trials. Watson, the only one of them who had any 
i^ppearance of education or intelligence, was taken 
first. He was defended by Messrs. Copley (lord 
Lyndhurst) and Wetherell.* The trial lasted 
several days, and was attended by the leading op- 
position members of both houses. The principal 
witness for the crown was an accomplice or spy 
named Castles. He underwent direct and cross 
examinations at great length, and deposed to acts 
of unequivocal conspiracy and treason without num- 
ber ; but the infamy of his character, and the 
monstrous improbabilities of his narrative, stripped 
him of all credit in the eyes of the jury. The pri- 
soner, after a short deliberation, was pronounced 
<< not guilty ;" and Westminster Hall rang with the 
tremendous cheering of a great concourse of people 
which awaited the event. The case havmg thus 
failed, the prosecution of the remaining prisoners 
was abandoned, and they v^ere all instantly dis- 
diarged. This result covered the ministers with 

* The able defence made by Mr. Copley led to his promo- 
tion, and Mr. Wetherell left his practice in chancery to defend 
prisoners in the king's bench, by way of wreaking his ven- 
geance upon the govemment for a recent neglect. 
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derision and hatred. It was observed, that even 
supposing the prisoners guilty, yet their designs 
were so utterly senseless and contemptible, so in- 
dicative of raving imbecility, that an able minister, 
far from suspending the constitution, would not put 
off on their account his morning gown and slippers. 

In the course of the summer, disturbances were 
revived, but easily suppressed, in some of the mid- 
land and northern districts. At the York, assizes 
several persons were taken up on charges of treason. 
The informations against some were dismissed by 
the grand jury ; and the rest, on their being brought 
to trial, were adquitted, with the exception of two 
persons who were detained in prison under the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act. The result of a 
special commission sent down to Derby in October 
was different. Three men were capitally convicted, 
and executed. Several others were permitted to 
plead guilty, and had their lives spared. But sup- 
posing even here that the prisoners were guilty of 
a capital crime, and had even brought themselves 
within the legal construction of the crime of treason, 
the evidence for the crown fell far short of proving 
the. case put forward by ministers in their secret 
papers, as set forth in the reports of the secret 
committees. 

The last exploit, and one of the most unlucky, 
was the prosecution o£ some parodies, in a politioal 
sense, of the Litany, and other parts of the churd) 
service, as blasphemous libels. The real crime of 
these parodies was not that they were blasphemousi 
but that they personally galled lord,Castlereagh 
upon a point which was never touched^ however 
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lightly, in liis presencci witiiout calling forth the 
natural, perhaps generous, energy and better elo- 
quence of the man, in place of the wretched oratory 
of the politician, and making the blood mantle in 
his usually pale cheeL Mr. Hone, the publisher, 
since distinguished more reputably by his curious 
researches as a literary antiquarian, defended him- 
self chiefly on the ground that such parodies had 
the negative sanction of uniform toleration; cited 
several which had appeared at various periods, from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries ; and was 
acquitted. The trial took place before Mr. Justice 
Abbot, who had just been raised to the bench. 
There were still two more indictments remaining 
against Mr. Hone. Lord Ellenborough took the 
place of Mr. Justice Abbot on the second day ; and 
upon the opening of the trial, interdicted Mr. Hone 
from pursuing the same line of defence. Blas- 
phemy, he said, like Qther offences, derived no 
sanction or protection from previous impunity. It 
was expected that the greater experience, firmness, 
and authority of the chief justice, would impose 
silence upon the accused, and obtain a conviction 
from the jury. In the course of an unceasing 
worrying struggle of several hours between the 
accused and the judge, the former succeeded in 
throwing out fragments of his obnoxious defence, 
sometimes by artifice, sometimes by clamour, and a 
second verdict of " Not guilty " was returned. The 
chief justice next day appeared exhausted and de- 
pressed ; the contest between him and the accused 
was on his part more languid, and there was a third 
verdict of acquittal. Lord Ellenborough never re- 
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covered thb shock given to his health, and mortifi- 
cation to his spirit, in these remarkable trials ; and 
the ministry was exposed to fresh odium and con- 
tempt. 

This disastrous year would have been marked as 
unhallowed, with solemn acts of expiation, in the 
annals of pagan Rome. It closed with an event 
which struck the nation to the heart. On the 6th 
of November, the princess Charlotte of Wales died 
in a few hours after having given birth to a still- 
bom child. It would have been impossible for this 
princess, had she lived, to realise the hopes which 
she inspired. Men naturally seek refuge from the 
dii^gusts of the present^ in their visions of the 
future. Never was sorrow more universal and sin- 
cere. Her death was felt at every fireside as a 
domestic calamity. On the 18th of November, her 
remains were conveyed from Claremont to Windsor, 
there to repose within the dismal magnificence of 
the royal vault in St. George's Chapel. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

1818— 1819- 

ToB sixth and last session of the existing parlia- 
menl was opened by commission, on the 27th of 
January, 1818. Whether parental grief or conven- 
tional decorum had the greater share in the re- 
gent's abstinence from appearing as the first figure in 
a ceremonial which had such charms for him, that, 
rather than renounce it, he exposed himself to the 
licentious humour of the populace, was made a ques- 
tion at the time. The loss of an only child in the 
bloom of youth and hope is among the most afflicting 
incidents of mortality; and it so afiected the regent, 
that copious bleeding was judged necessary,to prevent 
the shock which he had received from endangering 
his life. The desolation of his domestic hearth, — the 
sense of holding a " barren sceptre in his hand," — 
might be expected to strip royalty of its pomp, and 
society of its enjoyments, in his eyes, for a long time 
to come. But the princess was scarcely three 
months consigned to the tomb, when the public was 
scandalised by learning that the regent, giving way 
to exulting spirits, or a vanity out of season, ex- 
hibited his accomplishments in music at the Prus- 
sian ambassador's table by singing a song. 
The death of the princess was referred to in the 
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speech of the commissioners with little grace of ex- 
pression or feeling. This document was chiefly re- 
markable for the sanguine tone in which the ministers 
congratulated the nation and themselves, on the re- 
turn of public prosperity and quiet. It concluded with 
a recommendation that additional churches should 
be built, << to meet the increased and increasing 
population of the country," and promote " the reli- 
gious and moral habits of the people." The address 
in the house of lords was unanimously agreed to. 
In the house of commons it was agreed to without 
a division, but not without animadversion. The sys- 
tem of demoralising espionnage, arbitrary imprison- 
ment, and unwarrantable state prosecutions for 
treason, pursued by ministers in the north of Eng- 
land, and in Scotland, was exposed with great force 
by lord Althorp and sir Samuel Romilly, and vin- 
dicated by the attorney-general' (Shepherd), in 
what was regarded an unfortunate defence. 

On the following day, lord Sidmouth brought in a 
bill to repeal the habeas corpus suspension act ; and, 
in order to expedite its progress, the standing orders 
of the house of lords were suspended. Lord Holland 
said he considered the act about to be repealed a 
great public calamity. " Believing," said he, ** as I 
most firmly do,that the habeas corpu8,-^a right of the 
people, equal to that of your lordships to sit and vote 
in this house, and of the king to the exercise of his 
sovereign prerogatives, — has been suspended upon 
garbled, tainted, and ex parte evidence, I am not 
satisfied with the simple repeal of that act, without 
a previous and solemn enquiry into the circum- 
stances under which it was passed," Lord Sidmouth, 
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in reply, reasserted the existence of a treasonable 
conspiracy, the necessity and benefits of the su^pen- 
sicMiy the wisdom and vigour of his own conduct; 
and the repeal bill, carried through its several, stages 
the same evening, was sent to the commons. It was 
received, and carried through all its stages by the 
house of commons, with equal rapidity, in the course 
of the night. 

Secret papers under seal in green bags were once 
more' presented by viscounts Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh to the lords and commons, on the 2d and 5th 
of February, and, after some conversation rather 
than debate, referred as before to secret committees. 
The object of these papers was well known before 
it was avowed. ^* I must,'* said lord Castlereagh, 
*^ frankly state, that I think a bill of indemnity 
necessary." Mr. Tierney treated this clumsy pro- 
ceeding with great point and humour. << The 
ministers," said he, << know that, by their procedings 
in the last year, they have during the last months, 
been making out a primd facie case against them- 
selves, in the mind of every man in the country ; 
and now they want a case made out for them, and 
that under the sanction of a committee of secrecy. ' 
The noble lord, with the candour of which he gives 
such frequent examples, says, he should have no 
objection to a bill of indemnity. No one will doubt, 
without this candour, that he wishes for a bill of 
indemnity if he can get it ; and to this end he pro- 
poses a committee, chosen by ballot, to sit on the 
papers in this bag. Why, this was one of the coarsest 
juggles which had ever been played off upon man- 
kind. HcHv^had the secretary of state acted? He 
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had BOt takeh up a few persons, who, by their influ- 
ence, or by the ramifications of extensive connec- 
tions, might be dangerous ; but he had gone, as it 
were, with a drag-net through particular counties, 
taking up whole classes of men. He believed the 
secretary had acted hastily, and in a manner which 
he would not have done, if it had not been a cabinet 
system to take measures of vigour. Alarm had 
been the daily bread of the administration; and 
nothing was to be done but to keep alive the ideA 
that danger was imminent, and that insurrections 
hung over our heads. They had now better in- 
formation than they had last session. They had not 
to proceed upon hints in the dark, or on the impres- 
sion which might be produced on any respectable 
gentleman in the committee, but on the result of 
long judicial proceedings." He next adverted to 
the spy system in the manufacturing districts, and 
more especially to the infamous artifices of a mis- 
creant named Oliver, a government spy, who had 
been sent down in the character of delegate 
from a club of London conspirators, which never 
was in being. Mr. Bragge Bathurst, one of the 
Sidmouth party, who has quartered himself upon 
the public as a placeman, or a pensioner, for near 
half a century, and was chiefly remarkable for the 
whimsical licence with which he used the word 
*< therefore" as a mere expletive in speech, said in 
reply, that as to Oliver, he had been only " acci- 
dentally,*' or " incidentally," present at the treason- . 
able meeting of which the proceedings were disclosed 
by him. 

The report of the secret committee of the house 
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of lords was presentedt on the 23d of February, by 
the duke of Montrose. After a review in detail. of 
the matters to which the secret papers referred, it 
concluded as follows : — "On the whole, therefore^ 
it has appeared to the committee that the govern- 
ment, in the execution of the powers vested in it 
by the two acts before mentioned, has acted with 
due discretion and moderation ; and, as far as ap- 
pears to the committee, the magistrates in the 
several disturbed districts have, by their activity 
and vigilance, contributed materially to the pre* 
servation of the public peace," The duke of Mont- 
rose, on the 25th, brought in a bill of indemnity, 
which, after a fruitless and fatiguing series of de- 
bates and divisions, was passed on the 5th of March 
by a majority of 93 to 27. Ten peers recorded 
their dissent in a protest, which remains a valuable 
and ably written historical record. 

The secret committee of the commons, having 
made their report in the same spirit as the lords^ 
the attorney-general introduced a bill of indemnity 
on the 10th of March. Mr; Lambton, after some 
observations of great force and severity^ moved an 
amendment, consigning it to that day six months* 
The amendment was negatived by a majority of 
190 to 64, and the bill read a first time. It was 
read a. second time on the following day, by a ma- 
jority of 89 to 24. The chief discussion took 
place upon the order of tlie day for committing 
it on the 11th of March. Several petitions, com- 
plaining of grievous oppression during the suspen** 
sion of the habeas corpus, were presented to the 
M 3 
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house. The allegations of the petitioners were in 
some instances gtossly exaggerated, distorted, or 
false. A person named Ogden neutralised the jus- 
tice and compassion really due to any oppressions 
which he endured, by a scandalous and disgusting 
falsification of his case. He complained of an 
afflicting infirmity brought on by his " ponderous 
irons," his " excruciating tortures " during sixteen 
hours of neglect and solitude in gaol, and *' an hour 
and forty minutes" under a surgical operation, 
described by him with disgusting minuteness ; when, 
in point of fact, and upon his own confession, it 
turned out that he was cured in prison at the public 
expense, and with the utmost humanity, of an in- 
firmity under wTiich he had been suffering for twenty 
years. Mr. Canning, in discussing the allegations 
and veracity of these petitions, exposed the case of 
Ogden to the derision of the house, and was loudly 
cheered. In the newspapers next day no two ver- 
sions of what he said precisely coincided- One 
version, from its alliterative point, was seized upon 
out of parliament, and made the ground of fixing 
upon him the charge of ridiculing the sufferings of 
a fellow-creature. The turn given to what fell 
from him wounded Mr. Canning, a man of humanity 
and spirit, most deeply. An anonymous pamphlet, 
in the form of a letter to him, contained the follow- 
ing words: — 

" The power, almost absolute, which has been, 
and may again be, placed, in your hands, may make 
you a respectable victim; and be assured, sir, that if 
ever I should be a prisoner of state, and, after being 
maimed by your gaolers, should be assaulted by 
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your jokes, I will put: you .to death with the 
same deliberation as I now give you this timely 
warning. This is no idle, although it is a defensive, 
menace ; nor is the resolution confined- to one in- 
dividual ; — IDEM trecenti juravimus." 

Mr. Canning addressed to the care of the publisher, 
for the anon3anous author, a short and very explicit 
private note. It would be unjust to the taste and 
temper of Mr. Canning to give the solitary words of 
challenge in this note, without the introduction : — 

" I received, early in the last week, the copy of 
your pamphlet, which. you (I take for granted) 
had the attention to send to me. Soon after, I was 
informed, on the authority of your publisher, that 
you had withdrawn the whole impression from him, 
with the view (as was supposed) of suppressing the 
publication. I since learn, however, that the pam- 
phlet, though not sold, is circulated under blank 
covers. I learn this from (among others) the gen- 
tleman to whom the pamphlet has been industriously 
attributed, but who has voluntarily and absolutely 
denied to me that he has any knowledge of it or 
its author. . 

" To you, sir, whoever you may be, I address 
myself thus directly, for the purpose of expressing 
to you my opinion, that you are a liar and a slan- 
derery and tocmt courage only to be an assassin. I 
have only to add, that no man knows of my writing 
to yoU, and that I shall maintain the same reserve so 
long as I have an expectation of hearing from you 
in your own name." 

The pamphlet was a puerile imitation of Junius ; 
M 4 
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and, on that account, ascribed to sir Philip Francn^ 
the person to whom Mr. Canning alludes as having 
disavowed it. The author, still burlesquing Junius^ 
refused to unmask. *' Whilst," said he, in an 
anonymous reply, *' Mr. Lambton is a < dolt and an 
idiot;' I am content to be a slanderer, liar, and 
assassin." This was an adverse, not a parallel, case; 
Mr. Lambton was not ^^ content." The circuni« 
stance alluded to was this : — Mr. Canning had used 
the words << dolt and idiot " in the course of reply-^ 
ing to a speech of Mr. Lambton. The latter in- 
stantly rose in his place, but was anticipated by the 
former, who as instandy gave such an explanation 
of what he said, as no gentleman could refuse to 
give or to accept. 

The author of the pamphlet has dcme better 
things, and, if not redeemed his error, at least laid 
claims to a mitigation of reproach. Many persons 
were of opinion, that Mr. Canning transgressed the 
bounds of dignity and moderation in his extreme 
resentment ; but an impatient sensibility of honour 
under oUoquy and injustice is one of those weak- 
nesses — if weakness it be — of well constituted 
minds, which divide opinion only upon the question 
whether it should be excused or applauded. « 

The susceptible temperament of Mr. Canning wa^ 
also acted upon, at this period, by the false podition 
in which he had most unfortunately |daced himself. 
It was an error to continue, after the death of Pitt» 
embarked ;with his surviving, crew. Pitt, had he 
lived, would accord to Canning's unpatronised 
ambition and genius the due share in the public 
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e^unsels, which was denied them by the jealous in* 
feriority of the partisans who have since discredited 
Pitt's memory by misusing his name. A second 
and more serious error of Mr. Canning was, his 
recent entrance into office with the Castlereaghs 
and Sidmouths, from whom he had withdrawn 
himself in disgust, and his contempt for whose in* 
capacity he had put upon record* But a leading 
part in the government of a powerful kingdom and 
a free people, is the great purpose of existence to 
every mind of historic tone and stature, conscious 
of its powers ; and if Canning, to reach the sphere 
of his Ambition, was obliged to capitulate with an 
oligarchy, it was the fault of a vicious system, rather 
than of the statesman. To return to the indemnity 
bill : it was read a third time and passed, on the 
18th of May, by a majority of 82 to 23. 

In pursuance of recommendations in the comt> 
missioners' speech at the opening of the session, 
the finance committee of the preceding year was 
revived, and aa act passed for building additional 
<diurchei in populous parishes. . Since .the termin- 
ation of the war, the repeal of the bank restriction 
act, Or resumption of cash payments, was periodically 
^ked over^ rather than earnestly discussed. No« 
Aing could be more shallow than the pretences, or 
more transparent than the . unavowed reasons, for 
which cash payments were put (^, The speakers 
distinguished as^ most conversant with the subject 
in the present and otlier sessions, were Messrs. 
Tiemey, Grenfell, Frankland Lewis, and J. P. Grant. 

Three royal marriages, upon the failure of a 
royal progeny, which resulted from the death of 
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the princess Charlotte, took place during the session 
of parliament. The duke of Clarence married the 
princess of Saxe-Meiningen ; the duke of Kent, 
the princess of Leiningen, sister of prince Leo- 
pold ; and the duke of Cambridge, the princess of 
Hesse. Suitable provisions for the several dukes 
on their marriages were voted, on the recommend- 
ation of the regent. Lord Castlereagh made a con- 
ciliatory or deprecatory appeal in favour of the duke 
of Cumberland, and that personage came in for an 
additional 6000/. a-year, in company with his bro- 
thers.* 

Immediately before the close of the session, Mr. 
Brougham succeeded in carrying the appointment 
of a commission to enquire into the abuses of public 
charities for the education of the poor. This was the 
first great practical step towards that system of public 
or popular instruction, in which so much has since 
been achieved by this eminent man, who has al- 
ready stamped the impress of his remarkable genius 
so widely and deeply upon the generation in which 
he lives. The ministers, having failed to throw out 
his bill, so altered it as to cripple its operations. 
Lord Eldon used all his authority, moral and l^al, 
against it in the upper house, and, with the sim- 
plicity peculiar to him, recommended the poor to 
seek redress against the rich in the court of chan- 
cery! The measure, however, even mutilated, 
effected a breach hardly contemplated at the mo- 
ment, by either its enemies or friends. 



* Mr. Holme Sumner said, that lord Castlereagh ** hooked 
in ** the duke of Cumberland. 
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Hie prince r^ent, in person, dosed the session 
irith a speech ; immediately after which the chan- 
ceUor declared the parliament dissolved. 

Distress and discontent, though mitigated, still 
prevailed through the country. A sort of diversion 
was created by the general election. Sir Samuel 
BcHnilly, without personal solicitation, patronage, or 
promises, — with only the ascendant of his talents 
and virtues, — was returned for Westminster. But, 
to adopt the philosophic and affecting apostrophe of 
Burke, on a somewhat similar occasion, << What 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue I" 
His election had not long taken place when, overcome 
by a domestic grief, he died, like Whitbread, by his 
own hand, in a moment of nervous despondency or 
disgust with life. Sir Samuel Romilly united an in- 
tellect of the first order with the purest character. 
He was one of the very few English lawyers who 
ascended from puny detail to general principles *, 
combined a humane and eloquent philosophy with 
the practice of the bar, and attained an European 

* He introduced in this session a bill to take away the 
capital part of the act respecting privately stealing in shops, 
&c., and set forth in the preamble the maxim, that extreme 
severity of pmiishment tends to procure impunity for crime. 
The attorney-general, a mere lawyer, was . horror struck at a 
general principle, and besought the house, in its <* practical 
wisdom," to expunge it. " I cannot," said sir Samuel Romilly, 
** accede. In modem legislation, acts are founded upon no prin.> 
ciples at all : I wish, on the contrary, to pursue the reasonable 
course of setting forth in the preamble that upon which my 
bill is founded." The authority of sir S. Romilly carried it 
through the conmions, but it was thrown out, through the uv- 
fluence of lord Eldon, in the house of lords. 
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reputation. . In every generous cause, — civil and 
religious liberty, the abolition of African slavery, 
the diffusion of education, and the redress of 
private wrong, — he was ever found among the 
foremost. It was sir Samuel Romilly who gave the 
first signal of that reform in the absurd and revolting 
barbarisms of British jurisprudence, both civil and 
criminal, which has been advanced a step farther by 
sir James Mackintosh, in a spirit worthy of his pre- 
decessor, and by sir Robert Peel, with a surprising 
intrepidity of reason for a tory and a minister. 

Another prominent figure in the judiciary and 
political transactions of the kingdom, lord Ellen-, 
borough, chief justice of England, disappeared from 
the scene of life at the same period, tlie following 
sketch of his character, which has the recommends 
ation — very infrequent with respect to him — of 
being dispassionate, appeared in print at the time : 
— ^' Lord EUenborough filled, for sixteen years^ 
that judicial stadon which, in this country, is the 
second in rank, but the first in difficulty, and^ in- 
comparably, the most calculated to attract the 
popular eye, and excite the popular passions. He 
was at once the object of admiration and animosity t 
the latter slandered his character ; the former ex- 
aggerated his merits. He was rightly judged by 
those who respected, and by some who feared him. 

From Cambridge he brought with him a vast 

stock of classical learning ; he had read the poets, 
historians, and orators of Greece and Rome. He 
loved and studied them ; but still his mind, though 
richly endowed, was by no means ornamented. He 
^4 was eloquent; for eloquence is the gift of nature, 
^t with oratory he seemed never to have cultivated 
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an acquaintance ; perhaps, because he disdained its 
discipline. His delivery was ungraceful ; he moved 
his arms with uncouth vehemence, and his tones, 
naturally not pleasing, were overstrained in the 
heat and excitation of his feelings : but his man? 
ner, with these disadvantages, bore the stamp of 
sinoerity. You perceived that he thought only of 
his cause, and not at all of himself. You felt that he 
was in earnest; and the adversary who could hear 
him speak, and refuse him the credit of honest 
feeHng, must be strongly secured, either in the 
coldness of his own heart, or the consciousness of 
his own knavery. His language was remarkable 
for its force. He anglicised expressions from the 
Latin with remarkable energy. His taste, it is true^ 
was not refined ; but that which disfigured an un* 
premeditated speech, would probably not have ap- 
peared in composition In the house of lords 

he was scarcely less vehement than he had been at 
the bar and in the house of commons. It was 
singular enough to see and hear him, in his judge's 
robes, and surrounded by the British peerage, ha- 
ranguing with more warmth of voice and gesticula* 
tion, than a demagogue delirious with the. brain fever 
of radical reform In his court he was some- 
times harsh and hasty, and it was supposed he 
decided sometimes without due deliberation. His 
temper, it is true, in a man of less capacity, might 
have led into error ; but the sight of his mind was 
so clear and quick, that he saw the question and its 
solution, before another would have comprehended 
the terms in which it was proposed. He was un- 
fairly harsh and intolerant to counsel, because they 
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were not as clear and quick-sighted as himselfl 
His enemies impute to him an inclination to ar- 
bitrary principles. The chief cause of this im- 
putation was his disdain of popularity. He despise^l 
it to very scorn. He never garnished the execution 
of his duty by those flowers and fringes of popular 
'sentiment, meaning nothing, with which other men 
disguise the good they are doing the people, lest 
it sh6uld bring upon them the obloquy of the 
populace." 

A third death remains to be recorded in this 
year — that of queen Charlotte, at Kew Palace, on 
the 17th of November, in the seventy-fifth year of 
her age. Opposite opinions would be satisfiied, and, 
strange as it may appear, a just notion given of her 
character, by merely saying she was formed to be the 
consort of George III. *She was, it has been said, 
chaste, decorous, and prudent. Her chastity is un- 
questionable, and, being a virtue of the peoj^e, is not 
without its merit in a queen ; but her decorum was 
suspected of being hypocritical, and her prudence of 
being sordid. She accepted presents with a want of 
scruple which implied either personal meanness, or 
a return in the corrupt disposal of court honours* 
The precious stuffs of the East were found piled 
and moth-eaten in her wardrobe upon her death. 
Her personal property disposed of by her will was 
sworn under 14<0,000/.; but it was dated only 
thje day before she died, and there had been pre- 
viously a family partition of her treasure, chiefly in 
favour of the prince regent. She mentions her 
eldest daughter, the queen- of Wirtemburg, in her 
will only as being already provided for, without the 
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slightest token of remembrance, or expression of 
kindness. This marked distinction was ascribed to 
a letter of the queen of Wirtemburg, in which she 
said that Napoleon, to whom, by the way, she was 
indebted for being a queen, had really the ways of 
a gentleman. Queen Charlotte has still her duped 
or canting admirers; but the spirit of the nation 
and of the times is changed, and a queen of England 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
could harldly choose a more unhappy model. 

The regent still indulged the aberrations of his 
^cy and taste upon upholstery and architecture. 
He assembled a council of professional and other 
mrtuosi to deliberate on the alteration and improve- 
ment of Carlton House for the hundredth time. 
Pending these deliberations, the queen died ; Buck- 
ingham House became disposable ; and it was deter- 
mined by the council to take down Carlton House 
altogether, and change the queen's house into a 
palace. This resolution proved of some moment, 
from the impulse given by it to architecture, which, 
of all the arts, has been the most encouraged in the 
late reign, and made at this period an amazing start 
in the capital. 

The first session of the new parliament was 
opened by commission, on the 14th of January, 
1819. Mr. Manners Sutton was re-elected speaker 
without competition, and with universal applause. 
The speech of the commissioners, after disposing 
of the king's illness and the queen's death, adverted 
to two foreign topics of some importance, — the 
evacuation of France by the allied troops, and Ae 
brilliant campaign of the preceding year in Inda. 
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A congress of the great European powers was 
held in the autumn of 1818, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The duke of Wellington and lord CasUerea^ 
assisted as the representativea of England ; and the 
diief result, as affectmg British interests, was a 
treaty for the surrender of the French fortresses to 
Louis XVIII., in the month of November, after an 
occupation of only three years. A rrangements were 
ako made in the treaty for the ps^ment, by instal- 
ments, of 265,000,000 francs by France to the 
allied powers, upon the general winding up of 
accounts, in pursuance of the treaty of occupation 
tifl815. 

' An eloquent and justly self-gratulating narrative 
of his campaign was given by the governor-general, 
lord Hastings, in his reply to an address of the 
mhabitants of Calcutta on his return from the seat 
(^ war. * It will here suffice to say of this brilliant 
but remote campaign, that it extinguished the 
treacherous and formidable power of the Mahrattas; 
completely broke die robber bands of cavalry called 
Pindarries ; and consolidated, not compromised, the 
security and peace of the British empire in India 
by new and extensive conquests. 

The speech, having referred to the prospects of 
continued peace in Europe, and the achievements 
of lord Hastings in India as matters of gratification 
to parliament, adverted to ** reductions in the mili« 
tary and naval services," to <* considerable and 
prbgressive improvements in the most important 
branches of the revenue,'' and described the trader 

\ 

* See Ann. Reg.' 1819. 
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omnmerce, and manufactures of the country as << in 
a most flourishing condition." Lord Lansdowne, 
in the house of lords, said that the retrenchments 
were insufficient ; the public income stilll 4,000,000/. 
short of the public expenditure ; and that, though 
the condition of trade, commerce, and manufactures 
was improved, yet public prosperity was far frofn 
being fully or firmly restored. Mr. Macdonald, 
in tlie house of commons, treated as extravagant 
the representations' of the state of the country in 
the speech and address ; expressed his surprise at 
mutual felicitations which a little sober reflection 
should have checked, and described the ministry 
with much point and truth as distinguished by 
egregious blunders and great military success ; 
unable to arrive at an opinion upon such leading 
questions of administration as the currency, the 
poor laws, law reform, the catholic question, and 9s 
sustained only by the divisions of party between 
the public apathy on the one side, and public dis- 
gust on the other. The addresses, however, were 
agreed to without amendment or opposition in 
either house. 

The death of the queen rendered it necessary to 
appoint in her ^lace a guardian of the king^s person. 
Lord Liverpool proposed the duke of York, and the 
propriety of the appointment was readily admitted. 
But a second proposition, that the duke should 
receive a salary of 10,000/. a year for this filial 
duty, which would have been light even to a 
stranger, created much opposition. << The roy^ 
duke's only duty to his afflicted father," said Mr. 

VOL. III. N 
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Tierney, ''would be to go from London or Oatlands 
to' Windsor once or twice a week, and it was mo- 
destly proposed that he should be allowed 10,000li^ 
a year for the hire of post horses. Was the duke 
of York in want of 10,000/. a year ? If so, let 
ministers speak out, and not come to the house m 
this sneaking, shuffling, paltry manner." Under 
pretence of respect for the dignity of the crown, 
and of loyal reverence for the person of George III^ 
an enormous burden was maintained under the 
name of the Windsor establishment. The dominant 
party of that day had the amazing effi*ontery to 
mock the reason and distresses of the people, and 
even the melancholy visitation of a person in whom 
the light of external sense and of internal conscious- 
ness were alike extinct, when the real and sole mo- 
tive was that of ministering to the distempered avarice 
of the queen, the scandalous prodigalities of the duke 
of York, and the mean arrogance with which lords 
of the bedchamber and other court placemen con- 
descend to quarter their pride and wants upon the 
people. 

Ministers at last seemed to entertain a serious 
notion of the resumption of cash payments. Pressed 
on the one side by the increasing conviction in and 
out of parliament of the propriety of returning to a 
sound currency, on the other, by the power and 
artifices of what is called the monied interest, 
including capitalists, jobbers, Jews, and all who 
have an interest in the facility of discount and high 
prices, they manifested a sort of wavering inclin- 
tion to the former. Mr. Tiemey, on the 2d of 
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Febrttaiy, moved the appointment of a select com* 
mittee to enquire into the effect produced upon the 
foreign exchanges, and state of the circulating 
medium by the bank restriction, and to report 
whether any and what reasons existed for continuing 
the restriction beyond the time fixed by law for 
its termination. The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved the substitution of a secret committee to 
enquire into the state of the bank of England with 
reference to the expediency of the resumption of 
cash payments at the periods fixed by law, and other 
matters connected therewith, and to report such 
information as may be disclosed without public in- 
Jury, The object of Mr. Tierney was a full and 
free enquiry, which should bind ministers to the 
resumption of cash payments at a specific time ; 
that of the chancellor of the exchequer a manage- 
able organ and vague report which should leave 
him at liberty to act according to circumstances. 
The original motion was rejected, and the amend- 
ment carried, after a short discussion, by a majority 
of 277 to 168, and a committee by ballot, which is 
but another name for ministerial nomination, was 
appointed. A similar committee was appointed, 
on the motion of lord Liverpool, in the house of 
lords. 

Both committees made their respective reports on 
the 5th of April. They substantially and suspiciously 
coincided. It was plain that they received their in- 
spirations from one and the same ministerial tripod. 
The bank, under the authority of the restriction act, 
and in pursuance of a notice duly given, had com- 
N 2 
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mencecl the cash payment of certain notes issued 
prior to 1817. Both reports, greatly to the surprise 
of the uninitiated, recommended that, in ofder to 
promote the speedy resumption of payments in 
specie, the bank should be restricted from the cash 
payments already begun ; and further, that in order 
to pass a bill for that purpose with the utmost 
^ expedition the standing orders should be suspended 
in both houses. The committee of the commons 
merely reported this counsel to the house, and pro- 
mised to present, soon after the Christmas recess, 
its final report, fixing a period and recommending 
a plan for the final resumption of cash payments. 
After some strong expressions of surprise and cen- 
sure by lord Grey and Mr. Tierney, the restriction 
bills were introduced on the following day in the 
house of lords by lord Harrowby, in the house of 
commons by Mr. Peel, carried through all their 
stages the same evening, and made acts by the royal 
assent on the following day. Whether the partial 
cash payments thus restricted were an experiment 
in the dark by the chancellor of the exchequer and 
the bank, or intended as a delusive ground for say- 
ing that cash payments were resumed, is not quite 
clear; but not a guinea left the bank which did 
not instantly take flight out of circulation. 

Sir James Mackintosh, on the 2d of March, after 
a learned and luminous review of the actual state of 
the criminal law, with reference to capital crime, 
moved the appointment of a select committee to 
enquire into so much thereof as relates to capital 
punishment in felonies, and to report their observ- 
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ations and opinions. " The state of the case," said 
he, " is this : in the first or highest class of felonies, 
the law has been enforced in every case, in the middle 
class sometimes, in the lowest never. To correct 
this anomaly, so subversive of the great purposes of 
criminal jurisprudence, is the object I have in view." 
Lord Castlereagh, without leisure or capacity to 
give him the slightest right to an opinion upon 
the matter, talked meagre common-places, some- 
times altogether void of meaning, about " the wis- 
dom of experience " and " practical legislation," and 
moved the previous question. The original motion 
was, however, carried, on a division of 14?7to 128; 
a result creditable both to the eloquence of the 
mover and the good sense of the house. The com- 
mittee thus appointed examined evidence, and 
made a most valuable report. 

The criminal courts both of Westminster and 
Dublin had been degraded about this period by the 
farcical exhibition of one of the monstrous barbarisms 
of English law, — the appeal of murder to trial by 
battle. It was now abolished by an act of the 
legislature. 

Mr. Peel on the 2d of May made an elaborate 
report from the secret committee on the resumption 
of cash payments. The following abstract of this 
important document will suffice.* The committee 
^vided their labours into two branches; — the 
results of their enquiries into the state of the bank 
of England, and their opinion with respect to the 

* See Aim. Reg. 1819. 
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expediency of the resumption of payments in specie^ 
at the period at which by law they are to be re- 
sumed. On the first head they stated themselves 
to have begun by ascertaining that the sums which 
the bank were liable to be called on to pay, in fulfil- 
ment of their engagements, amounted on the SOth 
of January last to 33,894,380/., and that the bank 
were then in possession of government securities 
and other credits to the amount of 39,096,900/. 
leaving a surplus in favour of the bank of 5,202,320/. 
exclusive of the permanent debt due from govern- 
ment to the bank of 14,686,800/. repayable on the 
expiration of the charter. The committee then in- 
formed themselves of the amount of cash and bul- 
lion in the coffers of the bank at various periods 
smce 1797, and of the quantity of gold coin issued 
by it between the 1st of January, 1817, at which 
period a partial resumption of cash payments had 
been resorted to, and the 1st of January, 1819; 
which was found to amount to about 6,756,000/^ 
They next call the attention of the public to the 
amount of the debt due by it to the bank of Eng- 
land, which, on the 29th of April last, reached the 
sum of 19,438,900/. After a variety of details and 
references to evidence connected with this part of 
the subject, the committee add, — that the amount 
of its advances to tlie public is urged by the bank 
as one of the main impediments to its early re- 
sumption of cash payments ; and that in order to 
make preparations for their resumption the bank 
requires a re-payment to the extent of ten millions. 
For such repayment, the committee earnestly re- 
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commend it to the house to make immediate pro- 
visioDy and also to establish some permanent pro- 
visions limiting and defining the authority of the bank 
to make advances to the government, and to purchase 
government securities ; and bringing under the con- 
stant inspection of parliament the extent to which 
that authority may be in future exercised. 

On the second head of enquiry, the expediency of 
returning to cash pa3rments at the period fixed by 
law, the committee proceed to state arguments and 
detail evidence, from which it appears, first, that the 
bank have already very considerably reduced their 
issues of notes since the beginning of 1818; secondly, 
that in order to secure themselves against the 
effects of a return to cash payments in July next, it 
would be necessary for them to make a further and 
very sudden reduction of that portion of their cur- 
rency which they have immediately within their con- 
trol; thirdly, that such reduction in the present 
state of the trade of the country would be attended 
with very serious inconvenience ; in consequence of 
which the committee recommend the further post- 
ponement of the resumption of pa3rments in specie. 
A third branch of the enquiries of the committee 
had for its object to ascertain the supply of gold 
which might be required to meet the demands 
upon the bank, on the resumption of payments in 
specie, and the practicability of commanding such 
supply. The evidence on this head embraces a 
variety of facts relative to the investment of British 
capital in foreign funds, the rates of exchange, and 
the effects likely to be produced on such rates by 
N 4 
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the proposed resumption. On the whole, it is in- 
ferred that Great Britain has the power o( com* 
manding a metallic currency, but that the return to 
it ought to be gradual ; and the committee conclude 
by recommending to the attention of parliament the 
following outlines of a plan for the purpose: — 
« That, after the 1st of May', 1821, the bank shall 
be liable to deliver a quantity of gold, not less than 
sixty ounces^ of standard fineness, to be first essayed 
and stamped at his majesty's mint, at the established 
mint price of 3/. 17«. lOJ^. per ounce, in exchange 
for such an amount of notes presented to them as 
shall represent, at that rate, the value of the gold 
demanded : that this liability of the bank to deliver 
gold in exchange for their notes shall continue for 
not less than two, nor more than three ^ears, from 
the 1st of May, 1821 ; and that at the end of that 
period, cash payments shall be resumed : that on a 
day to be fixed by parliament, not later than the 
1st of February, 1820, the bank shall be required 
to deliver gold, of standard fineness, essayed and 
stamped as before mentioned, in exchange for their 
notes (an amount of not less than sixty ounces of 
gold being demanded), at 4/. Is, per ounce, that 
being nearly the market price of standard gold in 
bars, on an average of the last three months/' Two 
bOls, founded on this report, were accordingly brought 
in by Mr. Peel and lord Harrowby, and passed. 

A bill was passed at the same time to authorise 
lord Camden's disinterested sacrifice of his salary of 
9000/. a year as a sinecure teller of the Exchequer. 
The sanction of an act of parliament was adopted 
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either because the donation might be regarded as an 
tinconstitutional benevolence, or to give solemnity 
and 6clat to it, as an example for other sinecurists. 
As an example it wholly faUed. 

The reduction of the army upon the termination 
of war had left a great number of officers ill pro- 
vided, and unemployed. Many, for the most sub- 
alterns, went out to join the South American 
independents, against the mother-country. « The 
Spanish ambassador in London complained of this 
as an infringement of the friendly relations between 
the governments of Spain and England; and an 
at;t was passed against enlistments, or naval equip- 
ments, for the service of any foreign potentate or 
power. It is just to the ministers to add, that the 
foreign enlistment' act, though rigorous in its pro^ 
visions, was not rigorously enforced. 

Another act, understood to emanate personally 
from the regent, and creditable to his feelings, was * 
passed at the same time, to reverse the attainder 
of lord Edward Fitzgerald. It woiild be little be- 
coming to detract from the generosity and grace 
of this proceeding of the late king, though it 
is wonderful that royal acts of grace are so easy, 
so eulogisedj and so few. The attainder itself^ 
passed by the Irish parliament, was an instance 
of complaisant servility and infamous judgment 
worthy of the French convention, or the senate 
of Nero. Lord Edward was dead of his wounds 
some months, w)ien he was subjected to a mockery 
of trial in the persons . of his children, by the 
faction which then held execrable sway in Ire- 
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land. Mr. Curran appeared at the bar of the Irish 
house of commons as counsel against the bill. <' I 
have no defensive evidence," said that unrivalled 
advocate and true patriot, whose eloquence and pa- 
triotism were both of the heart ; " I have no case — 
It is impossible I should. I have oflen of late gone 
to the dungeon of the captive, but never yet have I 
gone to the grave of the dead for instructions to 
defend him ; nor, in truth, have I ever before as- 
sisted at the trial of a dead man." 

The epithets " gallant " and " unfortunate " are 
those commonly applied to lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
He who has discarded every advantage in the highest 
range of vulgar ambition, for the most generous oi 
all inspirations, and the most p'erilous of all missions, 
and who has been faithful and brave, loved and 
lamented in his life and death, should not be called 
unfortunate. He fell, indeed, by 'dastardly and 
ignoble hands. Among his three chief captors, 
however, Messrs. Ryan, Swann, and Sirr, a dis- 
tinction should be made. The first-named (Ryan) 
approached fearlessly to arrest, not murder, and lost 
his life in the performance of his duty. 
. The financiid business of the session was remark- 
able only for the imposition of new taxes to the 
amount of three millions. The motive of the mi- 
nisters in laying this additional burden on the people 
is stated by the speaker in his address to the regent, 
at the prorogation, as follows: — '^ In considering, 
sir^ the state of our finances, and in minutely com- 
paring our income with our expenditure, it appeared 
to us that the excess of our income was not fairly 
adequate for the purposes to which it was applicable 
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— the gradual reduction of the national debt. It 
appeared to us, that a clear available surplus of at 
least 5,000,000/. ought to be set apart for that 
object. This, sir, has been effected by the impo- 
sition of 3,000,000/. of taxes." The regent closed 
the session on the 13th of July, with a speech which 
contained the following observation on the state of 
the country: — " I have observed with great con- 
cern the attempts which have recently been made 
in some of the manufacturing districts to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances of local distress to excite 
a spirit of disaffection to the institutions and govem- 
ttient of the country. No object can be nearer my 
heart than to promote the welfare and prosperity 
of all classes of his majesty's subjects; but this can- 
not be effected without the maintenance of public 
order and tranquillity." 

Ministers, it has been observed, indulged only in 
felicitations at the opening of the session. Des- 
titute of strength of mind, they tried to shut out 
from the contemplation of others and their own, 
existing evils. Without sagacity to perceive the 
political and moral causes which were working 
around them, they cradled themselves in their ima- 
ginings of the future. One of the chief causes, and 
that of which they were probably least sensible, was 
m their own measures of administration. The go- 
vernment, especially of the home department, was 
odious and despised; the house of commons, regarded 
rather as the instrument of the minister than the 
representative organ of the people, had fallen into 
utter disrepute ; the unretrenched luxury and pride 
of those who lived upon the public purse obtruded 
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thenselves; the wealth, pomp, and political sab- 
serviency of the higher clergy were exposed and 
^^^gCTBted; and low trafficers in infidelity and 
sedition sought subsistence or notoriety by prac- 
tising with wretched publications, and still more 
wretched harangues, upon the distresses and dis- 
contents of the working people. The rural popula- 
tion, dispersed, simple minded, and passive, suffered 
, quietly ; but the working manufacturers and other 
congregated masses in the midland and northern 
districts of England, and south western part of 
Scotland^ entered into combinations, held tumultuary 
public meetings, and in some instances broke out 
into disorder and riot. The utter and contemptuous 
want of confidence in the house of commons acted, 
perhaps, still more powerfully than the violent, yet 
weak, administration of the government, upon masses 
of population reduced to extreme misery; and 
the general rallying cry in harangues, resolutions, 
and petitions, was a radical reform of the house of 
commons. 

llie most numerous and the most formidable of 
these meetings were yet orderly and peaceable. 
There was a daring hardihood of deliberative enquiry 
into actual grievances and natural rights, called forth ' 
by the circumstances among a people who knew 
that the first of their rights was that of being the 
assertors and judges of their own freedom. The 
town of Birmingham, that vast focus of wealth, 
numbers, and intelligence, was unrepresented. The 
people, ascending from the municipal law to abstract 
right, assembled and appointed ^ a legislatorial at- 
' "vney '' to represent them in the house of commons; 
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Bud sir Charles Wolseley, the object of their choice^ 
undertook to claim his seat in the house of commons. 
The ministers and their partisans had the shallow 
foppery to regard this proceeding as a mere matter 
of jest. They should have seen in it a practical 
demonstration, adabsurdam, that Birmingham should 
be represented. But lord Sidmouth was thrown 
into the last state of alarm by the novelty of & female 
reform association at Blackburn. He entered the 
field against blasphemy and sedition by proclam- 
ations and warrants. Among those held to bail was 
the legislative attorney of Birmingham for words 
spoken at Stockport. 

Manchester, like Birmingham, was unrepresented. 
A public meeting was announced for the election of 
a legislatorial attorney. The magistrates made 
known their resolution to prohibit a meeting for a 
purpose obviously illegal. The originators of the 
meeting got over this obstruction by a mere change 
of title or decoration. They announced a meeting 
to petition for parliamentary reform. This was 
clearly within the law. A vast assemblage met on 
the 16th of August, in an opfen space, called Peter's 
Field, at Manchester. Several bodies approached 
in something like military order, with banners in- 
scribed " Parliamentary Reform," " Annual Par- 
liaments," " Universal Suffrage," « Vote by Ballot." 
But that which was afterwards urged as particularly 
ominous and alarming, was the approach of a body 
of male reformers, keeping time to a cracked bugle, 
and of two columns of female reformers, with white 
silk banners. The chairman of the meeting, an,d 
the hero of the day, was the same " Mr. Hunt of 
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Bristol," then so called, who had presided at the 
Spa Fields' meeting in 1817. This individual was 
now the chief leader of the extreme radicals. Cob- 
bett, a man of towering talent and public effect, 
whose political tergiversations have been the result 
of his impetuous passions rather than of interested 
calculation, had sought shelter in America from the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act.* The chairman 
appeared in his rostrum, and began to harangue the 
meeting. A body of yeoman cavalry advanced at a 
rapid pace, and having approached the meeting, 
drew up to resume something like order, then 
dashed through the unarmed unresisting crowd, 
took into custody Hunt, the chairman, and another 
person, named Johnson, by authority of warrants in 
the hands of an officer of police, who accompanied 
them ; next rushed, with intemperate fury, and with 
a cry " Have at their flags ! " through the crowd, 
cutting and trampling men, women, and children, 
and, in about ten minutes, dispersed the assemblage, 
leaving several killed or mortally wounded, and 

* Cobbett and Hunt have been perpetually named together. 
It is an absurd though established association. Cobbett is an 
English classic ; a political writer, able and original as Swift. 
Hunt has no political knowledge, no intuitive political sa- 
gacity, no eloquence, no excitement even. He merely talks 
shrewd common-places in the vocabulary of the vulgar. No 
one can have observed the working people, individually or col- 
lectively, in London, Birmingham, or Manchester, without 
witnessing men in jackets or their shirt sleeves discussing trade 
and politics with the aptness of experience and reflection, and 
a simple and scientific propriety of expression. It is one of 
the wonders of 1830-31 that they could find no fitter repre- 
sentative of their intelligence and interests than Mr. Hunt. • 
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between three and four hundred injured by their 
horses' hoofs, or the slashing of their sabres. 

The intelligence no sooner arrived at Downing 
Street, than lord Sidmouth, upon ex parte and 
interested statements, . transmitted, with a frantic 
and feeble precipitation, the thanks of the prince 
regent to the magistrates and yeomanry engaged in 
this horrible parody of military execution. Hunt 
and Johnson, and several others, arrested upon the 
monstrously absurd charge of high treason, were 
Committed for " the minor offence." A feeling of 
indignant horror pervaded the country. It was 
universally denominated the Manchester massacre. 
Meetings were held, and addresses to the regent 
voted, in the cities and principal towns of England ; 
some calling for an investigation, others further ex- 
pressing the strongest condemnation of ministers. 
The most energetic as the most important was that of 
the city of London. The regent rebuked the city for 
prejudging the matter, and refused an enquiry. Lord 
Grey subsequently, in the house of lords, charged 
the ministers with having placed in the hands of the 
regent " an impertinent and flippant answer,'* re- 
buking them for prejudging after they had them- 
selves, by transmitting th'e thanks of the regent, 
prejudged. Lord FitzwiUiam, a nobleman still more 
venerable for his virtues than for his years, gave 
the sanction of his name to a meeting of the west- 
riding of Yorkshire, and was immediately dismissed 
fi-om the lieutenancy. The alarm of ministers may 
be called melancholy and ludicrous, — fiebUe lude- 
brium. Lord Sidmouth called out the Chelsea 
pensioners : and was so frightened at some old cast- 
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off cannon formerly used on board merchants' sbips^ 
and thrown aside by the owners as incapable, that 
he began his circular letter on the subject, to the 
lieutenants of counties, in the following strange 
English : — " My lord. Having been informed that 
there are laying about, throughout the kingdom, a 
great number of cannon," &c. He concluded with 
ordering the cannon, already condemned as useless 
even for a signal shot, to be spiked, or removed to 
a place of security. 

'The house of commons, in the first session of the 
sixth parliament of the United Kingdom, merited, as 
it eminently possessed, the contempt of the people, 
and yet the meeting of parliament was generally 
desired with impatience. It met prematurely for 
the despatch of business before Christmas. The 
prince regent, on the 23d of November, opened the 
session by a speech full of alarm, ominous of minis- 
terial ^* vigour," and announcing an addition of 
11,000 men to the military fofce. Lord Grey 
moved an amendment to the address in the house 
of lords. His amendment proposed to repress every 
disorder by giving full vigour to the law of the 
land, advised, at the same time, a just attention to 
the wants of the people, and insisted on the 
necessity of an enquiry into the " melancholy 
events " at Manchester, " in order to dispel all 
those feelings to which they have given birth, and 
to show that the measures then resorted to were 
the result of urgent and unavoidable necessity ; 
that they were justified by the constitution, aad 
that the lives of his majesty's subjects cannot be 
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sacrificed with impunity." The lord chancellor 
Eldon opposed the amendment, and more parti- 
cularly the proposed enquiry, by the following truly 
characteristic sorites: — "When," said this inge- 
nuous jurist, " I read in my law books that numbers 
constitute force, that force constitutes terror, and 
that terror constitutes illegality; I feel that no man 
can say that the Manchester meeting was not an 
illegal one." The amendment was negatived, and 
the address agreed to by a majority of 159 to 34. 
A similar amendment proposed by Mr.Tierney was 
long and ably debated, and with as little success, in 
the house of commons. 

The short sitting of parliament in this year before 
the Christmas recess, is memorable for the fetters 
imposed upon all the essential political rights of 
Englishmen. If English liberty depended for its 
exercise upon the statute book, text bboks, and 
books of reports, and not upon the intimate con- 
viction, the native instinct, of the people, that 
it is their inalienable right to be free, the acts 
now passed would introduce a despotism. Various 
papers containing information respecting the state 
of the country, but more especially bearing on 
the Manchester ^meeting, or " Manchester mas- 
sacre," were laid on the tables of both houses. An 
imposing case was easily made out by statements^ 
all ex parte, some interested, some irresponsible, 
and some even anonymous. The well-known " six 
acts " were introduced, and as ably and .doquendy 
as they were vainly resisted in both houses. Perhaps 
their despotic and dangerous spirit may be best 
understood from the protests recorded by several 

VOL. III. o r-^^M^ 
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of the most distinguished members of the house of 
peers.* 

Lord Eldon began with the least obnoxious — a 
bill which took away the common-law right to 
traverse an information or indictment from one 
session to the next. A clause was very opportunely 
proposed by lord Holland, to limit the power of the 
attorney-general to suspend his informations in- 
definitely over the heads of those who came under 
his displeasure^ and the concession was made by 
ministers with a good grace. Lord Sidmouth next 
stated the outline of the chief measures in con- 
templation. Beginning with the freedom of the 
press, he disclaimed a previous censorship!, but 
proposed that all pamphlets under a given number 
of sheets should be subject to the newspaper duty ; 
that the publishers should previously enter into re- 
co^isances, or give security for the payment of all 
penalties; and that persons convicted a second 
time of a blasphemous or seditious libel should be 

* See Parliamentary Debates and Annual Register. 

+ The ministers were strongly suspected of intending to 
subject the press to a previous censorship, on the advice of the 
duke of Wellington, who wished to give Englishmen the 
benefit of what he found to be " a ftdutary control " in 
France. The suspicion was well founded. << It had been," 
said lord Sidmouth, ** in consideration, but for a moment onfy, 
whether some step should not be taken prdindnary to pub- 
lication; but that idea was immediately discarded." The 
military habits and civil ignorance of the duke of Wellington 
may be excused ; but that such a feeble human being as lord 
Sidmouth should dare to contemplate a censorship of the preis 
in England, and in the nineteenth century,^ is almost incon- 
ceivable. 
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punishable by banishment or transportation. With 
respect to the right of meeting, he disclaimed 
interfering with the privilege of discussing public 
grievances, or petitioning the crown or either house 
of parliament ; but proposed to enact that meet- 
ings for such purposes should be convened only 
upon requisition to thesheriff, borough-reeve, or 
other magistrate ; that no 'stranger to the parish or 
place of meeting, under whatever designation, 
should be present; or if any stranger were de- 
tected, the magistrate might order the meeting to 
disperse, at the peril of the commission of felony 
by disobedience. He next referred to what he 
called the military order of movement observed by 
the radical reformers ; and proposed that mili- 
tary training should be made penal, except by 
authority of lieutenants of counties or other magis- 
trates. Finally, there being, he said, no doubt that 
the disaflPected were in possession of arms, he 
proposed that, in what he called the disaffected 
districts, magistrates should have the right to 
enter by night or by day, forcibly or otherwise, 
all places suspected of containing arms, £[)r illegal 
purposes, seizing such arms, and in the case of 
suspected persons carrying arms, to seize and 
detain both the arms and the individuals, with the 
condition of appeal to the next quarter-sessions. 
Lord Grey denounced these measures as a new 
system of government by terror and coercion. 

Lord Castlereagh made an exposition in the house 

of commons, similar to that of lord Sidmouth in 

the house of lords. He was replied to by Mr. 

Tiemey in a solemnly energetic tone. " It may," 

o 2 
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said he, << be said, that I use violent language. 
I admit it; but I do not utter a syllable whldi 
I do not, on my honour, believe. I own myselF 
an alarmist* I am alarmed because I must trust 
to men who will rely on nothing against the peo- 
ple but brute force. I am alarmed because an 
attempt is made, under false pretences, to destroy 
all that is valuable in the constitution, unless it be 
defended by the free spirit of a yet free people/' 
These measures were passed into laws substantially 
as introduced by ministers, the more outrageous 
limiting themselves to a five years' occupation of 
the liberties of the people; and both houses ad* 
journed to the 15th of February. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
1820- 

The reign of George IV. bears date in name and 
form, rather than in fact, from 1820. It was a year 
of much activity and extraordinary incident in 
England, and of portentous movement in other 
countries of Europe. In England, the popular 
Imitation of the preceding summer and autumn had 
materially subsided. The working manufacturers 
found that their restive violence only recoiled upon 
tliemselves. Privation was more patiently endured 
as it became more familiar; and there was some 
decrease of the public distress. The short and 
easy transition from turbulence to quiet stands a 
convicting and decisive fact against the alarming 
denunciations and despotic measures of the ministry 
of that day. Are Englishmen the puny timid race 
which, being organised by thousands, as the minis- 
ters pretended, in a conspiracy to overturn the 
state, would yet crouch into unresisting submission 
on the first show of repression or danger ? Would 
not such a conspiracy, if it had existence, expend 
Itself in a shock of which the explosion would be 
terrible? Several persons, tried in the spring of 
this year (1820) for their share in the Manchester 
and other popular meetings of the preceding sum- 
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mer and autumn, were convicted of minor offences* 
No evidence appeared of the ministerial case o€ 
treasonable conspiracy. 

On the 23d of January died the duke of Kent^ 
fourth son of George IIL, a prince of humane and 
manly character, leaving behind him an infant 
princess, a few months old, since become heir pre- 
sumptive to the crown. His complaint was pulmo- 
nary inflammation, produced by a neglected cold. 
On the following 28th of the same month died 
George III., of exhausted stamina and natural 
decay, without a moment of lucid faculty or phy- 
sical pain to disturb his last hour. Any sketch of 
his character would be superfluous here. It would 
be but a reprodi^ction of the passing traits scattered 
through the preceding pages. The public mind, too^ 
has become better informed of his personal charac- 
ter and the policy of his reign. Yet is it but re- 
cently that the delusion respecting him has been 
even partially dispelled. The most independent 
English commoner, who may be designated the 
father of living English commoners and patriots, 
gave the first impulse to this reaction. It is 
one of the services rendered by Mr. Coke to 
truth and to his country. Few men have the in- 
trepidity to. launch a bold truth on the ocean of 
opinion. 

George IV. went through the usual formalities on 
his accession to the throne; and theminbters of the 
regent, having resigned their seals of office to the 
king, received them back as a matter of coursa 
The ceremonial of his accession was scarcely con- 
-du ded when he was attacked with an inflammationi 
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similar to that which had carried ofF the duke of 
Kent; and an apprehension prevailed of the im- 
mediate succession of another new reign. His con- 
stitution, however, naturally strong, and for some 
time back watched with great care, soon rallied; 
and public curiosity in the metropolis was chiefly 
turned to the lying in state and funeral obsequies 
of the late king. The remains of George III. were 
deposited in that last abode of royalty in England, 
the vault in St. George's chapel at Windsor, on ' 
the 16th of February. 

Parliament had adjourned from the 2d to the 
17th of February. On that day lord Castlereagh 
presented a message from the crown, announcing a 
speedy dissolution, and recommending an immediate 
provision for the indispensable exigencies of the 
state, in the interval between the dissolution of the 
present, and the return of a new parliament. A simi- 
lar message was delivered by lord Liverpool to the 
house of lords. After addresses of condolence had 
been voted to the king and the duchess of Kent, some 
strictures had been passed by the opposition on the 
singularity of making parliament formally acquainted 
with the period of its duration beforehand, and the 
supplies had been brought under discussion, a topic 
by far the most marked, not alone of the year, but 
of the age, in England, was incidentally touched 
on. The late princess of Wales, now queen of 
George the Fourth, was no longer prayed for in 
the liturgy. Mr. Hume condemned this omission. 
Lord Castlereagh deprecated the discussion of so 
delicate a matter. The members of the opposition 
who were in the> confidence and interest of the 
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queen, either from want of communication with 
her, or the fear of acting prematurely, maintained 
a guarded reserve. Mr. Tierney, indeed, said that 
the queen was the object of ambiguous expressions 
within, and injurious degrading rumours without, 
the house, and called upon ministers to give par- 
liament the means of judging whether die king 
was betrayed or the queen scandalously outraged. 
Mr. Brougham, who had long been the law-adviser 
of the princess of Wales, was more studiously re- 
served. He said that the omission of her name in 
the liturgy, and lord Castlereagh's affected designa- 
tion of her as << a high personage,'' could not affect 
the legal rights of the queen ; and as to injurious 
charges, when such were tangibly made, he should 
know how to deal with them. Parliament was 
prorogued by commission on the 28th of February, 
and dissolved the same day. 

The prorogation speech concluded with the fol- 
lowing words : — <^ If any doubt had remained as to 
the nature of those principles by which the peace 
and happiness of the nation were so seriously me- 
naced, or of the excesses to which they were likely 
to lead, the flagrant and sanguinary conspiracy whiqh 
has lately been detected must open the eyes of the 
most incredulous, and must vindicate to the whole 
world the justice and expediency of those measures 
to which you judged it necessary to resort, in de- 
fence of die laws and constitution of the kingdom**' 
The conspiracy referred to was that of Thistlewood 
and his accomplices, a band of about a dozen mur« 
derous deperadoes, who were captured by the police 
and military, on the 23d of February, in an obscure 
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Street called Cato-street, near the Edgware Road. 
Their plot was at once a horrible atrocity and a 
frantic chimera. It was to murder the ministers of 
the crown whilst sitting at a cabinet dinner at the 
house of lord Harrowby, then rush out drenched 
with blood, raise the standard of insurrection, and 
constitute themselves the heads of a provisional go- 
vernment. The plot was disclosed to the ministers, 
who made arrangements for surprising the savage 
criminals in their den, at the moment when they 
were to issue from it for the perpetration of their 
crime. Thistlewood, whose life and guilt appeared 
tinged with mania; Ings, a butcher; Tidd and Brunt, 
shoemakers, three persons of the lowest and poorest 
class ; and Davidson, a wretched man of colour, the 
chiefs of this atrocious band, were convicted and 
executed, avowing and vindicating their design. So 
odious were the measures of government to the 
populace, and so especially execrated was the me- 
lancholy proceeding called the " Manchester mas- 
sacre," which the criminals on their trials professed 
to avenge, that strong expressions of sympathy 
were indulged in by the multitude which witnessed 
the executions. 

This was a horrible but isolated crime. To con* 
nect it in the speech of the commissioners with 
the political agitations of the preceding year was 
grossly if not wickedly disingenious. A horrid 
stigma was placed on the national character, when 
the vast masses of distressed, discontented, and, it 
may be conceded^ seditious workmen, in the metro- 
politan, midland, and northern districts, were thus 
associated with a small murderous band, in the 
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hope of justifying ex post facto, by this accidental 
atrocity, bad measures and a weak cause. 

The chief disclosures were made by an accomplice 
named Edwards, who, however, was not examined 
on the trial. He was denounced by the convicts on 
the scaiFold as having instigated and entrapped them 
into the commission of their crime ; some depositions 
on oath were made by others to the same effect; 
and ministers were called upon, particularly by 
alderman Wood, to bring him also to justice. It is 
assuredly monstrous that a wretch who seduces or 
instigates to the commission of guilt which would 
not otherwise have existed, and then denounces his 
duped accomplices, should receive not only impu- 
nity but reward ; but still such desperate wretches 
as Thistlewood and his band needed no instigation. 
Ministers in this instance were the most competent 
judges, and a proper discretion was probably exer- 
cised in screening the informer. 

The elections on the whole were favourable to 
ministers. Mr. Hobhouse was returned with sir 
Francis Burdett for Westmister, but it was to the 
exclusion of the whig candidate Mr. George Lamb ; 
and two aldermen in the popular interest, Thorpe 
and Waithman, were rejected in the city of 
London. 

The new parliament met on the 21st of AprU. 
Mr. Manners Sutton was once more re-elected 
without opposition to the chair. The intervening 
days having been employed in swearing in the 
members, the session was opened on the 27th by 
the king. His speech was studiously and judiciously 
vague at the opening of a new reign; and the 
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addresses proposed on the part of ministers were 
unanimously agreed to in both houses. 

Mr.Grattan died during the preceding recess. 
Sir James Mackintosh, on moving a new writ for 
Dublin, pronounced upon him a high and eloquent 
eulogy, which was responded to from both- sides of 
the house. Mr. Grattan was one of the intelligences 
of the first order which distinguished in these coun- 
tries the close of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries. He had a fearless phi- 
losophic virtue^ indulgent to the weaknesses, uncom- 
promising to the base passions of men. Pampered 
corporate intolerance could hot disturb his peace by 
its peculiar and envenomed weapons of defamation 
and scurrility. Ascendant faction could not alarm 
him by its menaces or intimidate him by its power. 
He carried the palm of oratory in a provincial, and 
disputed it in an imperial parliament. Without re- 
sorting to that diversity of personage by which the 
arrogance of the man avenges itself for the con- 
descensions of the politician, he was never, for an 
instant, vulgarised by his communion with the 
people. There was much of the sublime and simple 
in his eloquence as well as in his patriotism, yet was 
there also much of artifice, vanity, and affectation 
in both. A great deal of what he has said in his 
well-known character of Chatham might be applied 
to himself, — perhaps because he drew, not from 
Chatham, but from his own interior ideal standard 
of a patriot statesman. He yet committed some 
errors, — and, in reference to Ireland, — one or two 
which might be seriously urged. 

The commencement of the session was occupied 
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with matters of transient political or party interest. 
On the 28th of June, Mr. Brougham introduced a 
subject of vast and permanent importance, — his 
plan for the education of the poor throughout £n^ 
land and Wales. It would be impossible to give, in 
passing, any adequate idea of a plan so comprehen- 
sive, so mutually dependent in its parts, and sos-> 
tained by so great a variety of new and curious 
facts. It would be difficult even to charact^ise 
it by any adequate expression. He delineated what 
may be called a topographical chart of educatioa 
through England, and submitted a system for giving 
education to a certain number of children at a 
certain cost, and for liberating the existing chari- 
table endowments from abuse and misappropriation, 
in order to their being applied to the execution of 
his plan. This bill was read a first time unopposed; 
and postponed by mutual agreement to the succeed- 
ing session. 

An effort was made, at the same time, by sir 
James Mackintosh, to follow up the enlightened 
views of sir Samuel Romilly for reforming die bar-* 
barisms of the criminal laws. The committee ap- 
pointed on this subject, in the preceding session, 
recommended severid reforms. Sir James Mackio- 
tosh, who most probably drew up die able r^rart oi 
die committee, submitted in accordance with its 
suggestions six bills: two for taking away the 
capital part of the offences of stealing privately in 
dwelling-houses, and in shops and warehouses ; the 
third as affecdng thefl on navigable rivers ; the 
fourdi for repealing certain obsolete capital actsi 
die fiflh for converting certain specified a^ital into 
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simple felonies ; the sixth, and most important, for 
mitigating the punishment of forgery. Three of 
these bills — the first, fourth, and fiilh — passed 
the house of commons intact, but were grievously 
maltreated and maimed, especially by the chan- 
cellor, on their way through the house of lords. 

Manufacturing distress, it has been observed, was 
somewhat mitigated; but sudi was the false position 
into which the country had been brought by wars, 
subsidies, loans, and toryism, that one great divi- 
sion of the community could not breathe freely 
without reducing the other to a struggle for exist- 
^ice. Hitherto the pressure was chiefly upon the 
occupiers of the land. The owners, who saw it 
must soon reach them, made an effort for protection 
in the house of commons. Messrs. Sumner and 
Gooch, members for Surrey and Suffolk, moved and 
seconded the appointment of a select committee to 
enquire into the state of agricultural distress, as set 
forth in the petitions presented to the house. Both 
the mover and the seconder objected chiefly to the 
fidlacious mode in whidh the averages were re- 
turned, not to the protecting bill of the preceding 
year. The farmer, they said, was receiving only 
72*., when he was supposed to be receiving SOs.sl 
quarter, the protecting price against foreign import-* 
ation. Mr. Frankland Lewis, in an able speech, 
su{^orted the motion, but with a view to more 
extensive and prc^ound enquiry. The question was 
suf^ort^d by Mr. Western and Mr. Brougham, 
opposed by Mr. Robinson (lord Godcrich), Mr. 
Hliskisson, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Coke^ lord Milton, anni 
the ministers. An adjourned debate was expected, 
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and several of the treasury corps thought they 
might retire for the night. The discussion was 
protracted to four o'clock in the morning ; when the 
motion was carried, to the astonishment of its sup- 
porters, by a majority of 150 to 101. This vote, 
however, was subsequently in a great measure neu- 
tralised by an instruction to the committee limiting 
them to a consideration merely of the averages. 

It is one advantage of public distress, in a country 
where the people are intelligent and enterprising, 
and discussion free, that it hastens the develope- 
ment of the true principles of commerce. The 
tables of both houses were loaded with petitions for 
a free trade. The ship-owners, with others in- 
terested in monopoly, were, it is true, equally if 
not more active ; besieging, however, the ministers 
rather than the parliament. The general subject was 
brought before the house of lords by lord Lans- 
downe, on the 26th of May. After an exposition 
of his views, in a speech of superior ability and in- 
formation, he moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the means of extending the 
foreign trade of the country. His leading princi- 
ples were, to abolish all duties absolutely prohi- 
bitory ; relax the navigation laws ; especially cultivate 
trade with France ; and open the East India mo- 
nopoly. The motion, after an able speech from 
lord Liverpool, in which he rather disserted on the 
subject than replied to lord Lansdowne, was agreed 
to ; and towards the close of the session, Mr. Wal- 
lace, vice-president of the board of trade, introduced 
into the house of commons a measure for a sub- 
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stantial relaxation of the navigation laws and ware- 
housing system, which passed into a law. 

The civil list, after the rejection of a motion 
made by lord John Russell for enquiry, was settled 
at 1,057,000/. The budget of the year was next 
introduced by the chancellor of the exchequer. It 
was chiefly distinguished by his borrowing 5,000,000/. 
by private contract, and 12,000,000/. from that now 
contemned delusion the sinking fund. Mr. Van- 
sittart, whilst he thus laid impious hands on the 
sacred fund, gave the existing generation the con- 
soling assurance of his arithmetic, that the public 
debt would be paid off by the sinking fund in exactly 
forty-seven years I 

The public mind was now engaged and excited 
by one engrossing topic — the mutual declaration 
of war between George IV. and his consort. The 
queen's movements from the Alps towards England, 
during the latter part of the month of May, were 
announced by her friends with menacing triumph^ 
and watched by her husband and his friends, like 
the advance of an invading enemy, with much bra- 
vado and other manifest signs of fear. 

It is necessary to advert for a moment to some 
preceding circumstances. 

The degradation of the princess of Wales, it has 
been observed, was contemplated two years before, 
and abandoned only through the remonstrances of 
her daughter. The princess Charlotte was not long 
dead when the project was revived. In 1818, 
Messrs. Cooke and Powell, the one a barrister, the 
other an attorney, were charged with a secret com- 
mission to take evidence in Italy respecting the 
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conduct of the princess of Wales. Arrived at Mi« 
Ian, they were joined there by two other agents — 
colonel Browne, an Englishman, well acquainted' 
with the language and character of the people, and 
an Italian named Vimercati. This commission sat 
for a considerable time, and collected a great mass 
of evidence. The princess of Wales, upon learning 
that persons were thus employed in purveying 
charges against her, complained publicly, by letters 
printed both in English and foreign newspapers, 
that she was beset by spies and calumniators ; that 
attempts were made to suborn her servants against 
her ; that her bureau was broken open and robbed 
of papers; and that her life was attempted by 
poison. 

Her situation at the time was distressing in the 
extreme. She was repelled by foreign courts, 
insulted by English ambassadors and other diplo- 
matic agents, and avoided by such English travd- 
l^s as had pretensions to be received at the court 
of her husband. It was rumoured through Europe 
that she lived in a state of the coarsest profligacy 
with a paramour whom ske had raised from the 
situation of her travelling courier to that of her 
chamberlain. These imputations might be weU- 
founded; but they might a]so be — what she pro- 
claimed them — the result of an organised system of 
defamation by which she was constantly beset. She 
bore them with an astonishing passiveness, whidi 
may be construed either into ^iand(»ied, shamdiess 
d^ravation, or conscious innocence and great force 
of diaracter; 

Mr. Brougham possessed the confidence of the 
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princess of Wales, both as her law adviser and her 
friend. In the summer of 1819, he made a propo- 
sition, or threw out a suggestion, to lord Liverpool, 
the substance of which was, that the actual income 
of the princess*, instead of terminating with the 
demise of the crown, should be secured to her for 
her. life, upon the condition, on her part, that she 
should reside abroad ; and that, in the event of her 
husband's accession, she should not assume the title 
of queen of England. He declared to lord Liver- 
pool that this suggestion came solely from himself, 
and that he could not answer for its being approved 
by the princess : it was, however, very plainly in- 
sinuated, if not openly asserted afterwards, on the 
other side, that he had an understanding with her. 
But, whether he had or not, the step taken by him 
should not be regarded as a presumption of her con- 
sciousnefiis, or his belief of her guilt ; for the matter 
dropped, not from any disinclination on the part of 
the government, but because Mr. Brougham mani- 
fested no decided wish to proceed with it. 

The accession of her husband placed the princess 
in a new and curious situation. Abroad, she was 
slighted and mortified . more than ever. She had 
ceiased to be princess of Wales, and, not having been 
duly announced, was not recognised as queen of 
England. But neither the forms of diplomacy abroad^ 
nor the regal power and hatred of her husband at 
home^ could deprive her of the new and important 
rights with which she became invested as que^i 

* The allowance voted to the princess of Wales in 1814 was 
50,000/., of which, by the advice of Mr. Whitbread and Mr. 
Brougham, she accepted only 85,0002.* a year. 

yOL. III. P ^ T 
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Gdnsort. George IV. had hardly placed the crown 
upon his heady when he proposal to his cabinet to 
commence proceedings against her^ His object was 
a divorce ; but, by the process contemplated^ she 
would be put upon her trial for high treason. The 
ministers had before them at diis time the whole 
of the evidence taken by the Milan commissioners^ 
but they still declmed proceeding ; and, finding the 
king intractable, tendered their resignations. For 
twenty-four hours the crown was without responsible 
ministers: an attempt to form an administration 
under lord Wellesley failed^ and the former minis^ 
ters were reinstated. 

The first overt act against the queen was the ex** 
elusion of her name fircHn the liturgy in its new form* 
She addressed a letter of remonstrance to lord Li- 
verpool ; and, receiving no satisfactory answer, soon 
resolved to face her accusers. Mr. Brougham re- 
ceived her commands to meet her in France. He 
lefb London on the 1st of June, with the following 
proposition to the queen, placed in his hands by l<Mrd 
Liverpool : — ^ " The king is wiUing to recommend 
to parliament to enable his mi^esty to settle an ' 
annuity of 50,000/. a year upon the queen, to be 
enjoyed by her during her natural life, and in lieu 
of any claim inthe nature of jointure or otherwise $ 
provided she will engage not to come into any part 
of the British dominions^ and provided i^e engages 
to take some other name or titie than that of queen^ 
and not to exercise any a£ the rights or privil^es 
of queen, other than with respect to the appoint- 
ment of law officers, or to any proceedings in courts 
of justice. The annuity to cease upon the violation 
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Off these engagements, viz. upon her commg i^to 
any part of the British dominions ; or her assuming 
tbe title of queen ; or her exercising any of die 
r%hts or privileges of queen, other than i^ove ex- 
cepted, after the annuity shall have heen settled 
upon her.'* 

Lord Hutchinson had relations of friendly coii- 
fidence both with the king and queen ; he under- 
took to accompany Mr. Brougham as a mediat<Mr. 
They arrived at St. Omer's on the Sd of June. 
Mr. Brougham immediately waited on the queen ; 
but, instead of submitting to her the proposition 
placed in his hands, informed her that he came ac- 
companied by lord Hutchinson, who had a proposal 
to make to her on the part of the king. The queen 
instantly demanded, through Mr. Brougham, that 
lord Hutchinson should submit his proposition in 
writing. Lord Hutchinson, in reply, said he had 
wkh him only memoranda upon separate scn^ of 
pi^r ; and intimated expressly, or by implication, 
his wish to communicate verbally. The queen sent 
him the following rejoinder : — << Mr. Brougham is 
commanded by the queen to express to lord Hutch- 
ins<m her majesty's surprise at his lordship not being 
ready to stale the terms of the proposition of which 
he is the bearer; but, as lord Hutchinson is de- 
sirous of a few hours' delay, her majesty wiU wait 
until five o'clock, in the expectation of receiving a 
communicaticm from his lordship before that hour. 
Two o'clock^ June 4. 182a" Lord Hutchinson, onljr 
a few minutes within the time, made his inauspidoui 
attempt at mediation by the following letter : -— 
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*'' "Sir, 

** In obedience to the commands of the queen, 
I have to inform you, that I am not in possession 
of any proposition or propositions, detailed in a spe- 
cific form of words, which I could lay before her 
majesty ; but I can detail to you, for her inform- 
ation, the substance of many conversations held 
with hrd Liverpool, His majesty's ministers pro- 
pose that 50,000/. per annum should be settled on 
the queen for life, subject to such conditions as the 
king may impose. I have also reason to know that 
the conditions likely to be imposed by his majesty 
are, that the queen is not to assume the style and 
title of queen of England, or any title attached to 
the royal family of England. A condition is also to 
be attached to this grant, that she is not to reside 
in any part of the United Kingdom, or even to visit 
England. The consequence of such a visit will be 
an immediate message to parliamient, and an entire' 
end to all compromise and negotiation. I believe' 
that there is no other condition — I am sure none 
of any importance. I think it right to send to you 
an extract of a letter from lord Liverpool to me: 
his words are, — * It is material that her majesty 
should know confidentially, that, if she be so iU-ad- 
vised as to come over to this country, there must 
then be an end to all negotiation and compromise. 
The decision, I may say, is taken, to proceed against 
her as soon as she sets her foot on the British 
shores.' I cannot conclude this letter without my 
humble, though serious and sincere, supplication, 
that her majesty will take these propositions into 
most calm consideration, and not act with any 
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hurry or precipitation on so important a subject. 
I hope that my advice will not be misinterpreted : 
I can have no possible interest which would induce 
me to give fallacious counsel to the queen. But, 
let the event be what it may, I shall console mysetf 
with the reflection that I have performed a painful 
duty imposed tqxm me to the best of my judgment 
and conscience, and in a case in the decision of 
which the king, queen, the government, and the 
people of England, are materially interested. Hav- 
ing done so, I fear neither obloquy nor misrepre- 
sentation. I certainly should not have wished to 
have brought matters to so precipitate a conclusion ; 
but it is her majesty*s decision, and not mine. I 
am conscious that I have performed my duty to- 
wards her with every possible degree of feeling and 
delicacy. I have been obliged to make use of your 
brother's hand, as I write with pain and difficulty ; 
and the queen has refused to give any, even the 
shortest delay. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

" Hutchinson." 

A rejection, in the following terms, was commu- 
nicated to him on the instant : — " Mr. Brougham 
is commanded by the queen to acknowledge the 
receipt of lord Hutchinson's letter ; and to inform 
his lordship that it is quite impossible for her ma- 
jesty to listen to such a proposition. Five o'clock, 
June 4. 1820." Lord Hutchinson, who appears to 
have been wholly unprepared for so peremptory a 
re&sal, attempted to renew the negotiation by the 
£[>llowing note to Mr. Brougham : — 
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^ St. Omar's, five o^dock, June 4. 18|»i 
^ My dear Sir, 
<' I should wish that you would enter into a more 
detailed explanation ; but, to show you my anxious 
and sincere wish for an accommodation, I am wiHii^ 
to send a courier to England to ask for fiirther mr- 
structions, provided her majesty will cmnmimicate 
to you whether any part of the prc^xMition whidi I 
have made would be acceptable to her : and, if there 
is any thing whidi she may wish to offer to llie 
English government, on her part, I am willing to 
make myself the medium through which it may 

^< I have the honomr to be, &c 

" HUTCHINSaN,'* 

The queen having discharged her foreign suite, 
including her chambeiiain and supposed paramour, 
Bergami, had left St.Omer*s an hour before, attended 
by lady Hamilton and alderman Wood, and was 
proceeding, as fkst as French post-horses could carry 
her, by the Calais road towards England. The 
letter of lord Hutchinson, despatched after her by 
Mr. Brougham, found her on board die Calais packet. 
It was earnest and eonciliatixig. Mr. Brougham also 
attempted by direct counsel, and even supplicaticm, 
to dissuade her from proceding to England. << Once 
more," said he, in a letter enclosing lord Hutchin* 
son's, ^^ I most earnestly implore your majesty to 
refrain from rushing into certain trouble and pos- 
sible danger ; or, at least, to delay taking the step 
until lord Hutchinsmi shall have received fresh 
instructions." The queen was resolute, declared in 
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reply that she saw no reaaoD for diangtwg her pur* 
pose, and sailed for Dover, 

Lord Hutchinson's unlucky mission subjected him 
to much popular obloquy at the time. There ap- 
pears not the slightest ground for any imputation 
upon the motives of that gallant and truly honour- 
able person ; but nothing could be more clumsSy 
imagined than the commission with which he was 
charged. It was conceived with an utter disregard 
of the known spirit and character of the princess who 
was itsobject. Howlordldverpoolcouldbe the author, 
and lord Hutchinson become the vehicle, of an expe*;. 
rimental threat to one of the most fearless of womeo, 
is unaccountable. Mr. Brougliam also had his share 
in the obloquy of this contemptible negotiation. It 
was asked repeatedly, and pointedly, why he with* 
held from the queen all knowledge of the proposi- 
tion placed in his hands by lord Liverpool. He gave 
no distinct explanation. Private and unforeseen 
casualties, he said, prevented his communicating it ; 
but what the circumstances were he never stated. 

Mr. Brougham was accused of attempting 
a politic, if not a double game ; to win over the 
queen to a compromise of which he might make a 
ixk&cit with the king. The supposition was not 
ooerely improbable, but absurd. A man fully con- 
scious of his great faculties, maintaining a certain 
independence, not merely of power but of party, 
obviously and systematically building the fabric of 
his ambition and renown upon the public effect of 
his popular and inde&tigable genius ; — such a man 
poald not, without momentary infatuation, court 
flkrtune with the arts of a vice-chamberlain or lofd 
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of the bedchamber. The mission to St Oiner% 
however, is, to a certain extent, involved in mys- 
tery ; and an miderstanding of silence on the sub- 
ject is said toxxist still between lords Hutchinson 
and Brougham. 

Mr. Brougham evidently found the queen in an 
uncompromising temper, for which he was unpre- 
pared. The change was ascribed to the counsels of 
alderman Wood, who had joined her at Montbard. 
The alderman incurred the responsibility with some, 
and obtained the Sclat with others, of having de- 
feated the embassy to St. Omer's. It would appear 
that he even thwarted and piqued Mr. Brougham ; 
who retaliated only by a sarcasm in a milder 
form upon his friend. He spoke of " certain coun- 
sels not characterised by absolute wisdom ;*' and the 
appellative of " absolute wisdom " long adhered to 
the alderman. 

The queen, after a peregrination of six years, 
which proved fatal to her happiness, and, even sup- 
posing the accusation against her false, discreditable 
to her memory, landed at Dover, on the 6th of June. 
Neither the king nor his ministers contemplated her 
arrival; no orders were sent to Dover; and the com- 
mandant received her with a royal salute. Had this 
ceremony been omitted, the vast multitude, the 
banners, the shouts, and the real enthusiasm which 
met her on the beach, would have consoled her. 
From Dover to London, her journey was a conti- 
nually increasing triumphant procession. The me- 
tropolis poured out its vast population, as if to give 
her assurance that she had friends. The procession 
went along Pall Mall, — halted for a moment^ aeci- 
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' dentally or from design, before Carlton House, — and 
ahouted its clamorous exultation in the ears of her 
husband. It was said that he saw her from one of 
the upper windows, and remarkedr in terms of 
levity and aversion, how well she looked. No resi- 
dence was prepared for her ; and she proceeded to the 
house of alderman Wood, in South Audley Street. 

The hearts of the ministers now quailed within 
tfaem. An exhibition by which the country would 
be agitated, and the crown dishonoured, seemed 
inevitable ; and they had the effirontery to say that 
it was forced on them. The ministers, on the con- 
trary, brought it on themselves. With the whole 
case befijre them in February, they declined pro- 
ceeding against the queen, on the ground that the 
case was insufficient. Having before them only 
the same evidence in May, they offered a compro- 
mise, accompanied with the express and threatened 
alternative of proceeding against her : they nego- 
tiated the compromise with such bungling folly as 
almost to ensure its failure ; — this because they 
had not sufficient honesty and firmness to prefer 
their convictions, consistency, and public duty, to 
the personal caprices and despotic will of the sove- 
reign ; — and yet tliey continued to assert that the 
proceeding was forced on them. 

The queen's rejection of the terms, proposed to 
her, and her arrival at Calais, on her way to Eng- 
land, w»e communicated from Dover by telegraph 
on the evening of the 5th of June. Ministers deli- 
berated in a cabinet council during severial hours of 
the night, and the whole morning of the 6th. The 
result of the cabinet meetings was, that, whilst the 
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queen proceeded with her trhimphant esoert Ctatm 
Dover, the king on his side took the field. Par- 
liament was sittii^ at the time. He went in state to 
give the royal assent to such bills as had passed 
both houses; and, having gone through this cere- 
mony, left lord Liveqxxd charged with the f<rilowiiig 
message, to be immediately on his departure deli- 
vered to the house of lords : — 

'* George R. The king thinks it necessarj> in 
consequence of the arrival of the queen, to com- 
municate to the house of lords certain papers re- 
specting the conduct of her majesty since her de- 
parture from this kingdom, which he recommends 
to the immediate and serious attention of this he«ise. 

" The king has felt the most anxious desire to 
avert the necessity of disclosures and discussions, 
which must be as painful to his people as they can 
be to himself; but the step now taken by the queen 
'leaves him no alternative. 

" The king has the fullest confidence that, in 
consequence of this communication, the house sf 
lords will adopt that course of proceeding which 
the justice of the case, and the honour and dignity 
of his majesty's crown, may require. 

« Georgb R." 

The papers referred to were laid on the table under 
seal, in a green bag. A similar message and sealed 
bag were presented to the house of commons by 
lord Castlereagh. Both ministers announced the 
intention to move an address to the king, and the 
reference of the papers to a secret committee 
on the following day. A solemn silence was ob- 
"terved by the lords, probably from an impression 
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that their houte would be coastttuted a hi^ couit 
to try die qiieen. In the hooae of commons sereral 
composition members expressed themselves with great 
▼ehemeooe, but briefly, and without result. 

Hie proceedings of both houses on the 7th were 
looked to with the deepest interest. Lord Livev- 
pool havii^ moved a ceremonial address, which 
ccmtained no pledge or opinion, proposed that the 
papers on the table ediould be submitted to a secret 
eomanittee of fifleen peers, to be appointed by ballot. 
It was presumed hitherto that the course to be 
pursued against the qae&a. was an impeadunent 
far treasonable con^icacy. Lord Liverpodl an- 
nounced that such a course could not be adopted. 
The queen's allied partner in guilt, Bergami, an 
Alien, was not amenable as a traitor to the crown of 
En^and : to constitute conspiracy there must be at 
least two criminals ; and the queen, therefore, could 
not be accused of having conspired. The proceed- 
ing by impeachment was und^stood to have been 
already adopted in the cabinet, when this new and 
obvious light fortunately crossed the mind of the 
chancellcnr. Hie address was agreed to without <^ 
position, and the secret committee appointed by 
ballot on the following day. Lords Erskine and Lans- 
downe were appointed, but withdrew their names. 

in the house of oommons there was much more 
«KCitement. When the time came for the minister's 
proposing tlie consideration of the king's message, 
he was anticipated by Mr. Brougham, who presented 
m message from the queen. It set forth in substance 
that she had returned to England for the purpose of 
maintaining her innocence and rights; protested 
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against a secret tribunal appomted by her accusers ; 
complained of her various wrongs from foreign go- 
vernments influenced by that of England, and from 
English ambassadors and other diplomatic agents ; 
and finally appealed to the justice of the house of 
commons. The reading of this communication by 
Mr. Brougham was followed by animated cheers 
from the opposition. Lord Castlereagh immediately 
rose. He declared that the ministers were neither 
persecutors nor prosecutors ; that the king's com- 
munication was most gracious ; that the secret com- 
mittee was but a preliminary to ascertain whether 
there was any case to proceed on ; and that the 
conduct of <<an illustrious personage" [he studiously 
withheld the name of queen,] should not be judged 
without an open enquiry and examination of wit- 
nesses. Mr. Brougham argued with great earnest- 
ness against a secret committee, which, 'though 
not final, must, he contended, deeply affect the fame 
and honour of the queen. The most material ob- 
servation which fell from him was, that, though 
solicitous for a private, amicable, and honourable 
adjustment, he had counselled the queen to reject 
the proposition of lord Hutchinson at St. Omers. 
Mr. Canning replied to Mr. Brougham, and vindi- 
cated the propositions made to the queen with the 
eloquence of strong personal feeling. The condi- 
tion of assuming some other title than that of queen 
implied, he said, no abdication of substantial rights, 
or admission of un worthiness ; and as to her residing 
abroad, he had himself, in 1814, when honoured 
with her confidence, advised her, in the utter hope- 
lessness of a reconciliation, to reside abroad with 
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her family, or in any other society which she might 
select; and there was no society in Europe of 
which she would not be " the grace, life, and orna- 
ment." — " The honourable gentleman," said Mr. 
Canning, "called upon the government to come for- 
ward frankly, and at once, as her majesty's accusers. 
I fo"r one," continued he, " will never, so help me 
God, place myself in the situation of her accuser." 
Mr. Canning concluded with declaring that he 
should take no further share in the deliberations 
on the subject. He did interfere once more in the 
same tone of respect and kindness towards the 
queen ; but, when the cabinet finally resolved to 
proceed against her, he resigned his office. 

Afler the discussion had proceeded for some time 
with much animation, Mr. Wilberforce interfered,' 
with a motion to adjourn the question to the next 
day but one, in the hope that during this interval a 
disgusting investigation^ which would taint the 
public morals, and degrade the two parties in- 
terested, might be prevented by some amicable 
arrangement. His motion was agreed to, and the 
matter for the present ended. 

The whole of the first, and nearly the whole of 
the second day, passed without any overture on 
either side. The king, with the obstinacy of 
weak character, would not be the first to pro- 
pose a compromise; and the queen, on her side, 
was reluctant to make the first offer, lest she 
should appear to distrust her cause. Yielding^ 
however, to the advice of her friends, she made an 
overture to lord Liverpool, through Mr. Brougham.' 
The substance of her communication was, that. 
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deferring to the expressed opinion of the house of 
commons^ she was ready to consider any arraaige- 
ment consistent with her dignity and honour. Liord 
Liverpool, in reply, referred her to the memorandum 
placed in the hands of Mr. Brougham. The queen 
rejoined, that this memorandum, which lordHutcbin- 
son's proposition had superseded, was now submitted 
to her for the first time ; and added, that the recog- 
nition of her rank and privileges as queen must be 
the basis of any arrangement which would be made. 
Lord Liverpool, in answer, expressed his surprise that 
his memorandum had not been sooner communicated' 
to her ; and declared that any proposition on the 
king's part vtkust have for its basis the queen's resi- 
dence abroad. The queen next dedared that, ** her 
dignity and honour being secured, she was willing 
to leave every thing to the decision of any person 
or persons of high station and character, whom both 
parties may concur in naming, and who should have 
authority to prescribe the particulars as to residence, 
patronage, and income, subject of course to the ap- 
probation of parliament." Lord Liverpool accepted 
this proposal, but with the reservation that any 
arrangement should be subject to the king's pleasure ; 
and took occasion to make the startling assertion 
that the memorandum delivered to Mr, Brougham 
at his setting, out for St. Omer's contained the only 
proposition to the queen which the king had author- 
ised. Was lord Hutchinson, then, an unaccredited 
volunteer? Were those memoranda on separate 
scraps of paper, to which he referred as containing 
his instructions, no authority ? What was that letter 
of lord Liverpool himself, which lord Hjuttcbinsmi 
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cnted in his propositions to the queen, but a letter 
of instructions ? 

The consideration of the king's message was 
further adjourned pending this negotiation. The 
duke of Wellington and lord Castlereagh were ap- 
pointed on behalf of the king, Mr. ^ougham and 
Mr. Denman on the part of the queen, to consider 
an arrangement of the matters in dispute. They 
met for the first time on the 15th of June, at the 
house of lord Castlereagh, in St. James's Square. 
The protocol of the first conference, at its very 
opening, set forth that " the queen must not be 
understood to admit, nor the king to retract, any 
thing;" and having established this insuperable 
barrier, the negotiators, with amazing simplicity, 
continued to beat their breasts against it, through 
five mortal conferences, and as many days, without 
the remotest chance of coming together. It was 
contended in Umme on behalf of die queen^ and 
refused on behalf of the king, that her name should 
be restored to the liturgy ; and upon this point both 
parties were immoveable. 

The failure of the attempt to arbitrate was an* 
nounced to the house of commons on the 19th of 
June. Mr* Wilberforce gave notice of a motion on 
die subject for the following day; and, when his 
time for making it came, requested and obtained' 
fiirther delay. Several members pressed him in 
vain to state the nature of his proposition^ even in 
general terms. The utmost that could be obtained 
from him was an oflRer to communicate his secret 
privately to one member. He selected lord Archi- 
bdd Hamilton for die depository of his mysterious 
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confidence; but the offer was not accepted. On 
the 2^2d of June Mr. Wiiberforce disclosed his 
plan. It was an unpromising, and, considering the 
mystery in which it was enveloped, a laughable com' 
monplace, comprised in two resolutions; — the first 
expressing the regret of the house at the failure of 
the recent attempts; the second, soliciting the 
queen to gratify the house by conceding a point or 
two, for the sake of an amicable arrangement. 
Lord Archibald Hamilton proposed an amendment, 
the object of which was the insertion of the queen's 
name in the liturgy. After an animated debate, in 
which sir Francis Burdett distinguished himself 
the original motion, supported of course by the 
ministers, was carried, by a majority of 391 to 134. 
A deputation, composed of Mr. Wiiberforce, Mr. 
Bankes, Mr. Stuart Wortley, and sir Thomas Adand, 
waited on the queen with the resolutions of the 
house. Their expedition was truly ignominious. 
The queen declined complying with their recom- 
mendation ; and on their way they were hissed and 
hooted by the populace. The object of Mr. Wii- 
berforce was, that the queen should abandon the 
insertion of her name in the liturgy. Coming from 
a ministerial partisan, or from a man whose piety 
did not rise above the worldly standard, this pro- 
position would have been consistent. But when Mr. 
Wiiberforce proposed, and the party called saints 
strenuously recommended, that the queen should 
abandon the spiritual comfort of the prayers of the 
people, they dforded another melancholy proof how 
little truth there is among men, after due allowance 
made for human mfirmity and human imposture. All 
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bcfpe of an adjiMtmen tkaving now ranifllied^ the house 
of commone, on the motion of Lord Casllereagh, 
veted a further ad|oumaient, in order to leave the 
iniUative of proceedings to the house of lords. 

The dascugsions in parliament, the n^otiatioM 
oat of it^ the publication of what may be called the 
diplomatic correspondenee, and of the minutes^ af- 
fectedly called protocols, of the five conferences, — in 
^ort, every day and hour of delay, strengthened 
the position, increased and emboldened the partisans^ 
and inflamed the eouri^e of the queen. All that 
portion of the press of the country which was not 
condemned to toil at the tail of the administt'ationy 
which was free to choose its party from motives of 
honest conviction, or in a spirit of independent 
trading speculation, advocated her cause with ardour. 
The kingdom became one vast arena of dispute^ 
Extrinsic passions combined with those inherent in 
die question, and reason was seldom heard. But 
the queen had with hei* the more generous impulses 
and higher passions which agitate masses; whilst 
the king and his ministers were chiefly sustained 
by the influence of government patronage, the hire- 
ling malice and mendacity of court satellites, the 
subservient ambition of the higher, and the aspirings 
scurrility of the lower olergy. 

On the 26th of June^ whilst the secret committee 
was still sittii^, lord Daqre presented a petition 
from the queen, in which* she protested against any. 
secret enquiry, demanded time to bring her witnesses 
from abroad, 'and requested to be heard by her 
counsel. Messrs. Brougham, Denman, and Williams 
presented themsdves at the bair^ The two first 
VOL. III. a n ] " 
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spoke with great energy of the hardships of the 
queen's case, and the necessity of delay. On the 
4th of July the secret committee made its report. 
Lord Dacre next day presented a petition from the 
queen, to he heard against it hy her counsel. This 
was refused ; and lord Liverpool, in pursuance of 
the report, brought in a bill of pains and penalties. 
It was entitled <^ An act to deprive her majesty 
queen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth of the title, pre- 
rogatives, rights, privileges, and exemptions of queen 
consort of this realm, and to dissolve the marriage 
between his majesty and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth." The bill was read a first time, and a 
copy ordered to be sent to the queen. She received 
it from the hand of sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the usher 
of the black rod, with the following ambiguous re- 
mark: — " It is too late, sir Thomas; twenty-five 
years ago it might have been of some use to his 
majesty." According to some she spoke in a tone 
of emotion and distress ; according to others, — and 
with perhaps more consistency, — she expressed 
herself in a tone of malicious pleasantry and good 
humour. 

The first reading having taken place, counsel 
were heard on behalf of the queen ; but with the 
restriction that they should limit themselves to the 
time and mode of proceedmg. Mr. Brougham's 
speech within this perilous boundary, and perpetually 
disturbed by lord Eldon, was a perfect tour deforce 
in the art of advocacy. The second reading was 
fixed for the 17th of August. On the 1 1th of July 
the queen petitioned, and on the 14th lord Erskine 
moved, that she should be furnished with a list of 
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the witnesses against her. This advantage she 
would have had of right, in common with every 
other British subject, were the form of proceeding 
an indictment or impeachment for treason. But 
the majority of the lords, under the direction of 
lord Eldon, took advantage of the legal technicality 
to withhold from her the great eegis of the subject 
against perjured witnesses, and the power and pas- 
sions of the crown. A specification of the charges, 
which she declared was necessary for enabling her 
to produce defensive evidence, was also refused. 

If any hopes of pacification now remained, tliey 
were put to flight by the queen's << Letter to the 
King," — a vehement tirade, which recapitulated 
her wrongs, past and present, and attacked, with 
much rhetorical force and bitterness, her husband, 
his ministers, and even the two houses of parlia- 
ment, against whose jurisdiction as a tribunal she 
protested. " Even," said she, " on the slave-mart 
the cries of * Oh ! my mother, my mother ! Oh ! 
my child, my child T have prevented a separation 
of the victims of avarice ; but your advisers, more 
inhuman than the slave-dealers, remorselessly tore 

the mother from the child Your court was the 

scene, not of polished manners and refined inter- 
course, but of low intrigue and scurrility. Spies, 
bacchanalian tale-bearers, and foul conspirators, 
swarmed," &c. Speaking of the house of lords, she 
sayg, — « To regard such a body as a court of 
justice^ would be to calumniate that sacred name ; 
and for me to suppress the expression of my opinion 
would be to lend myself to my own destruction, and 
to an imposition on the nation and the world." • • • • ^ 
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I protest against this species of trial. I demand a 
trial in a court where the jurors are taken impar« 
tiaUy from among the people^ and the proceedings 
are open and iair. .... I will not, except compelled 
hy actual force, submit to any sentence not pro^ 
nounced by a court of justice." 

The house of lords met, after an adjoumment of 
some days, to discuss the second reading on the 
17th of August. The duke of Leinster moved that 
the order of the day for the second reading a£ the 
bill of pains and penalties should be rescinded. 
This motion was negatived^ and counsel were called 
in. The counsel in support of the bill were the 
king's attorney and solicitor-general (sir Robert 
GiiFord and sir John Copley), the king's advocate 
(sir C. Rolunson), Dc. Adams and Mr. Parke: 
against it, Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman (the 
queen's attorney and solicitor-ga:ieral). Dr. Ludi- 
ington, and Messrs. Williams, Tindal, and Wilde. 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman were heard against 
the bilL Their respective arguments may be pe- 
rused with interest as models of the first order in 
different styles of judiciary eloquence. Mr. Den- 
man was interrupted for a moment by a general . 
movement around him : it was caused by the pre- 
sence of the queen, who came for the firsit tLtne 
unexpectedly to witness the proceedings. The 
king's attorney and solicitor replied with much 
ability. 

On the 19th of August, lords Grey and King 
made successive attempts, by motions, to quash the 
investigation. The respective divisions were 181 to 
65y and 179 to 6i. The attorney-general, af^r 
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these (idvisidns had taken place, stated his case in 
Sujf^rt of the bill; Hii statement occupied two 
days; the 19th and 21«t of Avigmt. The close of 
it was drowned by the drama, tnnnpets, and to^ 
ttniltnoas acclamations which announced the ap- 
proach of the queen. The examinatibn of witnessed 
Immediately began, and soon produced & reraark*- 
able incident. The queeti, upon hearing the derk 
of the house call the name of Teodoro MlAjocchi, 
the third witness, started from her seat with an 
indistinct cry, and retired from the scene. He had 
been her servant ; and her cry, instead of proceed* 
ing fh>m conscious guilt taken by surprise, may 
have been a movement of disgust and indignatton 
at his ungrateful treachery. 

The records of this scandalous inveit%ation, in* 
eluding both the questions and answers, dre utterly 
intangible. A viler mass of contaminating details^ 
moral and physical, was never condemned to ex* 
purgati<m since the art of printing was invented. 
On the 7ih of September the case against the queen 
was closed. An adjournment took place, to allow 
tilie necessary time for preparation to the other 
side. On the 3d of October Mr. Bfrougbam stated 
die queen's defence at great length, and with, sur* 
passing power. He was ably followed by Mr. 
Williams on the same side. The examination of the 
queen^s witnesses continued to the 24fth of October. 
An Italian witness, named Rastelli, was examined 
in support of the bill. Upon application by the 
eounsel for the queen to have him produced is^i 
further examination, it proved that he had been 
sent back to Italy. His absoice waa regatded 
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as an instance of impudently criminal chicanery. 
Lord Liverpool and the Iblw officers disclaimed all 
knowledge of the matter; and the whole responsibilily 
was fixed upon the attorney for the bill. That 
person declared that he did not know Rastelli would 
be wanted; that he sent him home to quiet the 
fears of the families of the other Italian witnesses ; 
that he wrote to colonel Brown to send him back 
with all speed, and was informed by the colonel, in 
answer, that Rastelli was suffering from fever and 
jaundice, and had, moreover, an insuperable horror 
of the sea« 

The evidence against the bill being closed, Mr. 
Denman went over the case, not only with dis- 
tinguished eloquence, but with a freedom and fear- 
lessness which reached the utmost license of de- 
fence. He discarded the king to deal only with the 
accusing husband, whom he exhibited with all his 
self-disqualifying unworthiness, as a complainant and 
an accuser, upon his head. The duke of Clarence was 
among, the most earnest supporters of the biU. He 
was understood to have spoken privately in the 
most injurious terms of the queen. Mr. Denman 
apostrophised him in an elaborate, energetic, un- 
paralleled diatribe. William IV. has more than 
fbi^otten the resentments of the duke of Clarence. 
By separating the advocate from the man, and 
making Mr. Denman his first law-officer, he has 
given an example of superior sense and magna- 
nimity surpassing the trite one. of Louis XII. Dr. 
Lushington followed on the same side. The king's 
attorney and solicitor occupied four days — the 
27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th — in replying. All the 
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€M>misel on both sides who spoke, eminently dis« 
1;ii)guished themselves. It was, perhaps, the first' 
time that English lawyers appeared on a level with 
a great case, at the trial of which the nation might 
be said to look on. The case of Warren Hastings 
was a parliamentary, not a forensic proceeding ; and 
the seven bishops were but poorly defended, though 
lord Somers was one of their counsel. 

The examination of witnesses and the addresses 
of counsel having been brought to a close, the dis- 
cussion on the second reading of the bill began on 
the 2d, and continued by adjournment to the 6th of 
November. It was then read a second time, by a 
majority of 12S to 95. Lord Dacre was charged 
by the queen with a protest, which he presented to 
the house. The queen not having appeared in 
person at the bar, it was received only as her re- 
presentation of her case. The house having gone 
into committee, a discussion took place oh the 
divorce clause. Some bishops, and other supporters 
of the bill, resisted this clause froni religious scru- 
ples, or the dread of recrimination by the queen 
upon her husband, of which a significant hypothe- 
tical menace was thrown out at the commencement 
of the proceedings by Mr. Brougham. But the 
opposition peers voted for it ; and it was carried by 
a majority of 120 to 62. This majority, the result 
of a parliamentary manoeuvre, proved fatal on the 
third reading. Many peers, who would have voted 
for the bill without, voted against it with the divorce 
clause ; and, on the 10th of November, it was read 
a third time by a disheartening majority of 108 to 
99. The queen petitioned to be heard by counsel 
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.i^^auMt ic«' passing. Lord lavcrpod, in reply, de- 
dmred ttiati with so small a miQortty in the actual 
atate of the public feeling, be and his ooUei^es 
fA^aadoned the bill. The house a^ourned over to 
Ihe 26th of NoFember. In the interval the queen 
demanded, and was refused, a royal palace for her 
residence. On the 26th, after the routine buainesa 
of the house of commons had been gaae throu^ 
Mr. Denman rose to pres^it a message from the 
queen on the subject of this refusal. He had but 
just commenced reading it, when the usher of the 
blade rod presented himself at the bar. His ap- 
pearance caused an explosion of loud and tumult- 
uous murmurs. His lips n;Loved» but not a word 
spoken by him could be heard. The speaker, how- 
ever, left the chair, — paced the floor amidst cries 
of shame, and other exclamations of more distinct 
import, — proceeded to the house of lords with the 
ministers and their friends in. his train, and was in<- 
formed that the session of parliament was pro*- 
r<^ued. Thus ended, in defeat and disgrace^ the 
domestic war which George IV. carried on, for 
twenty-five years, against his unhappy consort. 

The guilt and innocence of the queen have been 
not only asserted, but believed with equal confix 
dence. An q>inion upon the subject is uncalled for 
here. It shcmld, however, be remarked, in justice 
to her memoiy, that much of the evidence against 
her was tainted with corrupt practice and peijuiy 
to the very core. Another general remark suggests 
itself in her favour. If, as her accusers charged 
her, she indulged her infatuated passion for her 
menial paramour, with an utter disregard of common 
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vigilance as well as common shame, how was it that 
her accusers^ with as great facilities and as little 
scruple as ever existed in such a case, could pro- 
duce against her only circumstantial evidence? 
She appears, it is true, to have been a woman of 
coarse mind and unfeminine demeanour ; but much 
of this must have been superinduced by the re- 
volting grossnesses which had been associated, how- 
ever felsely, with her person and character. In 
^e contaminating investigations through which she 
had been so frequently and publicly dragged, she 
had lost that unsullied, delicate fb'eshness of re- 
putation and respect, which is not only the great 
social charm, but the great safeguard of inno^^ 
cence in the sex. But, whether the charges against 
her were false or true, the result was a pq)ular 
triumph which reflects eteri^ honour on the mid- 
dle classes of the English people. That right- 
minded mass of the democracy of England in- 
terfered to shield an unprotected woman against 
1)ie hatred of a husband, the power of a king, and 
the unworthy arts of ministers; who, in this in- 
stance, acted rather as the slaves of a tyrannical 
will than as the constitutional advisers of a limited 
monardi. 
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CHAP. xxvm. 

1821—1824. 

The session of parliament commenced on the 23d 
of January : it was opened by the king in person, 
with a speech characterised by a crest-fallen moder- 
ation. The references to domestic affairs were, on 
the whole, satisfactory or inoffensive ; and, in alluding 
to recent events abroad, he stated that his great 
object should be the continuance of the blessings of 
peace to his people. 

Addresses were carried without opposition in both 
houses. The principal subject of observation was 
the foreign policy of the country. Southern Eu- 
rope had been the theatre of great movements 
during the preceding year: there was a general 
effort to throw off the system of despotism by divme 
right, to which the holy alliance had given the hy- 
pocritical designation of << paternal government/* In 
Spain, more favourable circumstances enabled Qui- 
roga and Riego to effect that in which Porlier and 
Lacy had failed, — the restoration of the cortes and 
the constitution. The impulse and example of 
Spain soon communicated themselves to Portugal 
and Italy ; and, in the two great European penin- 
sulas, constitutional freedom was established with a 
bloodless facility, which should have left no doubt 
the people desired and deserved it. It was 
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only in Italy that peace and liberty appeared in peril 
from foreign interference : Austrian despotism was* 
not likely to tolerate the close vicinage of liberty 
in Piedmont and Naples ; and a congress of tyrants 
and their minions was actually sitting. 

The queen continued to riot in protracted triumph 
over her husband and her enemies. She was as- 
sailed indeed, during and after her trial, with slan- 
derous fabrications, and even obscene ribaldry, by 
the idolaters of royalty; for these servile wor- 
shippers have a grovelling superstition, which, like 
that of savages, makes them as ready at one 
moment to spit upon their idol, as to prostrate 
themselves before it at another. But the queen 
had a masculine courage to sustain her; and, for 
days and even weeks from the moment when the 
evidence against her had closed, persons of rank 
and character, who had previously stood aloof, made 
her visits of adhesion ; whilst the road to her resi- 
dence at Brandenburgh House was thronged with 
processions, bearing to her addresses of support and 
congratulation. The tables of the houses of lords 
and commons at the same time groaned under pe- 
titions in her favour. It was on this occasion that 
the duke of Wellington, in the excess of his military 
pride or civil ignorance, said a county meeting was 
afarce. 

The queen, however, from the moment of her 
victory to that of her death, obtained an undue 
share of the attention of parliament and of the 
country. Her pretensions were supported by strong 
minorities in the house of commons : a motion by 
lord Archibald Hamilton, for the insertion of her 
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iiame in the Hturgy, was negatiyed by a majority o£ 
310 to 209. The qieech from the dirone reomir 
mended a provision for her: she declined, by a 
message to the house through Mr. Brongham, any 
vote of money for her use until she should be 
prayed for by name in the church service, and re- 
instated in her other rights. Lord Gastlereagh said 
that she would never be satisfied until the power 
and dignity of the crown were prostrate at her feet. 
Notwithstanding her message of refusal, a sum not 
exceeding 50,000/* a year was voted for her life, and 
accepted by her. Lord Tavistock, on the 5th of 
February, moved a resolution of censure on the 
general system of measures pursued against her by 
ministers: after two nights spent in violent and 
barren debate, the motion was negatived, by 324 to 
178 votes. The last great effort in her favour wai 
made upon a motion by Mr. J. Smith, on the ISth 
of February^ for the restoration of her name to the 
litur^ : it was negatived by a majority of 298 to 
178. 

The remainder of the session was, for the most 
part, languid and uninteresting. The catholic daims 
wdre submitted, on the 28th of February, by Mr. 
HunJiet, who naturally inherited the station left 
vacimt by the death of Mr. Grattan. Mr. Peel, on 
this occasion, appeared as the chief opponent of 
emancipation for the first time. The motion for a 
committee was carried, on a division of 227 to 2^. 
In the committee, six resolutions proposed by Mi^ 
jRunket were agreed to ; and upon these he fininded 
two bilk, the one repealmg disabilities, the otfier 
enacting securities. The accompanying securities 
were repudiated by a portion of the catholics, as 
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interferbg with their religious conscience ; and 
they were really vexatious, petty, and offensive. 
Mc. Canning supported the measure with an elo- 
quence and fervour rarely equalled. The two bills, 
ultimately consolidated, were passed by the house 
of commons, sent up to the house of lords, and 
there rejected by a majority of 159 to 120. 

Whilst the lords were engaged in discussing the 
second reading of the emancipation bill, on the 16th 
of April, the commons were debating a well digested 
and complete plan of parliamentary reform, intro- 
duced with an able speech by Mr. Lambton. The 
debate was adjourned, and had' not long begun on 
the second evening, when the opponents of reform, 
taking advantage of a thin house, and the absence 
of its supporters, pressed a division, which ended 
prematurely in a majority of 55 to 4?3. Mr. Lamb- 
ton, on entering the house to hear the debate, was 
not a little surprised to find the question already 
disposed of. This result was the subject of much 
pleasantry, and some humorous squibs from the wits 
of the tory party. 

The house of commons was occupied once more, 
but for a moment only, and for the last time, on the ' 
11th of July, with the rights of the queen. Mr. 
Hume moved an address to the king, the object of 
which was to secure the queen's participation in 
th^ honours of the approaching coronation. The 
usher of the black rod knocked at the door whilst 
he was rjcading his resolution, and the session was 
immediately prorogued. 

. The coronation was.fix.ed for the 19th,of Jply, A 
qorresponckmce took place betwe;en thQ qu«^ ^4 
lord Liverpool, in which she demanded, and the mi- 
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nister refused her, participation in the ceremony* 
She next memorialed to be heard bj comisel in sup- 
pOlt^f her claim. A committee of the privy coun- 
cil, after Tifearing Mr. Brougham and Mr.Denman on 
her side, and the ^nttorney and solicitor general on 
the other, decided against her* She then de- 
manded, without effect, from lord Sidmeuth the 
home secretary, and lord Howard of Effingham the 
deputy earl marshal, a suitable place to view the 
coronation. Her last appeal was to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, by whom she desired to be crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, a day or two after the 
king. The archbishop replied, that he could act 
only in obedience to the sovereign. The morning of 
the 19th shone brightly upon the splendid absur- 
dities of this mimic show of feudal vassalage and 
Gothic barbarism. Unmoved by the entreaties of 
her better-judging friends, the unhappy, infatuated 
queen proceeded to the abbey door, — was reftised 
admittance by the door-keepers and military officers 
on guard, — attempted to obtain admittance by other 
entrances, — was equally unsuccessful, — and retired 
through the multitude, amidst mingled expressions 
of disapprobation and applause. 

The exclusion from the abbey she might have 
boriie, but to be hooted by the mob wounded her 
deeply. There was a wildness in her looks as she 
passed through the crowd; and she manifested 
through the day a feverish excitement of spirits. 
Her proud heart and masculine energy sustained 
her for a short time, and she appeared in public as 
usual; but her health was manifestly declining. On 
the SOth of July, whilst at Drury Lane Theatre, 
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she was taken seriously ill ; and, on the 7th of Au- 
gust, closed her troubled life, at Brandenburgh 
House ; having directed in her will that the words, 
** Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured queen 
of England," should be her epitaph. 

On the morning of the 14th, after a disgusting 
contest between her executors and the govern- 
ment for the possession of her remains, they were 
removed from Brandenburgh House towards Har- 
wich, on their way to interment at Brunswick. 
The ministers, from false prudence, or to gratify 
personal feelings of unworthy rancour beyond the 
grave, gave orders that the funeral should take 
a circuit, to avoid manifestations of sympathy from 
the corporation and the people, along the direct 
route through London. At Kensington the pro- 
cession found every road but that of London bar- 
ricaded by the mob, and was constrained to take 
the forbidden route, with the intention of passing 
through Hyde Park into the northern road. The 
park gate was closed and barricaded, but was 
forced by the military. The upper gate was also 
barricaded. Here a conflict took place between 
the military and the people ; and two of the mob 
were shot dead by soldiers. The procession moved 
on ; the conflict was renewed ; the mob triumphed, 
and the corpse was borne through the city. Sir 
Robert Wilson had remonstrated with some sol- 
diers and an officer on duty. His interference, 
humane, but unmilitary, caused his removal from 
the army. The directing civil magistrate present, 
having consulted his humanity in preference to his 
orders, and to prevent bloodshed, yielded to the 
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Wish of the multitude, was also deprived c£ him 
commission. 

Whilst the queen of George IV. was dyings he 
was on his way to visit Ireland. The news of her 
death reached him on board the Irish packet. It 
either was, or was said to be, his intention, upon re- 
ceiving the news, to land privately ; but his person 
was recognised, his presence was proclaimed, and 
the whole population of Dublin and its vicinity 
pressed round him with delirious joy. His recol- 
lection of the more phlegmatic, independent, and 
self-licensed temper of an English mob, contrasted 
with the popular ecstasies of his present reception 
by the Irish, dissolved the frozen and freezing bar- 
riers of royal etiquette, and of his personal cha- 
racter. The homage which he received was not 
the less gratifying to him because it was unthinking 
and abject; and he threw himself, with more of 
natural effusion than he had perhaps ever mani* 
fested before, upon the hearts of the people. The 
Irish appeared to be seized, like the Abderites, with 
a sort of deliration; their heads turned, and ima- 
ginations possessed with a single idea — the pre- 
sence of the king. He seemed to descend in kind- 
ness, like an apparition of superior nature, among a 
provincial people, debased by servitude of caste 
and country, of lively imaginations, and quick and 
extreme in their emotions, whether /or good or ill. 

The exhibitions of royal state, and the manifest- 
ations of enthusiastic homage, during his stay in 
Ireland^, would be little wovth repeating. His 
chief, if not only, private visit was to Slane Castle, 
the residence of lord Conyngham. Here he was 
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seen in his private and social character ; and it is 
certain that he left upon the minds of persons very 
competent to judge, who then conversed with him 
for the first time, flattering impressions both of his 
capacity and demeanour. Among those invited to 
meet him were two individuals holding office in Ire- 
land, who had agreed in being strenuous opponents of 
the union, but now entertained adverse opinions on 
the Catholic claims. One of these, a person equally 
and eminently distinguished by his eloquence, wit, 
and personal character, sat at dinner opposite the 
king. Lady Conygnham whispered something in 
the royal ear. There was nothing extraordinary in 
this : but their eyes were directed to the opposite 
guest, who appeared somewhat disturbed by the 
seeming scrutiny. The king relieved him by say- 
ing : " B— , you would hardly guess that lady 
Conyngham has been repeating to me a passage 
from one of your speeches against the union. My 
early opinion was, that your's and the 's" (refer- 
ring to the other functionary present) *< opposition to 
the measure was well-founded; and since I have 
seen this glorious people, and the effects produced 
by it, that opinion is confirmed ; but,'' he added, 
86 if correcting himself, " I am sure yoi^ will agree 
with me in opinion that, now the measure is passed, 
you should both feel it your duty to oppose any at* 
tempt to repeal it with as much zeal as you originally 
opposed its taking place.'' Both bowed assent ; and 
the king continued, — " But you all committed a 
great mistake : you should hajre made terms, as the 
Scotch did; and you could have got any terms." 
He. then referred, with perfect familiarity, to the 
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Stipulations of the Scotch union. Mr. S y the 

anti-Catholic functionary, said — << And the Scotch 
further stipulated for the establishment of their 
national religion." "You are right," said the king; 
" they secured that point also : but — no, no," (again 
hastily checking himself), " you must give no weight 
to what I have just said. It should not be sup- 
posed that I entertain an opinion from which infer- 
ences might be drawn that would lead to dis- 
appointment." Mr. S obviously meant that 

the Irish parliament, at the union, should have 
stipulated for Protestant ascendancy ; but the king 
appeared to understand the Catholic by the national 
religion of Ireland, the emancipation of which 
should have been made a condition. 

If kings did not, like other people, speak loosely, 
and^accommodate . the hue of their opinions to cir- 
cumstances, it might be inferred from this speech 
of the late king, that he resisted the Catholic claims 
from some extrinsic influences rather than from 
personal feelings. 

Despatches were received in the course of the 
evening, announcing the riots at the funeral proces* 
sion of the queen ; and he expressed, without the 
slightest reserve, in somewhat contemptuous terms, 
his dissatisfaction at the want of arrangement and 
energy on the part of ministers. He then adverted 
to the firmness with which his father had acted in 
the riots of 1780; and spoke of him in a tone of 
solemn reverence, with the reality or well-acted Wf' 
pearances, of strong emotion. 

George IV. obtained for the moment, during 
this visit in Ireland, a magical ascendant over jtbe 
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minds of individuals, and over politico-religious 
party spirit in the multitude. Haid he adopted the 
liberal and decisive policy which either a sound 
understanding or a sound heart would have alike 
dictated to him, whilst the mass of the nation was 
in this state of fervour and fusion, he would have 
left behind him his image stamped permanently 
upon Ireland as a pacificator. But he merely 
issued at his departure, through a letter addressed 
to the lord lieutenant by lord Sidmouth (the most 
inauspicious vehicle he could employ), a puny 
equivocating exhortation to concord, which proved 
but a false gospel of religious peace. He left Ire- 
land on the 5th, arrived in London on the 16th; 
and left England again on the 24th of September, 
for Hanover, where he made his public entry on 
the 11th of October. 

Lord Talbot was at this time chief governor of 
Irdand, and Mr. Charles Grant chief secretary. 
The lord lieutenant had no one qualification for his 
office but that of being a narrow-minded exclu- 
nonist, and therefore agreeable to the Protestant 
ascendancy party. The secretary was a man of 
enlightened principles, of high character, of known 
capacity, and of that moral simplicity of purpose 
which distinguishes the administrator from the 
politician. His appointment was a pledge and gra- 
tification to the Catholics. But a government ad- 
ministered upon this wretched system of counter- 
action, conceived in the lowest spirit of political 
handicraft, was peculiarly inapplicable to Ireland, 
and produced there its natural effects. The king 
had not long departed, when his visit and his 
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advice were forgotten ; discord and faction re- 
appeared in Dublin, and lawless violence in several 
counties of Munster and Connaught. 

The year was signalised- by an event whidi, a few 
years before, would have agitated cabinets and 
shaken systems, but which now passed over Europe 
very lightly, with the exception of France. This 
was the death of Napoleon at St. Helena. His im- 
prisonment was aggravated by the vexations of his 
gaoler, and his character somewhat lowered by his 
complaints. The spoiled child of fortune and glory 
died in his captivity, of cancer in the stomach, on 
the 5th of May, 1 821 . Lord Wellesley said of him, 
that " he was of an order of spirits which make unto 
themselves great reverses.*' This admirable monu- 
mental trait of. portraiture and eloquence deserves 
to be graven upon his statue or his tomb. 

The year 1822 opened with difficult and dismal 
prospects to the king's government, already cowed 
by its disgraces. The commerce and manu&ctures 
of the country, it is true, gradually, though slowly, 
irnproved ; but ministers, with a firmness which 
deserved praise, sustained and accelerated the 
return to cash payments; the value of money 
rose; the prices of agricultural produce fell still 
lower ; distress ascended from the farmers to the 
landlords, reaching them not only in their luxuries, 
but their necessities; and the country gentlemen 
took such a part in county meetings as indicated a 
mutiny against the treasury bench in the house of 
.commons. To meet this danger, lord Liverpool 
ppened the doors of office at last to the long-ex- 
pectant wishes of the Grenville- Wynne party. Lord 
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Grenville retired from public life ; and the marquis 
of Buckingham, as chief of the party, was created a 
duke. A more important accession of strength, or 
at least of talent, was gained in the retirement of 
lord Sidmouth from the home department to make 
way for Mr. Peel. The part taken by Mr. Canning 
in the proceedings against the queen still rankled 
too bitterly in the king's mind to admit of his 
return to the cabinet. An important and auspicious 
change took place in the government of Ireland* 
Lord Wellesley was sent over as lord lieutenant in 
the room of lord Talbot. He was, it is true, ac* 
cording to the usual system of government by 
counterpoise, encumbered with Mr. Goulbum for 
his secretary. But the secretary was a person still 
more subordinate to the lord lieutenant in the 
station of his mind than in that of his office ; and 
the scale was turned completely by the succession 
of Mr. Plunkett, a liberal politician, of high character 
and consummate ability, as attorney-general, to Mr. 
Saurin, the .ablest and most intolerant champion of 
Protestant ascendancy. The character of the new 
Irish government was in no way so clearly or honour- 
ably proved, as by the factious virulence and vulgar 
mortifications in which the corporation of Dublin, 
and other meaner partisans of ascendancy, soon 
indulged against the lord lieutenant. 

But the enlarged and beneficent views of lord 
Wellesley could not be executed or appreciated on 
the instant. He had to repress lawless outrages 
and atrocious crimes by a rigorous execution of 
severe penal enactments, and to employ military 
force against riotous rather than insurgent bands^ 
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which took the field against all constituted authoritj, 
with desperate infatuation, in open day. 

The king in person opened the session of parlia- 
ment, on the 5tli of February. His speech turned 
chiefly upon the distresses of the landed interest, 
which he regretted; and the <' spirit of outrage 
which had led to daring and systematic violaticms 
of the law " in Ireland, the repression of which he 
recommended to the consideration of parliament 
In the house of lords, an address echoing the speedi 
was adopted without opposition. Sir* Francis 
Burdett and Mr. Hume, in the house of commons^ 
successively proposed amendments of no permanent 
interest, which were rejected by sweeping ma- 
jorities. The first subject of legislation was the 
state of Ireland. The marquis of Londonderry, 
who had succeeded to this title upon the death of 
his father in the preceding year, introduced two 
bills for re-establishing the two prescriptive and 
almost ordinary engines of government in Ireland, — 
the insurrection act, and the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act. These bills were passed without 
difficulty. They were acquiesced in, to a certain 
extent, in and out of parliament, on the authority of 
lord Wellesley, and the security of their being ex- 
ercised by a man of his capacity and views. . 

Crime and outrage in Ireland soon disappeared or 
diminished, but to be followed by a famine in its 
most dreadful form, with the usual concomitant of 
disease. The famine was produced by the failure 
pf the harvest, especiially in the potato crop, which 
constitutes the wretched and precarious staple of 
liuman sustenance to the peasantry of Ireland. The ' 
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scenes of death and misery among many thousands 
in the southern and western counties which came 
before the public, are among the most afflicting 
remembrances in the history of the country. The 
conduct of the government was prompt and humane* 
A sum of 500,000/. was placed at the disposal of 
lord Wellesley, to be dispensed in charitable relief^ 
or in public works which should employ the labour 
of the poor. The British nation at the same time, 
with a spontaneous and munificent humanity, sub- 
scribed large sums for the relief of the perishing 
population of Monster and Connaught. The funds 
thus procured mitigated the horrors of this visit- 
ation, until the change of season, and a favourable 
harvest, put an end to it. 

Mr. Canning was appointed to succeed lord 
Hastings, as govemor^general of India, in the 
b^inning of this year. Wishing, perhaps, to 
give iclat to his departure from the theatre (^ 
his glory, he, on the 30th of April, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill which should restore 
their right of sitting and voting in the house of 
lords to Catholic peers. That classic orator put 
forward, on the occasion, all the powers of his 
accomplished genius. It was difficult on this ques* 
tion, and for him who had treated it so often before, 
to produce any thi^g new. Pressing into his ser- 
vice, ,with admirable felicity, the ceremony of the 
coronation in the preceding summer, he asked, — - 
^ Did it occur to the representatives of Europe, 
when contemplating this animating spectacle,-— 
did it occur to the ambassadors of Catholic Austria, 
' of Catholic France, or of states more bigoted in 
R 4 . 
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BMlters of religion, — tliat the moment tiiis ceremony 
was over the duke of Norfolk would become dis- 
Sjeised of the exercise of his privileges among his 
fellow f»eer8? — that his robes of ceremony were to 
be laid aside and hung up, until the distant (be it a 
very distant I) day when the coronation of a suc- 
cessor to his present most gracious sovereign might 
again call him forth to assist at a similar solemnis* 
ation ? — that, after being thus exhibited to the eyes 
of the peers and people of England, and. to the re^ 
presentatives of the princes and nations of the 
world, the duke of Norfolk — highest in rank amoi^ 
the peers — the lord Cifford, and others like him, rt^ 
presenting a long line of illustrious ancestry, as if 
called forth and furnished for the occasion, like the 
lustres and banners that flamed and glittered in the 
scene, were to be, like them, thrown by as useless 
and trumpery formalities ? — that they might bend 
the knee and kiss the hand, that they might bear 
the train or rear the canopy, might discharge the 
offices assigned by Roman pride to theii barbarian 
ancestors, •— 

** Purpurea toUant avleea Brilanni / " 

but that, with the pageantry of the hour, their im* 
portance faded away; that as their distincticm 
vanished their humiliation returned; and that he 
who headed the procession of peers to-day, coald 
not sit among them as their equal on the morrow?'' 
The bill passed the commons by a small majority, 
and wibB thrown out by the lords. 

The distress of the landed interest oanie fire* 
quently before parliament upon the presentation of 
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petitions. Mr. Brougham, early in the sessionv 
moved that the landed interest should be relieved 
by a reduction of taxes. The motion was opposed 
by ministers as a censure upon them, and n^atived. 
Xiord Londonderry, on the 18th of February, procured 
the appointment of the agricultural committee. Thir 
committee having made its report. Lord London* 
derry, in pursuance of it, proposed, on the 29th of 
A{n*il, a plan of relief which was reducible to two 
leading points — the repeal of the annual malt tax ; 
and a loan of a million by exchequer bills to the 
landed interest, upon the security of warehoused 
com. The loan system of lord Londonderry, re- 
pudiated by the leading country gentlemen, sup- 
ported by Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Huskisson, and laid 
bare with flaying sarcasm by Mr. Brougham, was 
ultimately agreed to. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, at the same 
time, e^tarted two financial operations, of which the 
one succeeded but the other failed. The first was 
the reduction of the navy 5 per cents, to 4 per 
cent. ; which was effected with a saving of nearly a 
million and a half, and of ninety thousand a year : 
the second, ah alleviation of the burden of the mili- 
taify and naval pensions and civil superannuation 
allowances, by extending them^ in the form of an- 
nuity loans, through a complex process over forty-five 
years. The plan was proved in parliament to be 
partly Macious, and partly unintelligible ; but was 
not the less passed into a law on the implicit fiuth 
of the minister. But Mr. Vansittart, though he 
persuaded minorities in parliament, did not convince 
capitalists out of it ; and he found it necessary to 
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remodel his plan. A direct reduction of taxes ex- 
ceeding three millions was effected at the same 
time. 

A question of theological rather than political 
character, and relating to the conduct of an indi- 
vidual bishop, was brought before parliament in this 
and the preceding session. Dr. Herbert Marsh, 
bishop of Peterborough, a distinguished scholar and 
theologian, propounded to clergymen and candidates 
for ordination in his diocese eighty-seven questions, 
drawn up by himself; and to these he required satis- 
fectory answers. Some clergymen and candidates 
petitioned the house of lords ; and lords Holland and 
Dacre, who presented their petitions, described the 
bishop's conduct as vexatious and unwarranted. 
The bishop defended his conduct and his right. His 
conduct, passing over the theological question rf 
right, may be pronounced not only just and feir, 
but called for. There was a class of divines, palling 
themselves " evangelical clergy of the church of 
England,'' who would enjoy the benefices of the 
establishment, with the credit and profits of a certain 
evangelical sectarian purity of doctrine. The bishop 
of Peterborough endeavoured, by sifting the con- 
sciences or the casuistry of these sanctified pluraiists, 
to oblige them to make their election between the 
church and the conventicle. He was attacked by 
the whig opposition, in and out of parliament ; but 
his conduct appears to have been, in this instance, 
essentially reasonable and just. 

Parliament was prorogued, with a speech of no 
marked importance, on the 6th of August, by the 
kmg in person; and on the 10th he embarked at 
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Greenwich for Scotland. The king was still at sea, 
when his government was rather relieved than dis- 
organised by the loss of one of its chief members ; 
— lord Londonderry, on the 12th of August, ter- 
minated his life by suicide. 

Amid the distractions of domestic affairs, popu- 
lar riot, public distress, and the trial of the queen, 
the foreign relations of the country had scarcely 
engaged the serious attention of parliament or the 
people for some time. Whilst the holy alliance 
was strangling the new-born liberty of Italy, and 
coiling round that of Spain, the British government 
confined itself to passive protests, or vain declara- 
tions of abstract principles ; and England had be- 
come dispossessed of her European station. This 
degeneracy in the foreign policy of England resulted 
from the political career and character of lord Lon- 
donderry, and led directly to his death. No go- 
vernment, not even that of ancient Rome, ever held 
a more commanding position than England upon 
the fall of the French empire. Aggrieved indi- 
viduals and oppressed nations appealed to her as 
the arbitress, like Rome, of public right and political 
dominion over the civilised world. She had proffered 
to her the high and heroic part in the drama of 
European politics; and lord Londonderry con- 
demned her to play a subordinate and mean one* 
His ignorance of the social intellect of Europe^ pttiri 
and present, in arts, literature, and policy; his 
silly adoption of the aristocratic tone and despotic 
principles of ministers and monarchs with whom he 
associated abroad; his impertinent false shame of 
the plebeian liberty of England; his openness to 
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the hollow flatteries of courtiers and their sove- 
reigns ; his total want of continental experience in 
public afiairs, enabled men possessing an accurate 
topical knowledge of Europe, physical and moral, 
and trained in negotiation, artifice, and intrigue, 
to practise upon his incapacity and weakness, and 
lead him beyond his depth. In 1815-16, he actually 
co-operated with the relentless despotism which 
trampled on the rights of ancient and free states 
and independent nations. In the interval, however, 
between the congresses of Vienna and Verona, 
he became sensible of the false position into which 
he had brought his government, his country, and 
himself. When the holy allies grouped in congress 
at Troppau, and, by adjournment, at Laybachy 
issued an infamous proscription of human rights, 
liberty, and reason, declaring that " every change 
in legislation and government should emanate 
from those alone (themselves) whom God has 
rendered responsible for power," lord London-^ 
derry protested, but with equivocal epithets and 
neutralising qualifications; and the emperor of 
Austria, without a shadow of right, except that of 
tjrranny and brute force, destroyed the constitutional 
governments, and restored the imbecile tyranny of . 
Naples and Piedmont, — with the additional pressure 
of his own barbarian yoke upon the whole of ill- 
feted, illustrious Italy. 

Lord Londonderry almost expressly abandoned 
Italy to the Austrians ; but, in his confidential note 
of 1820, he deprecated any more congresses, and 
any interference with the internal afiairs of Spain^ 
calling in to his aid the authority and Spanish ex- 
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perience of the duke of Wellington. Still, however, 
liis language, even in this note, was equivocal and 
feeble, between his contradictory admissions and 
diplomatic equivocations. The Spaniards, for in- 
stance, should not be interfered with ; because the 
duke of Wellington, in the late war, found it " a trait 
of Spanish character to be obstinately blind to the 
most pressing considerations of public safety." But 
^ain he says, in the same document, with his usual 
insipidity and sinuosity of diction, " There can be no 
doubt of the general danger which menaces more or 
less the stability of all governments, from the prin* 
ciples which are afloat, and from the circumstance 
that so many states of Europe are now employed in 
the difficult task of casting anew their governments 
upon the representative principle." His protests, 
if they deserve the name, were treated with indif- 
ference, perhaps derision : a congress was ordered 
to be held at Verona ; the English government re- 
ceived an invitation ; and his colleagues appointed 
.lord Londonderry to appear on the Continent once 
more as the representative of England. He was 
now sensible of his false and difficult position. He 
had compromised himself too deeply in the policy 
and designs of the confederate despots. He knew 
not how to face them with his changed views, and 
probably his specific instructions from his colleagues. 
With his mediocre capacity, he had political ambi- 
tion and personal spirit. The sense of his situation 
preyed upon his mind, disturbed his imagination, 
and led to his melancholy end. 

No minister, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
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old duke of Newcastle, ever administered a high 
department of government with such a penury of 
intellect as lord Londonderry. He was the minis- 
terial leader in the house of commons ; but a 
wretched public speaker. He abounded in words; 
but so scanty and confused were his ideas that he 
lost his way in the mazes of parenthesis, and never 
could arrive at a complete sense or the turning of 
a period. In his attempts at the figurative, he 
brought together images the most trite and meagre, 
with a whimsical absence of all affinity or pro- 
priety. 

* The death of a public man in England, especially 
a death so sudden and lamentable, greatly assuages 
the political resentments against him in his life; 
and there was a reaction in favour of lord London- 
derry when he ceased to live. His servile com- 
plaisance to despots abroad, his predilection for the 
worst engines of government at home, were for a 
moment forgotten. His social kindness, his fidelity 
to friends, his engaging manners, were alone remem* 
bered. But the honest hatred of the populace, 
deep-rooted, sincere, and savage, remained un- 
touched, and spoke in a fearful yell of triumphant 
execration over his remains whilst his coffin was 
descensling into the grave in Westminster Abbey. 
The office of secretary of state for foreign affairs 
remained vacant for some time. The public voice, 
with one accord, designated Mr. Canning. He, how* 
ever, continued his preparations for his departure 
for India; and declared to his friends at Liverpool 
that, as to his taking office at home, he had nothing 
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to communicate or conceal. Three causes were 
publicly and truly assigned for this delay; — the 
abi^ence of the king in Scotland ; his resentment of 
the part taken by Mr. Canning in favour of the 
queen ; and the aversion of the old and incorrigible 
lories, with lord Eldon at their head^ afraid of baow- 
ledge, jealous of talent, filled with a superstitious 
horror of any innovation in favour of commercial 
and religious emancipation, and therefore alarmed 
at the appointment and probable ascendant of Mr. 
Canning. But lord Liverpool earnestly desired the 
succession of Mr. Canning to lord Londonderry. 
His authority, as head of the administration, over- 
came the reluctance of his colleagues: the king 
sacrificed his resentments to his indolence and the 
prime minister's advice ; and Mr. Canning received 
the seals of the foreign office, on the '16th of Sep- 
tember. It was a momentous crisis for the new 
minister, and for the nation. Lord Londonderry 
had bequeathed to his successor the foreign relations 
of the country involved in difficulty and. danger, 
and without any proportionate contingent oppor- 
tunities of glory or success. The duke of Welling* 
ton left England for the Continent, to take the 
vacant place of lord Londonderry as British mi* 
nister at Verona, when the foreign secretary was 
yet hut two days in office. 

Mr. Canning strengthened himself in the begin- 
ning of January, 1823, by the accession of two of 
his friends, r Mr. Yansittart retired with a seat in 
the cabinet, a peerage by the title of lord Be^ley, 
and the sinecure chancellorship of the duchy of 
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Lancaster. He was succeeded by Mr. Frederide 
Robinson, as chancellor of the exchequer. Mr. Hii»- 
Idsson was appointed president of the board of trade, 
without a seat in the cabinet. Both stood deserre^y 
high in public opinion, as men of talent, of business, 
and of enlightened views. ' 

The secretary needed this reinforcement. He I 
had to contend in the cabinet with the profound 
hatred and plausible hjrpocrisy of some, and the 
unmanageable stupidity of others : in the two houses 
" of parliament, with a new bitterness of opposition 
from the whigs. They chained him with insincerity 
jo his support of Catholic emancipation, because he 
came into office without making it a cabinet ques- 
tion. Tliis condition assuredly would not hare 
been conceded; and Mr. Canning's insisting on it, 
instead of bringing in the whigs, himself, and a 
liberal administration, would only have perpetuated 
the sway of intolerance and toryism, to the pre** 
judice of the Catholic claims, and of the liberties of 
Europe. 

• The aspect of the country, however, was, on the 
whole, favourable at the opening of the year 18^ 
Commerce and manufactures continued to improve^ 
flflad the distress of the farmers was somewhat miti^ 
gated, though the landlords were still clamorous finr 
relief. Several county meetings voted petitions on 
this subject to parliament. The most remarkable 
of these meetings was that of Norwich, on the 3d of 
January. A petition in accordance with the views 
of the whig opposition was proposed to the meeting, 
and favourably received. Mr. Cobbett presented, 
by way of amendment, an address drawn up by him- 
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wd£y briefly^ elabotatelyi and of course abiy. Hit 
petition contained several proposkiens, of which the 
most importimt were, an appropriation of diurcfa 
property to the payment of the public charges ; and 
an equitable acyustment with regard to the public 
debty and all debts and contracts between man and 
man. Mr. Cobbelt struck, with a bold and skilful 
hand, a string which had already been touched, but 
iiesitatingly and feebly; and his amendment was 
c»rtied by acclamation. 

The session was opened by commission on the 
4th of JFebruary, with a ^eech which was received 
with general approbation. Lord Stanhope proposed 
an amendment, recommending a return to paper 
caxrencj^ for the relief of the landed interest. His 
speech had some of the eccentricity, but none of 
the wisdom, of his father ; and after his amendment 
had been rejected, on a division of 62 to 3, the 
ministerial address was carried unanimously. The 
aame unanimity prevailed in the house of common*. 
The speech set forth that his majesty declined beii^ 
-a party to any proceedings at Verona, with a view 
to interference in the internal concerns of Spain by 
foreign powers; and would use his utmost endeavours 
and good offices to avert the calamities <^ wtt 
between Spain and Erance. Upon this text Mr. 
Brougham spoke — in support of Spain, and in re- 
probation of the holy alliance, — a philippic not un- 
worthy of the forum or the agorcu The versatility 
and vigour with which he comluned, in his speech, 
reason, history, rhetoric, and invective, acting upon 
the favourable prepossessions of the hous6^ produced 
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an electric edTect^ which was felt in Spain, and pso- 
^uced there a fatal confidence. 
: Mr^ Canning having vacated his seat, was not yei 
returned. Considering the duties imposed bj ite 
representation of Liverpool incompatible with die 
occupation of his time as a minister, he took bis 
;seat for Harwich, on the 13th of February. Tte 
distress of the landed interest was discussed inci- 
dentally on the 14th; and upon a motion by Mr. 
Whitmore for reducing the import price of grain 
2s: a year until it fell to 60«., on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary. The motion was n^atived ; but there was 
an obvious disposition on the part of the goven»- 
ment to open the trade in com. The foreiga 
irade committee was at the same time re-appointed^ 
9nd further steps taken to liberate foreign com- 
merce. On the 21st of February, the new cbttl^ 
cellor of the exchequer made a favourable statement 
of the finances. The income exceeded the expen* 
diture by 7,000,000/.; of which 5,000,000/. should 
be applied to the payment of the debt, and the 
remaining 2,000,000/. to a fiirther remission of tax* 
ation. 

A considerable portion of the session was wadted, 
•rather than employed, upon the daring insolenee 
and corrupt practices of the ascendant faction in 
Dublm. The government of lord Wellesley was 
too impartial and enlightened to escape the reviliags 
of the Orange party. Lord Wellesley prohibited the 
dressing of the statue of king. William in College 
Green,— a mischievous folly, which had frequentfy 
produced riot and bloodshed. The Orange faction 
of Dublin took fire at this interferencQ^itb a dis* 
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-play of instiltiiig ascendancy by the lowest rabble, 
not the respectable portion of the party. On the 
14th of December the lord lieutenant visited the 
theatre: the house echoed with discordant clamour; 
but expressions of public regard for lord Wellesley 
gready predominated. Some roflSans in the gallery 
threw a bottle, and the fragment of a watchman's 
ratdey at the lord lieutenant in his box. Three per- 
sons were taken into custody charged as the of- 
fenders. Mr. Plunkett oscillated between the ca- 
pital and the minor offence : this was a fault, and 
his only one. It excited some surprise in a man of 
ilia superior capacity, and of a stem tranquillity 
of demeanour and character. But under this 
severe exterior he carried an excitable ten^r* 
anient. There is no man whose sensibility is more 
e^y awakened, whose passions are more easily 
kindled to the prejudice of his judgment, where ht 
consults, or thinks he is consulting, truth, justice^ 
or humanity. Bills of indictment for the misde- 
meanor were sent up, and ignored by the grand 
jury as to one, — found against the two others. Two 
persons cannot commit a riot ; and the finding was 
nugatory. Mr. Plunkett filed an ex officio inform- 
ation, in order to bring to justice persons whom, 
upon evidence laid before him, he believed guilty. 
The petty jury could not agree upon their verdict, 
and. the prisoners were discharged. 

The weapons used might knock out the brains, but 
OQuld not perforate the body, of the lord lieutenant : 
and the offence was treated by one party as a mere 
d>uQition of protestant zeal. Others ascribefl the 
migatoryfindii^ of the grand, and the non-agreement 
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of the petty jury, to party spirit and contrivance. 
The matter was made the subject of tedious dhk- 
cii6sions and a futile investigation in the house of 
commons ; and the only result worth notice was, an 
exhibition of the corrupt and factious effronteiy 
with which juries are packed, and justice abused^ in 
Ireland. The only legislative act qf importance 
respecting Ireland exclusively, during the sessioD^ 
was the tithe-composition act, which has been par- 
tially beneficial.' 

The catholic claims were submitted to parliament 
under hopeless circumstances, by Mr. Flunkett, cm 
the 17th of April. A remarkable personal collision 
between Mr. Canning and Mr. Brougham served as 
an enlivening prelude to one of the dullest of de^ 
bates. Sir Francis Burdett charged Mr. Canning 
with having deserted the catholics ; pronounced the 
motion about to be made a mere farce ; and called 
upon all the real friends of cathdic emancipation to 
withdraw. Mr. Canning vindicated himself on the 
ground that an emancipating cabinet could not, in 
the actual state of the country, be formed. He was 
•followed and attacked by Mr. Brougham in a strain 
of vehement asperity : Mr. Brougham chained faim 
with ^< a specimen of truckling [to lord Eldon on the 
catholic question] the most monstrous and incred- 
ible in the whole history of political tergiversation.** 
Mr. Canning, who appeared labouring to control his 
emotion for some minutes, and sat .with his eye 
fixed on Mr. Brougham, rose at this moment from 
his seat^ pronounced, in a tone of forced calmness, 
** Sir, I rise to say that is false,'' and resumed his 
teat. After a dead silence of .some seconds^ tlM 
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gpeaker called on Mr. Canning to explain : Mr.Can- 
liing would not comply. Several members inteiy 
fered : Mr. Brougham would not explain until Mr. 
Canning had retracted. Mr. Bankes moved that 
both members should be placed in the custody of 
like Serjeant at arms. At last sir Robert Wilson 
extricated the house by a suggestion of hypothetical 
and mutual explanation, which was adopted, and 
the affair ended. 

On the 21 St of May, sir James Mackintosh moved 
idine resolutions proposing specified mitigations of 
Ae criminal law. They were resisted by Mr. Peel, 
and negatived. Mr. Peel, however, brought in and 
carried four, bills on the same subject, which fell 
short of the reforms contemplated by sir J. Mack- 
intosh; but were still important steps in the progress 
of reason and humanity. 

The proceedings of the holy alliance, in reference 
to Spain, were but rarely and transiently alluded to 
ill parliament. On the 14th of April, lord Liver- 
pool and Mr. Canning communicated to parliament 
in their respective places, the diplomatic corre- 
spondence on this subject. These papers, and the 
various motions on them are too complicated, volu- 
ftiinous, and conhected in detail, to be more than 
glanced at A brief reference to the leadbg facts 
will suffice. The duke of Wellington, it has been 
observed, set out for Verona when Mr. Canning was 
but forty-ei^t hours minister. The choice of the 
duke was, in liminey unfortunate : his coarse appre- 
hensions, if not dislike, of civil liberty ; his known 
sympathy with the principles iLnd projects of the 
holy alliance ; the utter want of heart with which 
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he entered into the foreign policy of Mr. Canning, 
whidi mainly consisted in disengaging the country 
from what may be called the Wellington and Castle- 
reagh system, made him one of the most unfit 
persons that could have been appointed. 

The decried Greeks were at this time bravely 
maintaining their struggle to throw off the Turki^ 
yoke ; and apprehensions were entertained of war 
between the Porte and Russia. So secretly had 
the holy alliance carried on its designs against 
Spain, that the duke of Wellington supposed himself 
going to Verona to assist in arranging the destinies 
of Greece only. Arrived at Paris, he was informed 
by the French minister, Villele, that the affairs of 
Spain would also come under the consideration of 
tlie congress. He wrote to Mr. Canning . for in- 
structions, and was instructed as follows in reply:— 

" If there be a determined project to interfere 
by force, or by menace, in the present struggle in 
Spain, so convinced are his majesty's government 
of the uselessness and danger of any sudi inter- 
ference, so objectionable does it appear to then;i in 
principle, as well as utterly impracticable in exe- 
cution, that when the necessity arises, or (I would 
rather say) when the opportunity offers, I am to 
instruct your grace at once frankly and peremp- 
torily to declare, that to any such interference! 
come what may, his majesty will not be a party.** 
' Never were the credit of a government and tte 
word of a king prostituted with more falsehood 
than by the government and king of France. A 
French army was stationed on the Spanish frontier. 
Louis XVIII. declared to tlie French chambers, in 
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tbe &ce of Europe, that this military force wai a 
" cprdon sanataire" to keep but the yellow fever, 
which was raging. in Spaiii; and that those who 
iinputed to him any hostile designs against Spain 
were ** evil-minded calumniators." In. the beginning 
of 1823, after a lapse only of some weeks, the same 
faithlesg, shameless person informed the same 
i^amberis, in the face. of Europe, that the pre- 
tended sanatory cordon was, in reality, an army 
pf invasion, and then crossing the frontier under 
the duke of Angouldme. The French minister 
Yillele played his part, personally, with the same 
effrontery and falsehood. He assured Mr. Canning 
that his intentions were pacific ; and that he should 
strictly abstain from interfering between the in- 
surgent bands of the faith, so called, and the con- 
stitutional government. But when reproached by 
the French ultras with having wasted time, in idle 
negotiations with England, he announced publicly 
in the French chamber of deputies, that the 
French army was not yet in a condition to invade 
Spain ; and that he employed the time of hollow 
professions to Mr. Canning in fomenting and aid> 
mg insurrection against the Spanish constitution. 

Two courses were open. to Mr. Canning in thils 
emergency — neutrality or war. He chose the 
fonner ; and stated his grounds at great length, and 
with much eloquence, in the house of commons. 
A similar exposition was made in the house of 
lords by lord Liverpool; and the course pursued by 
the foreign secretary was sanctioned by large' ma* 
jorities of both houses. 

. The public feeling was strongly in favour of sue* 
s 4 .— 
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couring the Spaniards ; but the public judgment wm 
in fiivour of peace. Every British feeling was re^ 
Tolted by the perfidy of France and the arrogance 
of Russia in the attack on the Spaniards : but war, 
at the moment, would hare been a grievous* inter- 
ruption to public industry and to the current imq^ 
provement of the public resources ; and Spain was 
left to maintain unaided an unequal quarrel. 

The session of parliament was prorogued by 
commission on the 1 9th of July. Mr. Canning, iir 
the course of the autumn, greatly extended his po- 
pularity, and rallied round him the opinion of great 
and enlightened masses by visiting some of tbe 
large manufacturing and maritime trading towns. 
The following passage of a speech qMken by him 
at Plymouth excited a powerful sensation, not only 
at home, but abroad : — << Our ultimate object was,** 
said Mr. Canning, " the peace of the world : bat 
let it not be said that we cultivate peace either 
because we fear, or because we are unprepared 
for, war; on the contrary, if, eight months agb» 
the government did not hesitate to prodaam that 
the country was prepared for war, if war should 
unfortunately be necessary, every month of peace 
that has since passed has but made us so mudi 
the more capable .«£ exertion. The resourcn 
created by' peace are means of war. In cherishing 
those resources we but accumulate those means. 
Our present repose is no more a proof of inability 
to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity in 
which I have seen those mighty masses that float 
in the waters above your town is a p)roof they are 
devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted for 
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«stioD. You well know, gentlemen, how soon one 
of those stiqpendous messes, now reposing on their 
shadows : in perfect stillness — how soon, upon any 
call of patriotism or of necessity, it would assume 
the likeness of an animated thing — instinct with 
life and motion ; — how soon it would ruiffle, as it 
were, its. swelling plumage ;*— how quickly it would 
put forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect its 
scattered elements of strength, and awaken its 
dormant thunder. Such as is one of these mag- 
nificent machines when springing firom inaction 
into a disfday of its might — such is England her* 
self: while apparently passive and motionless, she 
silently concentrates tiie power to be put forth on 
an adequate occasion." 

The year 1824* opened still more auspiciously 
than the preceding year. Manufacturing industry 
and commerce continued to advance, and agricul- 
hire was reviving. Complaint from the land-owners 
was either faint or unheard. The abufidanee of 
capital, the sanguine spirit which flattering prospects 
create in a people or an individual, gave a diseased 
activity to enterprise, and produced the memorable 
mania of joint-stock projects. 

The holy alliance obtained its iniquitous triuniph 
over Spain in the preceding year. The Spaniards 
Unhappily proved untrue to themselves. Spain, 
however, was the victim of circumstanceis too va- 
rious to be gone into ; and though the calamity 
£^1: upon the whole nation, the disgrace belongs to 
two or three individual traitors. Constitutional 
Spain attacked by France with the whole force of 
her undistracted monarchy, whilst the despots of 
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Europe were drawn up against her in reserve, wat 
placed once more under the perfidious tyranny of 
Ferdinand ; and the French continued their occu- 
pation of Cadiz. The British government, howeveri 
neutralised in a great measure this occupaticm (it 
may be called) of. Spain, by protecting the inde- 
pendence of Spanish America. '< We will not," 
, said Mr. Canning to the French government, ^' in- 
terfere with Spain in any attempt which she may 
make to re-conquer what were once her colonies; but 
we will not permit any third power to attack or re- 
conquer them for her." These potent words pre- 
vented the partition, and created the independence, 
of << that new world;" which, to use Mr. Canning's 
expression at a subsequent period, << he called into 
existence to redress the balance of the old." British 
consuls were, at the same time, appointed to the diief 
commercial places in the new American republics. 
George IV. now began to indulge those habits of 
secluded pomp which distinguished the latter yean 
of his life. Fastidious indolence, and the satiety of 
popular shouts,> public shows, and servile adulation, 
in Ireland, Hanover^ and Scotland, combined with his 
increasing corpulency and infirm health to fix him 
m those habits. Parliament was opened, as it had 
been closed, by commission, on the 3d of February. 
The speech of the commissioners was in a tone of 
high but justifiable gratulation on the prosperity of 
the united kingdom, and the state of public afbirs 
at home and abroad. The addresses produced 
speeches in both houses ; but no opposition in either. 
Lord Lansdowne deplored tlie fate of Spain; re- 
gretted that the British cabinet had not remoa* 
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strated with more energy; and thought a greateil' 
advance should have been made towards recog- 
nising the independence^ of South America. Mr; 
Broi^am, in the house of commons, went over the 
general tyranny and particular cruelties of the 
Austrians in Italy, and Ferdinand in Spain, with a * 
sweeping hurricane of invective and declamation* 
It was on this occasion that he threw out one of 
those pointed and portable phrases, by which an 
unknown or neglected truth is circulated instan- 
. timeously, and graven on the minds and memories of 
men: — " England," he said, « was. bound oveir in 
recognizances of 800,000,000/. to keep the peace/ 
The foreign policy of the country regarding Spain 
was subsequently discussed upon formal motions sub- 
mitted by lords Nugent and John Russell. It was 
vindicated by Mr. Canning; and sanctioned by large 
majorities of the house of commons. 

From the financial statement of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, it appeared that the public revenue 
continued to improve. There was a surplus of 
5,000,000/., applicable to the reduction of the public 
debt* The chancellor was highly popular, not only 
fVom his prosperous administration and ability, but 
ftom his rare candour. Further steps were taken 
towards a more unshackled and liberal system in th6 
trade of the country. The moist important of these 
ibeasures were, first, the repeal of what were called 
fMPotfecting duties between Ireland and Britain, at the 
request of the Irish themselves, who were taught 
by experience the futility or mischiefs of those pre* 
tended protections; next, the alterations in the laws 
respecting the silk trade, introduced, vindicate 
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lind carried by Mr. Hudusson, Partial and short- 
sighted interests were enlisted in bitter hostility 
agamst this able minister. The substitution of a 
duty of SO per cent, for absolute prohibition on the 
importation of foreign silks, was violently opposed. 
Put the wisdom of Mr.Huskisson's views, and the 
force of his clear and informed judgment, obtained 
an easy triumph. Commercial treaties wore, at the 
same time, entered into with the Netherlands, Prus- 
sia, and Sweden. 

The state of Ireland occupied a considerable pcK*- 
tion of the attention of both houses. There was a 
return, all but complete, to a state of order and trail* 
quillity in the counties where outrages had prevailed. 
Committees of enquiry into the general condition cf 
Ireland were appointed by the lords and commons. 
The catholic association, which subsequently became 
so powerful an engine in emancipating the catholics, 
was first formed in Dublin at this period. Its ex- 
istence was denounced in parliament; but no pro- 
ceedings were taken against it by the government. 
• The renewal of the Alien Bill was resisted 
in this session with unusual energy. Sir James 
Mackintosh took the lead in opposition, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his eloquence as an orator, 
and his knowledge on the subject as a publicist 
The bill was carried ; but its powers were exercised 
only in one case, having no relation to politics. 
England was crowded with proscribed patriots &(m 
Italy and Spain, who were treated, especially those 
of Spain, with hospitality and kindness. 

The abuses of the church of Ireland and the 
court of chancery in England gave rise to mudi 
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discussion and dedamatioDy but led to no legislative 
enactmeiit. 

Tte shocking severity of treatment which a mis- 
sicmary named Smith had received from a cour^> 
martial in Demerara, on a charge of being con- 
cerned in a revolt of slaves, was brought before 
parliament by Mr. Brougham. The punishment of 
the missionary was flagrantly unjust; but it must 
be confessed, that the ignorant fanaticism and 
spiritual presumption of these missionaries were cal<^ 
ddated to alarm the fears and inflame the passions 
of the colonists. Mr. Canning deprecated an ex- 
press censure, rather than vindicated the legality 
«f the proceedings ; and Mr. Brou^iam's motion of 
censure was negatived. The ofience of engaging 
in the slave trade was, at the same time, declared 
]^racy, subject to be punished as such» 

This short and rather uninteresting session was 
closed by the king in person, on the 25th of June* 

yiolence and disorder pervaded almost the whole 
of the West India colonies during the year. The 
slaves manifested a spirit of insubordination, under 
the mistaken idea that the imperial parliament had 
given them freedom which was withheld by the co- 
lonial assemblies. Those assemblies, it is true, 
rejected every recommendation from the govern- 
ment at home for the benefit and improvement of 
the condition of the slaves ; and were at open war, 
especially in the chief island, Jamaica, with the local 
government. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, lord Charles Somer- 
set had a petty quarrel, involving a series of vex- 
ations and complaints with the people under hm 
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government; and at the wretched settlemeiit ci[ 
Sierra Leone the governor, sir C. Macarthy, was de- 
feated, with the loss of his own life, and a shockmg 
camqge of his small military force, by the savage 
tribe or nation of Ashantee^ 

A serious war broke out in India between the ccmi- 
pany and the king of Ava, or the Burman empire. 
The Burmese invaded the territory of the company^ 
and hostilities were commenced on an extensive 
scale in the spring ; but with great advantage, on 
the whole, to the British during the remainder of 
the year. A serious mutiny broke out in three 
native regiments at Barackpore; and was overcome 
' only by surrounding them with an overwhelming 
force, and a heavy fire of musketry and artillery. 

Louis XVIU., king of France, died on the 16th 
of August in this year, and was succeeded by his 
brother, the count d'Artois, with the * title of 
Charles X. The succession produced no imme* 
diate effects on the politiical relations of Europe. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

1825—1827. 

^Hiei sixth session of the existing parliament was 
opened by commission on the 3d of February, 1825. 
The speech of the commissioners reviewed, some- 
w^hat more circumstantially than usualj the aspect 
of public affairs, foreign and. domestic Their re* 
ferences to foreign incidents were, on the wholje, 
satisfactory. Peace was no longer endangered in 
the east of Europe ; the differences between Russia 
and the Ottoman Porte were arranged through the 
British ambassador ; the commercial relations with 
the new states of America were confirmed by formal 
treaties ; a continued improvement had taken place 
in agriculture; commerce was benefited by the 
fdbolition of restrictive laws : " there never," said the 
commissioners, ^< was a period in British history when 
the people were so thriving and contented ;" even 
in Ireland, outrages had subsided, and ^< industry 
aad commercial enterprise were extending them- 
selves to that part of the United Kingdom.'' But 
\t would seem as if fate decreed that the state of 
Ireland should never give unalloyed satisfaction. 
" It is therefore the more to be regretted," con- 
tiaue4 the commissioners, << that associations should ^ 
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exist in Ireland which have adopted proceedings 
irreconcilable with the spirit of the constitution, 
and calculated, by exciting alarm, and by exasper- 
ating animosities, to endanger the peace of society, 
and to retard the course of national improvement. 
His majesty relies vpon your wisdom to consider, 
without delay, the means of applying a remedy." 

This allusion to Ireland, and the recommendati(Hi 
with which it closes, was the chief, if not the only 
topic, which was made the subject of discussion. 
** The speech," said Mr. Brougham, << talks of as- 
sociations, in the plural, and not without an ob* 
ject. I warn the house not to be entrapped by the 
contrivance : that little letter < s ' is one of the sly-^ 
est introductions tliat ever Belial resorted to when 
he would 

— ** Make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts are low.'* 

I am perfectly aware who added that < s ;' I know 
the hand. — I discern one of those ^ subtle equities • 
80 familiar to the court over which a noble and 
learned lord presides. Let the proposed measures 
be carried, and the catholic association will be put 
down with one hand, whilst the Orange societies 
will receive only a gentle tap with the other.'* 

The judgment of Mr. Brougham, however expert 
as a connoiseur, may still have erred in giving lewd 
Eldon the credit of this stroke of art ; but it is certain 
that the catholic association was alone aimed at 
That body, from its skilful organisation and extensive 
Qftchinery, had acquired a formidable power during 
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the {Period of a few months from its birtfi. Cbntribii- 
tions in money were solicited from the whole catholic' 
population of Ireland ; atid the fbnd thus obtained' 
was employed effectively in obtaining legal redress 
for public or individual wrong ; in promoting edu- 
cation; and vindicating the catTfie and religion of 
the catholics. This irregular power, like a new 
and paramount estate of the realm, excited the jea- 
lousy by invading the functions of the government : 
but there was one fact which the disingenuous 
only could and did contest, — that to its influence 
and exhortations was mainly due the pacification 
of Ireland. With the exception of this topic, the * 
addresses were agreed to without dissent in both' 
houses. 

On the loth of February, Mr. doulburn, the Irish 
secretary, brought in a bill " to amend the acts 
relating to unlawful societies in Ireland;** in other' 
words, to put down the catholic association. An 
address of the association to the people conjured 
them, " by the hate they bore the orangemen, who 
were their natural enemies, and by the confidence 
they reposed in the catholic association, who were 
their natural and zealous friends, to abstain from' 
all secret and illegal associations, and whiteboy' 
disturbances and outrages.'- This appeal was re« 
probated with pious horror by the enemies of the 
association and of the catholics. To turn an exist- 
ing and natural hatred to the account of peace and ' 
humanity, shocked the Christian principles of those 
who would have witnessed or practised ' an appeal 
to religious rancour, for personal or party purposes, 
without the-slightest scruple, in a feigned voice of " 
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charity from under a mask. An eloquent and ear-* 
nest debate was protracted by adjournment through 
four nights : parliament was on the eve of a dis- 
solution, and many Irish members, who had soon 
to meet their catholic constituents, supported the 
association with a factitious, hollow violence. The 
friends of the catholics, in the ministry, found 
themselves in a difficult position, and were closely 
pressed. The chief interest of this debate now 
consists in Mr. Canning s vindication of himself. 
He recalled the incidents of his public life, in re- 
ference to the catholic cause, with a convincing 
frankness, and (it may be called) a touching effusion 
of personal feelings, which made the weapons of 
debate drop from the hands of Mr. Brougham. 
" Thus have I shown," said Mr. Canning, " that, 
in the year 1812, I refused office rather than enter 
into an administration pledged against the catholic 
question. I did this at a time when office would 
have been dearer to me than at any other period 
of my political life, — when I would have given ten 
years of life for two. years of office ; not for any 
sordid or selfish purpose of aggrandisement, but for 
fiir other and higher views. But, is this the only 
sacrifice I have made to the catholic cause ? From 
the earliest dawn of my public life, — ay, from the 
first visions of youthful ambition, — that ambition 
had been directed to one object above all others. 
Before that object, all others vanished into compa- 
rative insignificance : it was desirable to me beyond 
all the blandishments of power, beyond all the re- 
wards and favours of the crown. That object was, 
to represent in this house the university in which 
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I was educated. I had a fair chance of accom- 
plishing this object, when the catholic question 
crossed my way. I was warned, fairly and kindly 
warned, that my adoption of that cause would 
blast my prospect : I adhered to the catholic cause, 
and forfeited all my long-cherished hopes and ex- 
pectations. And yet I am told that I have made 
no sacrifice I that I have postponed the cause of 
the catholics to views and interests of my own I 
The representation of the university has fallen into 
worthier hands. I rejoice with my right honourable 
friend near me (Mr. Peel) in the high honour which 
he has obtained : long may he enjoy the distinction ; 
and long may it prove a source of reciprocal pride 
to our parent university and to himself I Never 
till this hour have I stated, either in public or in 
private, the extent of this irretrievable sacrifice; 
but 1 have not felt it the less deeply. It is past, 
and I shall speak of it no more." The motion of 
Mr. Goulburn was carried by a majority of 278 
to 123. 

There was at this time a catholic deputation of 
lords and gentlemen, members of the association, in 
London, to watch and resist the measures for its 
suppression. A petition frpm this deputation, 
denying and offering to disprove the allegations 
against it, was presented by Mr. Brougham ; who 
moved, without success, that the petitioners should 
be heard by counsel at the bar of the house. The 
bill was passed by both houses, and received the 
royal assent on the 9th of March. The catholic 
association became defunct under its operation but 
to be resuscitated. 
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The petitipn of the Iri^ Catholics was presented 
1^^^ after by, sir Francis Burdett, who brought 
forv^ard ijfie mption ii) a npw and somewhat cariau» 
fonn. His. plan was threefold : — the repeal of 
disabilities ; the enactment of a state provision for 
the catholic cl^gj ; an<l the raising of the Irish- 
forty shilling to a ten pound franchise. TTie two- 
latter measures^ called in . derision << the wings "" of- 
the e^^ncipatign bill, were intended, the former a»: 
n, security, for the state, the latter as a protection 
foi: the Irish protestants against the overwhelmii^- 
numbipr^ . otf t^p catl^ilics at elections. This triple 
measure passed the hpuse of commops by small r 
n^jpritfes.. 

0^ the 25th of April, between the secmid and. 
t^ird readings, in the house of commons, the duke 
ofYork^ in presenting a petition from the canons, 
of Windspr against the catholics to the house of 
lords, uttered his memorable speech, which closed 
n^th the declaration that he would to the last 
moment of his life — whatever his situation — resist 
th^ emauncip^tion of the catholics, << So help him 
God ! " AJl tyrants think themselves immortal : the 
cathplics. and their cause outlived the duke of York> 
and triumphed^ His speech, however, coming from 
the. pjresumptive heir to the crown, had a great 
s^are in decidmg the majority of the l(»'ds against . 
the measure ; and acted with great effect upon the 
congenial mai^s of brute ignorance and bigotry which 
is to b^ fpunij in eyery, people, however enlightened 
andfree. 

tjppn the rejectioijL of the .first propositipn by the 
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totds, ihe auxiliary measures were 6f course aban- 
doned. / 

The catholic questioh was etnbarr^sseA rather 
than aided by these " wings." They also eixhibited 
some specimens of curious inconsistency and tergi- 
versation. Sir Francis Burdett and some other 
reformers would raise the franchise; the Irish 
eatholic clergy hailed with ill- disguised avidity at 
first a state subsistence instead of their precarious 
volantary support, but, in obedience to the popular 
gale, soon repudiated it with pious disinterested- 
ness ; and Mh O'Connell, a catholic barrister and 
prominent «< agitator," having consented to force 
the unhallowed gift of a state annuity upon the 
catholic priesthood, and lent his aid to disfranchise 
the Irish forty shilling freeholders, no sootfer saw 
the loss of the emancipation bill, and the Ibarren 
odium attending his support of " the wings," than 
he made a public recantation of his errors, and 
asked public pardon of his God and his country. 

The lords' committee on th6 general condition of 
Ireland was re-appointed at the opening, and made 
its report in the course of the session. The report 
was unimportant in itself', but invaluable for the 
mass of evidence appended to it. The existing 
generation was, and future generations will be, sur- 
prised and shocked by the perusal of this miscellany 
of human wrongs and wretchedness in Ireland. 

The finances in the hands of Mr. Robinson con- 
tinued to improve. The surplus exceeded by nearfy 
a mUlion his estimate stated in the preceding yeat*; 
and taxes were reduced on various articles, direct 
imd indirect, to the amount of a million and a half. 
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His speech on the occasion was eloquent and 
sanguine ; and if his anticipations were not verified, 
the cause is to be found in those turns in the course 
of human affairs which no statesman, however saga- 
cious or able, can be expected to foresee or controL 
The session was closed by commission, on the 6th 
of July. 

The joint-stock mania of the preceding and 
present year; the general spirit of commercial 
enterprise ; the quantity of capital forced into 
various branches of trade or speculation, from which 
it could be immediately called in ; an unfavourable 
turn in the exchanges, — all co-operated to produce 
difficulties in the money market : a panic was created; 
the failure of three or four London banks pro- 
duced a general crash of the country bankers ; and 
the autumn of 1825 witnessed st crisis of distress 
and ruin. It was rumoured, and apprehended, that 
cash pa3rments would be restricted by an order of 
die king in council : but the ministers came to the 
relief of trade and credit, only by a temporary issue 
of one and two pound bank notes, and by an extra- 
6rdinary issue of sovereigns from the mint. 

The military operations, in India against the 
Burmese continued without any striking advantage 
or result; and, from the great distance of the 
theatre of action, were little thought of in England 
beyond the circle of the East India proprietary. 

The emperor Alexander of Russia, having ex- 
tinguished the last faint breath and erased the 
last vestige of freedom in Poland, and traversed the 
greater portion of the Russian empire, rested at Ta- 
ganrog, on the shore of the sea of Azof, in November, 
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*4md died there on the Ist of December. It was 
generally understood that he retired to Taganrog 
for the benefit of his health. Some, however, have 
thought differently. That plausible impostor had 
long since thrown aside the character in which he 
had deluded individuals and nations. The more 
intelligent and enquiring Russians, who had served 
or travelled in civilised Europe, carried back with them 
more than merely vague notions of European liberal- 
ism ; and Alexander was supposed to have, under 
the pretence of health, preferred Taganrog to 
St. Petersburg, where he dreaded the existence of 
secret societies — those foci of national spirit and con- 
spiracy which despotism creates for its destruction. 
It was apprehended that his death would derange 
the politics of Europe, and therefore the foreign 
relations of England ; but the event was not felt 
beyond the precincts of Russia. Constantine aban- 
doned his right of inheritance — not from fidelity 
to his previous pledge, but from pure fear. The 
throne of Russia is always, and would have been 
especially to him, a post of danger. A conspiracy 
exploded, under pretence of forcing the diadem 
upon the brow of Constantine, but with very different 
objects ; and was defeated by the grand duke Ni- 
cholas, who succeeded to the empire. 

The distress of 1825 continued almost unabated 
at the commencement of 1826. The workman was 
without employment; the tradesman without credit; 
and both commercial and bank failures perpetuated 
distrust. With' one exception, however, the ex- 
treme pressure of distress produced no serious dis- 
turbance. In the month of April, assemblages of 
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workmen in J^noBahire, partially .armed with va- 
rious kinds of weapons, oommit^d dreadful, but' 
ixiomentary, havoc upon power-looms. Parliament 
was opened by commission on the 2d of Fe- 
bruary. The speech chiefly turned upon the exist- 
ing crisis of distress. << His m^sty/' said the 
commissioners^ '< relies upon your wisdom to devise 
^uch measures as may tend to protect both pub- 
lic and private interests against the like sudden 
and violent fluctuations, by placing on a firm 
foundation the currency and circi^lating credit of 
the country." This was the most important part 
of the .speech. It dashed the hopes of those who 
still climg to paper money. Lord l^ing, in th^ 
house of peers, moved an amendment, pledging 
ministers to a revision of the corn laws within 
the session. Lords Lansdowne and Grpsvenor ob- 
jected to this step, but only as being premature. 
It was negatived without a division ; and the miois- 
terial address agrjeed to. Iq the house of con^mons, 
|he address was unopposed. Mr. Brougham, re-, 
serving to himself perfect freedom on the topics in 
the speech, vindicated the recently adopted prin- 
ciples of free trade from any share in producing tb^ 
existing difiiculties, and rather sustained than com- 
bated the government. 

On the 10th, the house of commons resolved 
itself into a committee on the bank charter ; and a 
proposition for putting an end to the circulation of 
small notes — th^t is, under the valu^ of 5/. r— wi|s 
submitted by the ch^cellor of the exchequer. 
The opponents of this proposition were agreed only 
in giving a vote in the negi^tive. Their view|S of 
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-Ae subject presented a curious, if not whimsica!, 
.v«u!^iety, according to their theories or their in- 
'terests. It was supported by Mr. Brougham, 
and opposed by Mr. Baring, who moved an ad- 
verse amendment. The ministerial proposition was 
adc^ted, by a Aiajority of 2S2 to 89. This sweeping 
<majority decided not only the particular question, 
but the genera] principle. The extinction of small 
notes was quickly followed by two other measures 
affecting the currency. The first provided that the 
number of partners in each country banking house 
fiaiglit be unlimited. This security to the public 
was an invadon of the bank charter, which pro- 
vided that the partners in each private banking 
concern should not exceed six. The assent of the 
bank was given, after some negotiaticm, upon ob- 
taining, as an equivalent, the second measure, — 
wiiich extended the exclusive privileges of die 
Bank of England, like those of the Bank of Ireland, 
within a circle of which the diameter should be 
120 miles, with the capital for its centre. 

Whilst these measures were in progress, the 
public distress appeared but little, if at all, as- 
suaged. There was a general expectation and 
demand, both in parliament and throughout the 
country, that ministers would afibrd temporary lud 
by an issue of exchequer biUs. The government, 
in spite of clamour, odium, and imputations of hard- 
heartedness, had the firmness and public spirit to 
withhold a short-sighted and injurious palliative ; 
but guaranteed the Bank to the extent of two mil- 
lions in the purchase of exchequer bills in the 
moaej market. The Bank came to the resolution 
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of lending three millions upon security, direct or 
collateral ; and sent commissioners into the chief 
provincial towns for the purpose of arranging these 
advances. The loans applied for fell far short of 
the fund disposable. In some towns no applications 
were made. The knowledge that Such loans were 
attainable restored commercial confidence ; — so 
much is mercantile credit a thing not even of 
opinion, but of mere imagination. 

Mr. EUice, one of the members for Coventry, 
moved a select committee to consider the petitions 
of the silk manufacturers. Mr. Williams, the mem- 
ber for Nottingham, who seconded the motion, gig* 
nalised himself very unworthily by an attack upon 
Mr. Huskisson. He sneered at " philosophy;" and, 
cloaking the grossness of his personality in the lan- 
guage of Burke, applied as that celebrated man, with 
all the impetuosity of his temper, never would have 
applied it. Mr. Williams said " a perfect metaphy- 
sician was a being which exceeded the devil in malig- 
nity and contempt for the welfare of mankind.'' An 
appeal to the vulgar approbation and base passions 
of the rabble, by the homage of levelling ribaldries 
directed against the legitimate superiorities of 
science and intellect, came with a bad grace from 
Mr. Williams, who has the reputation of being one 
of the most accomplished scholars in the kingdom. 
Mr. Huskisson replied in a speech of the soundest 
eloquence, which was heard with profound emotion, 
and cheered loudly at its close. The speech g[ 
Mr. Canning is interesting, not only for its talent, 
and the just and generous eulogy which he pro- 
notuiced upon his friend, but from his evidently 
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giving vent in it to the private disgusts and vex- 
ations which he and Mr. Huskisson were con- 
demned to endure from the enemies of philosophy 
and reason in the cabinet. *^ Is it not," said he, 
** the same doctrine and the spirit which now ani- 
mate those who persecute my right honourable 
friend, the same which in former times stirred 
up persecution against the best benefactors of man- 
kind ? Is it not the same doctrine and spirit which 
imbittered the life of Turgot ? Is it not a doctrine 
and a spirit such as this which consigned Galileo to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition ? Is it not a doc- 
trine and a spirit such as these which have at all 
times been at work to stay public advancement, 
and to roll back the tide of civilisation ? — A doctrine 
and a spirit actuating the little minds of men, who, 
incapable of reaching the heights from which alone 
extended views of human nature can be taken, con- 
sole and revenge themselves by calumniating and 
misrepresenting those who have toiled to those 
heights for the advantage of mankind. Sh*, I have 
not to learn that there is a faction in the country — 
I mean not a political faction — I should, perhaps, 
rather have said a sect, small in numbers and 
powerless in might, who think that all advances 
towards improvement are retrogradations towards 
jacobinism. These persons seem to imagine, that, 
under no possible circumstances can an honest man 
endeavour to keep his country upon a line with the 
progress of political knowledge, and to adapt its 
course to the varying circumstances of the world. 
Such an attempt is branded as an indication of mis- 
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tfhievous mtetitions, as evidence of a design to si^ 
the foundations of the greatness of the countiy." 

The following passage is «till more efxplicit : ^-~ 
'* But it is isingular to remark, how ready some 
people are to admire in a great man the exception, 
rather than the rule, of his conduct. Such per- 
verse worship is like the idolatry of harfoarous 
nations, who can .see the tioon-day splendour of the 
sun witliout emotion; but who, when he is in 
eclipse, come forward with hymns and cymbals to 
iadore him. Thus, there are those who venerate 
Mr. Pitt less in the brightness of his meridian glory 
than under his partial obscurations ; and who gaze 
on him with the fondest admirtttion when he has 
accidentally ceased to shine.** The motion of Mr. 
EUice was rejected by a majority of 222 to 40. 

A motion made by Mr. Whitmore, for a general 
enquiry into the operation of the com*laws, was re- 
jected, notwithstanding the clamour of the manu- 
facturing workmen, and the petitions on the tables 
of both houses. Mr. Canning, however, eat4y in 
May, introduced two measures into the house of 
commons, — one for the admission of bonded com, 
on paying a certain duty ; the other for giving 
ministers the power of admitting foreign grain at 
their discretion during the recess. The first mea- 
sure was intended for present relief, the second, 
to guard against the contingency of a famine 
price of corn at a time when parliament would not 
be sitting. Both were carried after strong opp6* 
^tion ; but, in the second bill, the quantity of cbrii 
admissible, instead of being indefinite, was iimitlgd 
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to 500,000 quarters, and the period to two months 
-firom the opening of the ports. 

The state of the finances was still favourable,, 
notwithstanding the pressure of distress. The in- 
come exceeded the expenditure by half a million. 

Mr. Peel in this session made a great advance 
in reducing to an orderly and accessible compass 
the chaotic mass of English criminal law, and purify- 
ing it of some barbarous enactments and absurd 
technicalities. Attempts were made, in this and 
two preceding sessions, to reform both the abuses 
and the judicature of the court of Chancery : but 
lord Eldon was chancellor; and delays of justice, 
and the profits of accumujiated unperformed duties, 
were held sacred. 

' This short session, the sixth of the existing par- 
liament, was prorogued by commission on the 31st 
of May, and the parliament dissolved on the 2d of 
June. The chief topics upon which candidates were 
sounded or tested were the corn laws, and the ca- 
tholic claims. In England, the speech of the duke ' 
of York and the Irish political agitations had created 
an adverse feeling to the catholic claims ; but the 
catholics ruled the elections in Ireland. The ca- • 
tholic asfiociation, in about six months after it had 
been put down, reappeared uqder a new form, with- 
out constituent organisation, without committees^ 
without officers, without collections of money, with- 
out adjourned meetings, and pursued its destination 
with more success than ever. The " rent" was re- 
ceived as u&ual, under the name of " free. gifts." * A 
sort of political revolution had begun in the social 
CQjjpimpity of.Irelaxid*. The cajtbolics beg^ to mam- 
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fest a more daring sense of their manhood, their num- 
bers, and their rights. A new power had started 
up on their side, — the growth of a short-sighted 
and petty policy. To prevent the Irish priests from 
being inoculated with anti-British 'feelings abroad, 
it was resolved that they should be educated and 
ordained at home. The result was a race of priests, 
in religion more catholic than if they had been sent 
to France, Italy, Portugal, or Spain ; in politics, not 
alone national, but democratic, and exercising the 
influence of unbroken connection, kindred, and sym- 
pathy with the catholic people. The priests joined 
and identified themselves with the lay agitators of 
the association ; and the consequence was unbounded 
dominion over the catholic mind. This power de- 
cided the elections through three out of the four 
provinces in favour of emancipation. It dispossessed 
the Beresford family of the county representation 
of Waterford. Never was popular retribution more 
just, or the victim better chosen. 

The prospects of the harvest were, in the mean 
time, unfavourable. Towards the end of August 
the price of grain rose above the importatipn limit ; 
but the averages could not be taken, and foreign 
corn legally admitted into the market, until the 15th 
of November. Ministers, acting on their responsi- 
bility in this crisis, admitted foreign corn contrary 
to law, by an order in council, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember. The necessity of a bill of indemnity caused 
the premature assembling of parliament on the 14th 
of November. The ceremony of swearing the 
members of the house of commons began on that 
day ; and on the 21st the session was opened by the 
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Ismg in person. The chief subject of congratulation 
^o which he referred was the termination of the war 
in India^ and conclusion of a treaty of peace with 
^he Burmese. The chief objections to the royal 
speech were of omission ; and the addresses were 
carried by large minorities in both houses. An act 
of indemnity for the recent violation of the com 
laws was passed without opposition. 

Mr. Canning was, at this time, four years foreign 
minister. His policy during that time was inces- 
santly directed to the means of disengaging the 
British government, without violence, from the wake 
of the holy alliance, in which his predecessor had 
bound it, and disorganising that confederacy against 
the rights of men and nations : but his foreign ad- 
ministration, however able, energetic, and active, 
was yet confined, for the most part, to an invisible 
under current of diplomatic missions and state 
papers, of which the effects, however important, 
were negative and unperceived. He now signalised 
his ministry by a stroke of statesmanship which 
practically and publicly righted England in her posi- 
tion as an European power, and gave promise of 
counsels which, in inspiring wisdom and vigorous 
execution, should resemble and equal those of the 
elder and greater Pitt. 

It is necessary to revert for a moment to some 
events in Portugal. 

John VL, king of Portugal, was imbecile and hu. 
mane. He did not, like his neighbour Ferdinand, shed 
the blood and proscribe the lives of constitutionalists 
by a perfidious and forsworn reaction. His second 
son, Miguel, who has since attained a celebrity so 
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odious, and his wife, the worthy mother of Migod 
and sister of Ferdinaodj both felt an impatient thiftt 
of blood, vengeance, and ambition; formed a parri* 
cidal conspiracy against the king ; assassinated fab 
chamberlain; arrested his other servants; imprieoned 
his person ; and would probably have taken his life, if 
the British minister had not interfered and con- 
certed his escape on board a British ship of war in 
the Tagus. The unniUiural son was ordered out (^ 
Portugal, under pretence of travelling; the king 
reinstated, and quiet for the time restored. Diis 
occurred in April, 1824'. The unsettled relations 
between Portugal and Brazil continued until May, 
1825; when the king of Portugal, under the advice 
and influence of England, acknowledged, by letters 
patent, the independence of BraziL During alt 
this time the Erench minister at Lisbon, supported 
by the queen and her faction, laboured widi un- 
ceasing activity and intrigue to deprive England of 
her ancient ast;eadency, and even attempted t©* 
occupy Portugal with French troops from l^ain ; 
but was foiled by the vigour and vigilance of the 
British government, and the pesence of a Britidi 
naval force in the Tagus. John VL died on the 
10th of March, 1826; having aj^intedhis daughter, 
the infanta Isabella Maria, regent, in the naime of 
his eldest son don Pedro, residait emperor of 
Brazil. The constitution of Brazil obliged don 
Pedro to make bis election* between the two 
crowns e aad,^ preferring. that of'Bra«ii,he abdicated 
the crown ) of Portugal in faveav^'of his' elMst 
daughter ; : hhvingy however^ first' framed a 'conBtitu- * 
tioQ for tht^Parti^iMseaiation, which he sent^over- 
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witii his: act. of abdication, by l^e hands of the 
Hritiah minister sir Charles Stuart. 

The constitution, received with unbounded joy 
by the Portuguese liberals, with open execration by 
like £BUM}n of the queen and don Miguel, and wiUi 
strong antipathy by the French and other ministers 
of the holy alliance at Lisbon, was brought into 
operation on the 31st of July. It was abused, even 
in England, by persons who, under pretence of 
criticising its structure and details, only vented 
thehr hatred of the great principle of popular right 
and liberty upon which it was founded. Don 
Pedro, with a view to prevent a disputed succession 
in Portugal, directed, in his act of abdication, that 
his daughter should espouse, and share the throne 
with, don Miguel. This compromise failed: the 
&ction of Miguel and the queen-dowager, aided by 
Uie intrigues and gold of the French cabinet and its 
ministers at Lisbon, conspired against the regency 
and the constitution, and persuaded some Portu- 
guese regiments to desert into Spain, where they 
proclaimed and swore allegiance to don Miguel as 
Idng of Portugal. The rebellion would have been 
easily put down by the constitutionalists, if the 
rebels were not sheltered beyond the frontier, 
and equipped by the Spanish government for 
Invasion. The Spanish government, in answer to 
the remonstrances of the Portuguese regency .and 
the British government, disavowed and condemned 
the acts of its officers on the frontier, promised 
a faithful observance of. its duties as a friendly 
power, and continued to aid the rebels with arms, 
equipmenls» and ey&x meny.more flagrantly than 
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^er. The organisatios, equipment^ and reinforce- 
ment of an invading force was equivalent to an 
invasion : M. de Palmella, the Portuguese minister 
in London, applied to the British govermneat &r 
military aid, on the faith of ancient alliance and 
lexpress treaty ; and, on the 1 1th of December, lord 
Bathurst in the house of lords, Mr. Canning in the 
house of commons, brought down a message iroon 
the king, reciting the faithless and hostile proceed- 
ings of the Spanish government, and calling upon 
parliament to support him in maintaining the fiitlli 
of treaties towards Portugal, his oldest ally. 

Mr. Canning, in moving the usual address on tfae 
king's message next day, developed and proved tlie 
obligation upon England to come to the aid of 
Portugal. ^* There are," said he, *' two, and but 
two causes, which can neither be compromised, nor 
passed over, nor adjourned : these causes are, ad^ 
herence to the national faith, and regard for th^ 
national honour.*' 

After going over the provisions of the subsisting 
treaties in detail, he called attention to '^ the war, 
not of contending nations, but of conflicting prin- 
ciples, — the war, not of armies but of opinions" — 
which then divided Europe; and ccmcluded his 
speech as follows : — ^' If into that war this country 
shall be compelled to enter, we shall ^iter mJto it 
with a sincere and anxious desire to mitigate 
rather than exasperate ; and to mingle only in the 
conflict of arms, not in the more &tal conflict of 
opinion. But I much fear that this country (boiw- 
ever earnestly she may endeavour to avoid il) 
could not, in such case, avoid seeing ranked uote 
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her banners. all the restless and dissatisfied of a^ 
aation witb which she might come in conflicts It 
is the contemplation of this new power in ai^y 
future war^ which excites my most anxious appre- 
hensioiL It is one thing to have a giant's strengths 
but it would he another to use it like a giant. The 
consciousness of such strength is undoubtedly a 
Boarce oi confidence and security ; but, in the situ- 
atioii in which this country stands, our business is 
not to seek opportunities of displaying it, but to 
content ourselves with letting the professors of 
violent and exaggerated doctrines on both sides 
feel that it is not their interest to convert an um- 
pire into an adversary. The situation of England 
amidst the struggle of political opinions which 
agitates more or less sensibly different countries of 
the world, may be compared to that of the ruler of 
the wmds as described by the poet : — 



- < Celsk sedet ^olus arce, 



Sceptm tenens ; mollitque aminos, et temperat iias. 
Ni faciat, maria ac temis coelumque profundiim 
Quippe ferant rapid! secum, verrantque per auras.* 

The consequence of letting loose the passions, at 
present dhained and confined, would be to produce 
a scene of desolation which no man can contemplate 
without horror; and I should not sleep easy on my 
coudi, if I were conscious that I had contributed to 
precipitate it by a single moment. 

^This, then, is the reason — a reason very dif- 
ferent firom fear, the reverse of a consciousness of 
disability -— why I dread the occurrence of hos- 
tilities in any part of Europe, -=- why I would bear 
u 2 
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much} and forbear long, — why I would (as I hare 
said) put up with almost any thing that did not 
touch national faith and national honour ; — rather 
than let slip the furies of war, the leash of which 
we hold in our hands, — not knowing whom they 
may reach, or how far their ravages may be carriecL 
Such is the love of peace which the British govern- 
ment acknowledges ; and such the necessity for 
peace which the circumstances of the world incul- 
cate ! But I will push these topics no further. 

<< I return, in conclusion, to the object of. the 
address. Let us fly to the aid of Portugal, by whom- 
soever attacked, because it is our duty to do so; 
and let us cease our interference where that duty 
ends. We go to Portugal, not to rule, not to 
dictate, not to prescribe constitutions, — but to 
defend and preserve the independence of an ally. 
We go to plant the standard of England on the well 
known heights of Lisbon. Where that standard is 
planted, foreign dominion shall not come." 

The house was with him. He felt this, and sur- 
passed the eloquence of his opening speech in the 
frankness and fervour of his reply. Sir Robert 
Wilson and Mr. Baring supported the address, but 
condemned the government for having allowed 
the French to usurp and retain the occupation 
of Spain. 'Mt would be disingenuous," said Mr. 
Canning, << not to admit that the entry of the French 
army into Spain was, in a certain sense, a disparage- 
ment, ah affront to the pride, a blow to the 
feelings, of England ; and it can hardly be supposed 
that the government did not sympathise on that 
occasion with the feelings of the people. But I 
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J If 

deny that, questionable or censurable as the act 
might be, it was one which necessarily called for 
oiir direct and hostile of^osition. Was nothing 
then to be done? Was there no other mode of 
resistance tlian by a direct attack upon France — 
or. by a war to be undertaken on the soil of Spain? 
What, if the possession of Spain might be rendered 
harmless in rival hands — harmless as regards us — 
and valueless to the possessors? Might not re- 
paration for disparagement be obtained, and the 
policy of our ancestors vindicated, by means better 
adapted to the present time ? If France occupied 
Spain, was it necessary, in order to avoid the con- 
sequences of that occupation, that we should 
blockade Cadiz? No. I looked another way: I 
sought materials of compensation in another hemi- 
sphere. Contemplating Spain such as our ancestors 
had known her, I resolved, that if France had Spain, 
it should not be Spain < with the Indies.' I called 
the New World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old." 

Never, perhaps, did political eloquence obtain a 
brighter ascendant on a great occasion over a great 
deliberative assembly. Only two persons of known 
names, Mr. Hume and Mr. Bankes, remained un- 
touched. Mr. Hume, a useful and efficient member 
of parliament within the limited range of his ideas 
and i&culties, so far from reaching the views, did 
not always understand the language, of the minister ; 
and, in one instance, burlesqued the expression of 
Mr. Canning into his own vocabulary, with an 
unsuspecting illiterate homeliness which afforded 
u 3 
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amusement to the house of commons. Mr, Btoitol 
seemed to fear the suspicion of being gained bf 1 
the minister's eloquence. He> however, before anil I 
since, has often allowed himself to be won bj 1 1 
very inferior strain of ministerial oratory, when 
recommended by bigoted principles or some ignobk 
cause. 

The address was carried, with only foinr dissen- 
tients, on the 12th of December; and on the 25di, 
the first detachment of British troops were an- 
chored in the Tagus. On the 13th, parliament 
adjourned over to the 8th of February. 

The expedition to Portugal decisively and almost 
immediately effected its purpose. The treacshery 
and dissimulation of Ferdinand gave way to his 
fears. The French governmeilt at the same time 
recalled from Madrid the diplomatic agent of its 
intrigues ; and both the independence and the con- 
stitution 6£ Portugal were for the time delivered. 

But the effect of the armament fell &r short of 
the sensation produced by the British minister's 
speech. In spite of the penal prohibitions with 
which despotism surrounds itself on the Continent 
against the English press, the speech found its way 
into Spain and Italy, and alarmed to consternation 
t3rranny and its abettors at Paris, Madrid, and 
Vienna. From that moment the heart and hope of 
liberal Europe were embarked in the ministiy of 
Mr. Canning. 

At home the prospects of his administration were 
dso flattering. The internal, state of the countiy 
was> on the whole, favourable. The national re* 
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sources began to rally. Capital and credit were 
. once more in a state of promising if not complete 
^U^tivity. The workman obtained emplojnnent and 
wages adequate to his subsistence. 

The duke of York died of dropsy, after an illness 
o£ some weeks, and much 8u£Pering, on the 5th of 
January, 1827. Standing in the relation of heir 
presumptive to the throne ; obstinately and ob- 
tusely fortified against all concession to the Ca- 
tholics ; serving as a ready and authoritative medium 
&r toryism and intolerance to reach, unobserved, 
the royal ear ; his death had a great influence upon 
the state of parties, and was especially favourable 
to the ascendant of Mr« Canning. He, some weeks 
only before he died, and when his illness had 
already commenced, strenuously urged the king to 
render the government uniform and anti-*Catho]ic ; 
in other words, to dismiss Mr. Canning : and, had 
he recovered, Mr. ^saming must have ceased to be 
foreign minister, or the duke to be commander-in- 
chief.* The duke of York was not without per- 
sonal good qualities, which scarcely deserved the 
name of private virtues, and were overclouded by his 
private vices. He was constant in his friendships ; 
—-but who were his friends and associates ? Were 
they persons distinguished in the state, in literature, 
in science, in art, or even in his own profession of 
arms ? Were they not the companions and sharers 
of his dissipations and prodigalities ? He did not 

*• Speech of Mr. Canning* — Supplementaiy volume of Mr, 

u 4 """* 
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exact from his associateB subserviency or form; 
but it was notorious that, from the meanness of his 
capacity, or the vulgarity of his tastes,' he descended 
very low before he found himself at his own social 
level. His services to the army as commander-in- 
chief were beyond all measure over-ratedi Easy 
access, diligence, a mechanical regularity of system,- 
which seldom yielded to solicitation, and never dis- 
cerned merit ; an unenvying, perhaps unscrupulous, 
willingness to act upon the advice and appropriate 
the measures of others more able and informed than 
himself; — these were his chief merits at the Horse- 
guards. But, it will be said, he had an uncompro- 
mising, conscientious fidelity to his public principles ; 
•^ this amounts to no more than that his bigotry 
was honest and unenlightened. His death, perhaps, 
was opportune; his non-accession fortunate for the 
peace of the country and the stability of his 
family on the throne. Alike incapable of fear and 
foresight, he would have risked. the integrity of the- 
United Kingdom, rather than concede the Catholic 
claims ; and the whole monarchy, rather than sanc- 
tion reform. It would be easy to suggest a paral- 
lel, and not always to his advantage, between the: 
constitution of his mind and of that of James duke of- 
York, afterwards James IL, whose obstinate bigotry: 
forced the nation to choose between their libertieB. 
and his deposition from the throne. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 8th of February** 
The first important question brought under discus- 
siion was that of the corn laws. This subject, 
which the ministers had pledged themselves ta 
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bring forward immediately on the meeting of par- 
lijamenty was delayed in consequence of successive 
illnesses of Mr. Canning and lord Liverpool. It 
'was submitted by Mr. Canning in committee Q^ 
the 1st of March. After a speech of great length 
and perspicuity of detail, he proposed a scale of the 
average prices of the various kinds of grain within 
the kingdom, at which, upon the payment of a 
Bpecified scale of duties, foreign grain should b6 
admissible into the market. The debate upon the 
question was protracted and desultory. There were 
almost as mfmy theories as speakers. Ministers 
took the medium price of wheat at GOs, ; the 
landed interest would have it higher; the manu* 
&Dturing, lower; and others would operate upon 
the currency, not upon corn. After several de- 
bates, the ministerial measure passed the house of 
CQmmcHis by large majorities. 

Sir Francis Burdett was charged with the petition 
asxd claims of the Irish Catholics. Circumstances 
appeared favourable . to the question: the death 
of the duke of York ; the absence and illness of 
lard Liverpool ; the increasing influence of Mr. Can-> 
ning; the organised force, union, and determination 
of the whole Catholic population of Ireland ; the 
support of emancipation, and apprehended danger 
from its denial expressed by the leading Irish 
Protestants; — all augured weU for the success of 
the petitioners. But the tone and attitude of the 
Catholics exasperated the prejudices rather than 
appealed to the justice or the prudence of the 
English people ; the table of the house of commons 
was loaded with anti-Catholic petitions ; and after 
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two nights' discussion, the resolution proposed by 
sir Francis Burdett was rejected by a majority of 
four. The only circumstance which distinguished 
this debate was a slight collision between the master 
of the rolls and Mr. Canning. Sir John Copley re- 
presented the religious intolerance, — the odham 
theologicumj — of the university of Cambridge, and 
thought it meet to argue the Catholic questicm 
in a congenial spirit. He accordingly drew, not 
upon his own opinions and resources, but upon 
a party pamphlet, curious for the absence of truth, 
charity, and manners, and addressed to Mr. Can* 
ning by a great clerical gladiator of the day m 
the arena of pamphleteering. The speech of the 
master of the rolls, occupied chiefly with the 
question of securities, which was not then before 
the house, and directed chiefly against Mr. Cannii^, 
was irrelevant, disingenuous, and unfriendly. He 
borrowed not only the reasoning, but the temper 
4md personalities, of the theologian. Mr. Canning, 
after disposing of the argument and the attack, vm- 
dicated himself ironically for his not having con* 
certed securities with the pope, by reading a grave 
law opinion signed R. Gifford and J. S. Copley, the 
king's attorney and solicitor, denouncing against 
him (Mr. Canning) the penalties of prcBmunire if 
he answered a complimentary note whidi his holi- 
ness, on his election, had addressed to the king* 
The master of the rolls, as if still inspired by the 
pamphlet, rose twice, to say that the opinion was 
private^ and the disclosure a breach of confidCTice. 
Mr. Canning maintained that it was official, and he 
had therefore a right to use it, more especially 
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against one of its authors : and two persons, who 
had entered the house friends, left it with feelings 
of idienation. 

. The health of lord Liverpool was by this time 
ia a hopeless state. Seized with paralysis in Fe« 
bruary, he partially recovered ; but had a relapse 
more, severe than his first illness. From the middle 
of February to the 28th of March, no step was taken 
to supply his place at the head of the government* 
On the 28th of March, Mr. Canning was sum- 
moned to Windsor by the king. Mr. Canning, 
knowing and deferring to the king's opinion on the 
Catholic daims^ proposed that the administration 
should be constituted upon the principle of lord 
Liverpool's; viz. that the Catholic should not be 
a cabinet question. The king further required that 
a pe^ holding the opinions of lord Liverpool on 
the Catholic claims should supply his place. Mr. 
Canning, whose pretensions would thus be passed 
over, declared, that if an opinion favourable to the 
Catholics was to be a disqualification for the office 
of prime minister, he would not be the mdividual 
in whose person that principle of exclusion should 
be established, and advised the king to form an anti* 
Catholic administration. The king dissented, and 
Mr. Canning took his leave. 

. The house of commons and the public voice were 
still more decisively in favour of Mr. Canning's sue* 
cession to lord Liverpool in 1827, than of his sucr 
cession to lord Castlereagh in 1822. His foreign 
administration had, in the mean time, obtained him» 
over living statesmen, an European supremacy^ and 
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restored the ancient lustre of English counsds 
which his predecessor had tarnished. Every im- 
provement, legislative or administrative, in the eco- 
nomy of trade and other sources of public w^eaith, 
was counselled in the cabinet, and carried in paiv 
liament, by Mr. Canning and his immediate friends. 
Mr. Canning, then, had every claim of talent, ser- 
vice, and estimation, to take the vacant place ist 
the head of the government. He had not even a 
rival in the field ; but the opposition to him -was, 
notwithstanding, envenomed and strong: it pro- 
ceeded not from those to whom he had been sys- 
tematically opposed for years, but from his col- 
leagues in the cabinet, and from the party of whidi 
he had so long been the redeeming ornament and 
support. The borough oligarchy, the bench €j£ 
bishops, and that portion of the government whic^ 
had the same horror of freedom in religion and in 
trade, looked forward to the appointment of Mr. 
Canning with dismay, and laboured to prevent it. 
This party could supply but two names having the 
shadow of pretension — Mr. Peel and the duke of 
Wdlington. 

Mr. Peel was qualified by talents, character, and 
intolerance ; but — the son of a manufacturer whose 
conspicuous wealth and social vicinage provoked 
still more the jealousies of caste both in the <^- 
garchy and in the king — his blood had not yet de- 
scended to a sufficient distance from the fountain- 
head of commercial industry. The duke of Wel- 
lii^ton; then, was' the only candidate ; — - but so 
glaring were his disqualifications^ that his name 
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^was studiously kept back. The opinion and feeling 
«yC the public would revolt against the proposal to 
-uitrust the complex rights and delicate principles 
of a jealous civil conatitution to the hands of a man 
su^customed to the obedience, and affecting the 
• :nideness, of the camp, and in preference to a states- 
-vaan whose claims were transcendant. 

Intrigue, however, was not idle in the duke s behalf. 
His immediate satellites, male and female, caballed 
and calumniated for him in political coteries, and 
within whispering distance of the royal ear ; whilst 
the duke of Newcastle, furnished, it was said, with 
powers of attorney from the dukes of Rutland and 
Northumberland, and other oligarchs, in a formal 
audience threatened the king with his boroughs 
and his displeasure, if Mr. Cannmg should be ap« 
pointed* Meetings took place between the duke 
of Wellington and Mr. Canning, with the professed 
object of removing the impression upon Mr. Can- 
ning's mind, of the hostile spirit of the duke and 
his friends ; but with the real and secret view of 
drawing from Mr. Canning, in the course of long 
conferences on the same topic, the expression of a 
wish " that the duke should take the government** * 
The manoeuvre failed ; and Mr. Peel, on the 9th 
of April, by command of the king, saw Mr. Canning 
for the purpose of naming one " whose appoint- 
ment would solve all difficulties," — the duke of 
Wellington, f The bold plunge proved as fruitless 

• Mr. Stapleton*s supplementary volume, 
f The duke of Wellington all this time declared to Mr. 
Canning that he was wholly out of the questidn. Mr. Can- 
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as the experimental nianoeuTlre. Mr. Caahizig^ pev- 
emptorily objected to a military premier ; and^ m 
the following day, the king commissioned fami to 
** propose a plan for the re«construction of the ail- 
ministration." 

A ministry on the principle of conceding the 
Catholic claims was impracticable : the no-popeiy 
party was too strong, and the king too reluctant 
Mr. Canning, therefore, applied to his former col- 
leagues,, proposing to them an adherence to the 
principles of lord Liverpool's government. Mr. Peel 
had declared to Mr. Canning, some days before, 
with. a frankness which Mr. Canning acknowledged 
and applauded in the house of commons, that with 
Mr. Canning, or any other friend of the Catholics, 
prime minister, the principle of lord Liverpool's 
government would be destroyed, — the Catholic 



ning, in one of his letters to the duke, says, -* « Your grace 
emphatically says that i/our being at the head of the govern- 
ment was < wholly out of the question.* I learned this opinion 
of your grace with sincere pleasure. The union of the wbole 
ix>wer in the state, civil and military, in the same hands (fiat 
your grace as prime minister could never have effectually di- 
▼ested yourself of your influence over the army), would cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, have constituted a station too great for 
any stAjectf however eminent, or however meritorious; and 
,one incompatible with the practice^ of a free constitution. 
Kothing would have induced me to serve under such a ftflbof 
government; and I am r^oiced to find that your grace's 
opinion was always against such an arrangement. Sut J«m»- 
Jess I am surprised that, such being your graces fixed oprmon* U 
should nevertheless have been proposed to me, as it was more than 
once, and up to the 9th of Jpril include, to concur in placing 
your grace at the head of the government." 
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claims would have gained — and he, as their oppo- 
nenty should therefore decline office. LordEldon said 
he- was long anxious to resign, from his advanced 
age, and wished to remain in office only about four 
months, to wind up the business of his court. Lord 
Bathurst said he wished to confer with Mr. Can- 
ning. Lord Melville's answer was not decisive. 
Lord Bexley accepted. Lord Westmoreland would 
not pledge himself imtil he knew who were to be 
his colleagues. The duke of Wellington asked who 
was to be the head of the government : Mr. Can- 
ning in reply said, that, as usual, the person in- 
trusted with the king's commands would be the 
head of the administration. The duke, in rejoinder, 
desired to be excused from being included in the 
new arrangements. 

It was the 11th of April; parliament would ad- 
journ on the 12th[; and some decisive arrangement 
was to be previously communicated to the house of 
commons. Mr. Canning, on the morning of the 12th, 
went to the king's closet with the resignations of the 
duke of Wellington, lord Westmoreland, lord Bexley, 
and Mr. Peel, already sent in ; and was not long 
with the king when he received those of lords 
Eldon and Bathurst. This looked like confederacy 
to intimidate : it completely failed ; the king con- 
firmed the appointment of Mr. Canning. In the 
evening a new writ was moved for the borough of 
Harwich, vacated by Mr. Canning, on his appoint- 
ment as first lord of the treasury; and the an- 
nouncement was cheered again and again by the 
great majority of the house of commons. 
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Of the Liverpool cabinet there remained onl^ 
lord Harrowby, and Messrs. Huskisson, RobinscHiy 
and Wynn. Lord Melville resigned in the course 
of the evening, avowing, with singular candour, the 
instinct upon which he acted ; — he doubted the 
stability of the new arrangements. Four members 
of the household, and nine no-popery subalterns, 
with the same instinct as lord Melville, or the fear 
of dismissal, also resigned. 

The last vacancy made, and the first supplied, 
was in the ofHce of lord Melville. Mr. Canning, 
next morning, effected the appointment of the duke 
of Clarence as lord high admiral of England. This 
nomination of the heir presumptive struck the 
recusants with dismay. The coolness between Mr. 
Canning and sir John Copley appears to have en- 
dured only twenty-four hours * : the master of the 
rolls was appointed chancellor, with a peerage, by 
the title of baron Lyndhurst. Lord Anglesey was 
appointed master-general of the ordnance, with a 
seat in the cabinet, as successor to the duke of 
Wellington. Lord Bexley, upon reflection, with- 
drew his resignation. Mr. Sturges Bourne was 
{^pointed to the home department. To supply the 
remaining places, Mr. Canning opened a negotiation 
with lord Lansdowne : no official arrangements re- 
sulted ; but lord Lansdowne, and the main body of 
the whigs, with sir Francis Burdett, volunteered 



* Mr. Canning, soon after, concluded a letter to him with 
" PkiUpotto rum obstante, sincerely yours ; " to which sir J. Cop- 
ley replied, •* Now as always — mintLS twenty-four hours -»- 
yours sincerely." — Stapletouy tupplvoL 
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their "imoffietal sfipport of Mr. Ctoning's goVenip 
ment. Upon Mr. Canning's appointment jfco tibe 
dianceUorfihip of the exchequer, Mr. Rohinsott 
Was called to the house of peers as lord Ooderich^ 
and lord Dudley succeeded Mr. Canning as foreign 
secretary. 

The house of commons re-assembled on the Isf 
of May. The mutual exchanges of |)lace by the 
two great parties had a whimsical effect : the late 
opposition seemed to think there was something 
laughable in the change ; but this perception of the 
ridiculous was not shared on the other side. Thisre 
was a numerous attendance both of members and 
strangers, in the vague anticipation of something 
interesting. Mr. Peel took advdiiti^e of a motion 
for a new writ to state the motives of his re- 
signation : he relied chiefly on the altered circum- 
stances in favour of the catholics. His explanation 
was received with applause. His brother-in-law, 
Mr. Dawson, was less fortunate: he attacked the 
new ministry, and its coalition with the whigs, in 
a tone and temper contrasting strangely with the 
Uberal feelings of which he has the reputation in^ 
every relation of life without the precincts of the 
house of commons. Mr. Canning detailed the cir- 
cumstances which preceded his appointment. << If,'' 
said he^ " I had submitted in iny person to the 
principle of exclusion as a friend to the catholic 
claims, I should have dishonoured myself; — such 
a submission would have been a badge of helotism, 
' and the indelible disgrace of my political life." A 
tone;of mutual and marked kindness was observable 
between him and Mr. Peel. Sir Francis Burdett and^ 

vox- III. X ^ T 
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Mf. Brougham vindicated their disinterested sup 
port of Mr. Canning's administration, as likely to 
promote enlightened principles of government both 
at home and abroad, and especially the cause of 
religious liberty. 

Hie house of lords met on the following day* 
Lord Ellenborough called upon the ex-ministers to 
explain their conduct An outpouring of- explan- 
ations followed. The duke of Wellington began : he 
spoke at great length, and re^d part of a corre- 
spondence between himself and Mr. Canning. The 
main points of his explanation were the cold and 
formal tone of Mr. Canning's proposal ; the slight 
offered to him by Mr. Canning, who withheld from 
him explanations which he gave lord Westmoreland I 
and << his (the duke's) conviction that the principle 
of lord Liverpool's government would be abandoned 
eventually." — << As to the motives imputed to him 
of having resigned because he was not himself ap- 
pointed prime minister," he made his memorable 
declaration, that it was <' a station with respect to 
which he was wholly out of the question; — to 
which he was unaccustomed ; — in which he was 
flat wished ; -^^ for which he was unqitalified. My 
lords," said he, << I should have been mad, or 
worse than mad, if I had thought of such a thing."* 

Lord Bexley said he was apprehensive of not 
having the same freedom of opinion in opposing the 

* This is the version in what appeared to be an authorised 
report of his speech. In some of the reports given by the news- 
papers, he is made to call it « an insane project, which certain 
individuals, for their own base purposes, had imputed to 
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^saitholic cliums; but that, discoYering his errors he' 
retracted his resignation. Lord Bathurst pleaded the 
resignations of his colleagues, and his objection to a 
pro-catholic premier. Lord Westmoreland alleged 
his opposition to the catholics. Lord Melville asked 
whether he ought to have joined an administration 
of which he doubted the stability. All concurred 
m denying, with a coarse violence of language which: 
they called indignation, the common rumour, that 
they resigned by concert. Lords Goderich, Lans- 
downel, and Anglesey, vindicated the new adminis- 
tration and their own conduct. Lords Londonderry 
and Winchelsea, and the duke of Newcastle, at- 
tacked Mr. Canning in a style of intemperate folly 
and clownish personality, which might excite sur- 
prise if there existed any natural connection be-' 
tween sense, breeding, and a peerage. 

These explanations were severely canvassed by 
the public. The duke of Wellington asserted ig- 
norance of the intended head of the new govern- 
ment, at a moment when any other man living, 
in his situation, — having had several conferences 
with Mr. Canning on the subject, — must have well 
known who would be that head. He alleged as 
a matter of surprise and offence to him the formal 
tone of Mr. Canning's proposal, at a moment when, 
as he well knew (but the public did not know), the 
hostility of his adherents, and his own participation 
in their intrigues, had provoked the resentment of 
Mr. Canning, The duke of Wellington's anticipa- 
tions of the abandonment of the Liverpool policy 
towards the catholics were realised,— s- but by himself. 
It was sttange that he should never have thought^ 
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being prime minister, and been wboUj ^orant lof 
Ae movementskof his friends to procure his appoint- 
mtnt, at a moment when he was named expresslj^ 
and more than once, to Mr. Canning by his con* 
fidentlal friend JVIr. Peel, as the person whose ap- 
pointment << would solve all difficulties'* Among 
these singularities in the explanation and conduct 
of the duke of Wellington, it is not the least curious 
that, afler pronouncing himself disqualified in 1827> 
he should have thought himsdf qualified in 1828^ 
in spite of the dilemma to which he had reduced 
himself, of disqualification on the one side, and mad- 
ness or something worse on the other. 

The only particular which demands reference in 
the other explanations is the denial of concert or 
confederacy by all those who resigned. The coin- 
cidence was suspicious, and they admitted that it 
was singular. What constitutes confederacy, may 
present itself as a nice and doubtful question to a 
mind exercised in equity, like that of lord Eldon ; 
but to common apprehensions there appeared in 
the disclaimer that obliquity which logicians catt 
proving too much, and which is equally fatal to rea- 
soning and. to testimony. 

. The seceders from Mr. Canning greatly over* 
rated their weight with the public. The appoint- 
ment of the duke of Wellington to high civil office 
was, to adopt his own expression, '^ not wished." 
The administrative capacity of Mr. Peel, and his 
peculiar usefiilness in the career of law reform which 
he had begun, made his resignation a subject of 
regret ; but, for the other seceders, they were re-* 
garded by the intelligent and reflecting among the 
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people as dogs upon the marcb of knowledge Hud 
improvement m the public counsels. Their osefy 
strength was in the hold which their hostility to ikt 
catholics gave them on popular prejudice and the 
inind of the king. But the no-poperj principle, 
and the clubbed intellect of the party, not only 
failed to supply the materials of a cabinet, but could 
not even muster an opposition in the house of com^ 
moos. The warfare of opposition consisted there 
in desultory and distempered sallies by disappointed 
isubalterns of ^e late administration. 

The chief strength of the seceders lay in the 
liouse of lords. Their attach here were dkected 
with all the asperity of the house of commons, and 
more concert and organisation. They found a povh 
«H\il auxiliary where they could scarcely have eifr- 
pected it. Lord Grey made a formal declaration 
-that he withheld his confidence from the new mi- 
nistry. This was a(n unexpected and serious blow. 
It shook the confidence of the public in the new 
arrangements. It was such a blow as lord Chatham, 
by a deliberate formal declaration of the same kind, 
gave the first Rockingham administration. The two 
cases have a striking resemblance. Both ministrieB 
were partial conquests over an exclusive and vicious 
:«ystem of government ;-<— both had to contend with 
B court oligarchy and an adverse bias in the mind of 
the sovereign ; — in both cases there was a present 
:compromise of principles with a view to their future 
triomph; and a certain analogy of public station and 
personal chcuracter warrants tlie supposition that 
lord Grey, like lord Chatham, was influenced by 
tpersonal ambition and impatient pride* The ff£ect» 
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however, was chiefly felt by his own party — the 
whig allies of Mr. Canning. The uncompromising 
consistency, high ground, and stately solitude of 
lord Grey, gave a seeming air of littleness and 
desertion to those who had left his side to group 
themselves behind the minister. 

A meeting of bishops was convened, soon after 
the elevation of Mr. Canning, at Lambeth palace 
to receive from the archbishop of Canterbury and 
bishop of London the king's declaration that he was 
^ firmly fixed as his father had been in his op^ 
position to the pretensions of the papists." This 
assurance of the king, avowed and asserted in a 
tone of bold' defiance by the bishop of London in 
the house of lords, justifies both Mr. Canning and 
the whigs in reference to the catholics. It was 
evident that emancipation, as Mr. Canning sai^ 
was a question which could succeed by winnings 
not by forcing, its way; and that any attempt to 
force would only throw it back. The catholics 
viewed it in the same light. Attempts were made, 
by the most violent opponents of emancipation, to 
urge the discussion of the catholic claims ; but the 
catholics were not so simple as to take counsel of 
their enemies. The repeal of the test and corpora- 
tion acts was another question with the compromise 
of which the whigs were reproached; but the 
question did not press, the grievance was light, and 
an overwhelming counterpoise was gained against 
practical exclusion and intolerance. The third sub* 
ject of compromise and reproach was parliamentary 
reform ; but reform at the time was abandoned by 
the people as well as by the whigs^ Under these 
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^Circumstances, some of the whigs took office after 
-tiie minister had firmly seated hims^, and the 
session had advanced towards its dose. Lord Lans? 
^wne became secretary for the. home department; 
lord Carlisle, privy seal ; and Mr. Tiemey, master of 
the mint« 

As the ministry became more firm and com- 
pact, the opposition to it became, not more enve« 
Homed, for that could hardly be, but more ably 
directed* Mr. Peel threw aside his candour, . his 
moderation, and his kindness^ to take up the weapons 
hitherto used only by his subalterns around him. 
« I rejoice," said Mr. Canning, " that the standard 
«of opposition is raised openly. I prefer direct 
•hostility to hollow professions and a pretended 
neutrality;" and the : words were received with 
responsive cheers, which must have told Mr. Peel 
that intolerant toryism was a hopeless : cause* 
In the house of lords, however, the tories were 
numerous as well as adroit, and they obtained. a 
victory by manoeuvring and surprise. 

Two questions only remained for consideration at 
the close of the month of May, — the statement of 
the finances in the house of commons, and the 
passing of the corn, bill in the house of lords. Mr. 
Canning, as chancellor of the exchequer, brought 
forward the supplies and ways and means, on the 
.1st of June. His plan was, in substance, a continu- 
•ance of the system of the preceding year ; and it was 
sanctioned by the house almost as a vote of con- 
fidence in the minister. The com bill was brought 
forward in the house of lords on the same day. It 
came recommended to the ex-ministers: by the sano^ 
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tiony if not anthorriii^ of their kte aad laaded cA 
fei^ue, lord Liverpod ; no one thooght of its being 
opposed by them : and it waB> in &cty unopposed qb 
the first and second rea^gs. The committee is die 
stage in which a bill which could not be directly 
opposed, may yet be stabbed insidiously, or cut and 
hacked in ^tail. Severai amendments were pro- 
posed and rejected* The duke of Wellington sui^ 
mitted an amendment, Minctionedy Jie annqiuneed^ bg 
Mr. Huskisson. The bill provided the admission ef 
com at all times upon payment of a doty propoi> 
tioned to the aiverage home-market price ; but the 
duke's dause would absoiotely exclude warehoused 
camm untfl the average price rose to 66f. a quartec 
This was destructive of the bill, and therefore rec 
sisted by lord jGoderich, the ministerial leader in the 
house of lords. There were, doubtless, in the house 
sf commons selfish or uninformed landoimers, who 
would think only of their rents in the midst of aft 
over-worked and fomished population. These, how^ 
ever, were outnumbered by landowners ituH« en- 
lightened, and by the representatives of trading 
irealth and industry ; and the government was cA- 
ebted to make some progress in that house tow«4p 
a system which should enable the labourer to subv 
aist by the sweat of his brow* But in the hciuso of 
peers all are lorda of the soil, interested in keeptBg 
4ip the price of food ; and s^fish motives, eomfoimag 
9ritb purty spirit and the alleged sanettim of Jife 
Huskisson, obtamed the duke of Wellington's dame 
^ majority. Mn Huskisson wrote to the duke df 
Wellington a letter, denymg that he had given hi^ 
i to the ebuftse. The duke of Wellington^ is 
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i&gijy persiited inaasarting that the dmme wm 
sasuctiwied bj Mr. HuskissoB. A eorrespoodenco 
^■Lsuedr Mr. Huskisson pomted out to the duke 
wli^ere he wa» mktakea; and brouglkt hki^ witb 
^tifficuUy^ to admowledge a mistake which wai 
plain to the simplest miderstasding. But the duke 
of 'Wellingtoiv did not the less persevere m his 
daiiise >^ in i^ort^ the seceders, whether from a lucky 
iaaoBxd or secret contrivance, found they had a 
majority agadnst Mr. Canning ; and so disfigured thie 
bill of their dear and reveredcolleague,lopdLiverpoo]^ 
tlistt it was abandoned bj lord Goderich. Theviol^Dtce 
«f war iuu its horrors, but it has also its laws and 
laonour ; •'^ whilst the unredeemed duplicity and 
meanness a£ party amMtion and intrigue cvmot 
be contemfdated without unqualified disgust. 
' The tory party rather lost than gained by this 
defeat of Mr. Canning. Their rejection of the eon 
bUl would leave the peopb exposed to the con* 
toogsency of a famine durii^ the summer ; and their 
conduct was, on this account, regarded as factious 
and odious. To provide against a scarcity during 
tbe recess, a temporary bill was brought in by Mn 
Cimning, and passed eKpeditiondy through both 
houses. The introduction of the second biii led Ub 
very free atrictiires on the conduct of tbtr duke of 
Wdliilgtoa Some, among whoih were Mr. Ccmf 
ning, regarded bid c(»iduct Ha that of one who wai 
nn instrument in the hands of perscHis more crafty 
imd expert in the tactics of party ; whilst others de- 
dared that no extent to which ignomnce on a givea 
aubjept could be duped or practised on would 
^(cose the duke of Wellington's persisting to tak^ 
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tinscrapulous advantage of a vole iriiicli he had 
carried by an acknowledged imposttionand surprisej; 
of which he was, it may be admitted, unconscious in 
the first instance, but which * he was afterwards 
brought to comprehend. Parliament was prorogued 
by commission on the. 2d of July. 

The session thus closed, with few acts of per- 
manent legislation, was distinguished and enlivened 
by the strife of contending eloquence, passion, and 
party. But he who was foremost and most conspi- 
cuous in the strife — he who was the object of public 
hopes and favouring wishes from Cadiz to the 
Acropolis, — was fast sinking to the grave. The 
person of Mr. Canning was evidently wasting for 
some time. The ardour of his mind and the new ank. 
bition of his place overcame or concealed from him 
the inroads upon his health. Parliament had no 
sooner risen, than his illness became decided. It 
would seem as if the heat and clangor of debate 
animated and sustained him beyond nature and his 
stamina. After some confinement at his own house, 
he retired for quiet and change of air to the duke 
of Devonshire's villa at Chiswick ; — - and here, on 
the 8th of August, when only four months prime 
minister, he expired. 

This was a melancholy consummation. When 
he had unmanacled his genius from the jealous 
inferiority and bad principles of an oligarchy to 
which a vicious system of government and his own 
ambition in an evil hour had enslaved him ; when 
lie had toiled long, and at last reached the high- 
est sphere of his hopes — but before he could yet 
enjoy his conquest, or give lustre to his eleva* 
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4,um9 — his life and genius were extinguished. It 
-is commonly said that Mr. Canning's days were 
'shortened by the ceaseless malice and systematic 
vexations of his opponents within, and their slan-. 
derous scurrility without, the walls of parliament. 
Where are the proofs or the • presumptions ? If 
Mr. Canning had the susceptibilities, he bad also the 
courage and] fol'ce, of impassioned temperament. 
•There is, doubtless, in the world muph of moral 
anomaly and evil; but it would be too much to 
suppose that this deadly hold was accorded to gro« 
veiling upon superior natures. His death spread 
disappointment and mourning, not only over his 
country, but over Europe. England regretted in 
him the most accomplished orator whom the popular 
and better spirit of her constitution had yet pro- 
duced* — a minister who could wield the energies 

* The following sketch of Mr. Canning as an orator is 
given by Mr. Therry, in the memoir prefixed to his excellent 
edition of *< Canning's Speeches : '* — 

." Mr. Canning was the most consmnmate orator of his 
country and age. He had cultivated eloquence as a liberal 
art, with the zeal of a student, and became one of its classic 
masters. Some may have exceeded him in particular qualities 
or powers; but he possessed an assemblage of endowments 
and acquirements which left all rivalry at a distance. He 
, combined the free movement, spirit, and reality of British parlia- 
mentary debate, with the elaborate perfection of ancient oratory. 
Chatham can be estimated only by tradition and his effects— > 
in the absence of all genuine remains. He must have pos- 
sessed fervour, fancy, a superior reason, and great popular 
effect ; but he exercised an art which he had himself created, 
and in which \e had no rival of the first rank. His thea^- 
. trie delivery, and the lightnings of his eye, astonished and 
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and sustain the greataeas of a free people abroad 
and create new resources of advanced civitisi^ioB 
and refreshed industry at home. Liberal Europe 



-firightened country gentlemen and noble lords to whom elo- 
quence was a novelty and talent alarming. Fox, with the 
impetuous ardour of liberty, humanity, and his temperament— 
with the muscular yigour of his dialectics, simple and ub- 
adomcd — would be the Srst orator in an assembly of a frse 
pfople, Pitt, with bis high-sounding ampliicattona, lattf 
sarcasms, and imposing manner, was supreme in dictating to 
a drilled nugority or subservient council, and in imposiiig 
his authority upon the common order of minds. Burice has 
bequeathed the eloquence of his meditations, and the oracles of 
his philosophy, to sages and to posterity. But give Camui^ 
'* audience meet,' — the select representatives of a civiMaed hee 
l»eople— -men capable of lieding deliberative eloquenoe as a 
cultivated liberal art,— and he brought into the field an aasenv- 
blage of qualities beyond all single rivalry. JPire and imagin- 
ation like Chatham, with a severer judgment and less artificial 
delivery ; vigorous dialectics like Fox, with more of wit and 
ISmcy; dignity of manner, and measured declamation, like 
-Pitt^ with a livelier and lighter tone of pleasantry and sarcasm ; 
inuch of the philosophy of Buike, with leas prolixity, and a 
more scrupulous taste ; — these are among the qualities whidi 
determine Mr. Canning's place in the first order of orators. 

*' He had studied with a congenial feeling those severe 
and eternal models — the remains of ancient eloquence. Wb 
elegance of expression was fastidious, without weakening ifs 
fbrce ) his wit was not so elaborately, so ooncentratedly fari^ 
liant as Sheridan's — but it was more prompt, redundant, and 
disposable, and, if it may be so said, more logical. Mr. Can- 
ning's reading was extensive and various, and his &ncy flitted 
over history, fiction, and external nature, with quickness and 
felicity, — for illustration, citation, or metaphor. He had the 
tact to discern, and the dexterity to expose, what was weak or 
ndiculous on the adverse side; the art to push an opponent^ 
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mourned in him the British minister who would at 
least leave the fair chances of combat to liberty and 
reason against leagued despotism and hireling force. 



simile or analogy ad absurdunif or to discover grandeur in what 
'was meant for reproach (as in his retort that Proteus, with the 
versatility of his shapes, was in every shape the god) ; and, in 
fine, to lay bare, by rigorous syllogism, a fallacy in the envelope 
•£ a sophism or loose phrase. 

'< Mr. Canning not only meditated his speeches, but composed 
carefully (whether on paper or in his memory matters not)' 
the passages of effect. His exquisite sense of elegance of 
style, of the precise value of words, and of oratorical collocation: 
and cadence, vrill be felt and admired in the speeches revised 
by him, and discerned in those that remain in a state less per- 
fect. 

** Person and delivery aie considenible parts of the orator. 
Mr. Caiining*s height was of the heroic standard ; his fmm- 
united elegance and strength; his motions and pace were 
firm and elastic, with a characteristic individualising disre- 
gard of all studied grace. His countenance was moulded in 
the happiest English style — comely, elegant, and simple;' 
the profile gracefully defined ; the face repressive, and man- 
tling, bs he spoke, with ^e changes of sentiment mud emotion; 
the eye large and full, and if not chained with the lightningV 
flash, yet beaming with intelligence ; the voice strong, flexible, 
and slightly muffled, so as to impart a softer melody, without 
affecting its clearness. His port, as he spoke, was sometimes 
negligent — often admirable — evincing a proud consciousness 
of the superiority of his cause, or the power of his eloquence.*^ 
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CHAP. XXX. 

1827-8—1830. 

JVf R. Canning was the sustaining spirit of die 
government which he had created. His ministiy 
can scarcely be said to have survived him. It re- 
mained a sort of simulacrum of life and force, — 

" Andava combattando ed era morte.*' 

He was succeeded by lord Goderich as first lord of 
the treasury. Lord Goderich, like the Roman 
emperor, would be deemed worthy of the first place 
had he not attained it. The duke of Wellington 
hastily resumed the commandership-in-chief. This 
determines the value of his declaration, that he was 
influenced by no personal or private feeling towards. 
Mr. Canning. Possibly he thought so ; men are 
not always the surest judges of their own feelings. 
He may, therefore, not have been conscious of the 
envious irritation with which he beheld Mr. Can- 
ning's name in Europe wholly eclipse his own. The 
ascendant of the sabre on the continent, and es- 
pecially in France, had given way to the civic 
wreath. Mr. Huskisson succeeded lord Goderich as 
colonial secretary, with the ministerial lead in the 
house of commons. The chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer was still vacant. It was understood to have 
hfien offered to Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Tieroey, 
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and declined by them, because, it was said, they 
desired the appointment of lord Althorp. The 
nomination of Mr. Herries came by surprise upon 
the whig members of the cabinet. Lord Lans- 
do^vime, understanding that this appointment was 
dictated by the king to lord Goderich, — not coun- 
selled by lord Goderich to the king, — obtained an 
audience, tendered the seals of his office, but re- 
tained them on the assurance that Mr. Herries was 
duly made chancellor of the exchequer upon the 
advice of lord Goderich, and upon being graciously 
desired by the king to prevent the dissolution of the 
ministry by not resigning. The king, it may be 
presumed, sincerely wished the continuance of the 
ministry* New arrangements would subject him to 
exertion and fatigue. 

The objections to Mr. Herries as chancellor of the 
exchequer, on the part of the whigs, were under- 
stood to be still more serious than the supposed 
irregidarity of his appointment. He was brought 
up in the financial school of Mr. Vansittart, and had 
acquaintance and authority with Jews and jobbers. 
His intimacy with the loan-jobber Rothschild was 
notorious and avowed, but accounted for by his 
friends as originating in official relations with that 
person when he was at the head of the commis- 
sariat department. Again, the nomination of Mr. 
Herries was supposed to have proceeded primarily 
from an irresponsible quarter. A confidential medi- 
cal attendant has the same opportunities of influ- 
ence through the infirmities of a protestant, which 
a confessor has through the conscience of a catholic 
king. Mr. Herries, mpreov^ri was an intolerant 
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tory ; and it was said that, by ft flta^fr-strok^ ef 
uitrigue, he was introduced by Ihoae wkto had se- 
ceded from Mr.Canmng, as a firribnfud in the mi* 
nistry for its deatruedoD. This was borne out hj 
the event -^ but the ^vent has been called the 
guide of fools. 

Lord Lansdowne, having submitted to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Harries, proposed to strengthen 
the whig party by bidnging in lord HoUand. This 
would not only have strengthened the whigs in 
council, but given weight and popularity to the 
administration at home and abroad. The suggestion 
was understood to have been readily adopted by 
lord Goderich ; but the king over-ruled iu 

Mr. Canning had pledged himself in the fire* 
ceding session to an investigation and reform of the 
finances; lord Goderich proposed to redeem this 
pledge by the appointment of a committee of 
finance. It became necessary to select its chair- 
man. Lord Althorp, a man of business, oonfiBrsant 
with the subject, of independent conduct, perfect 
integrity, and the reputed head of an independent 
liberal party of country gentlemen, was proposed to 
lord Goderich by Mr. Tiemey. Lord Goderich 
said it chiefly concerned the house of commons, and 
referred Mr. Tiemey to Mr. Huskisson, the ieader 
in that house. Mr. Huskisson approved the choice ; 
and lord Althorp, having been implied to, expressed 
his willingness to undertake the duty. The subject 
was not yet mentioned to Mr. Herries, the chan* 
cellor of the exchequer, through what lord Gode* 
rich called an oversight. Mr. Herries acquiesced 
ujpon its being mentioned to him, but^ as he suh« 
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se^uenily declared in the house of commons, his 
acquiescence was *^ not cordial." After twenty- 
four hours' reflection, his not cordial acquiescence 
dianged to absolute dissent ; and he finally informed 
lord Goderich that, with lord Althorp's adverse 
politics, and decided opinions on finance, in the 
chair of the committee, he should be thwarted in 
bis operations as chancellor of the exchequer; 
that the communication to lord Althorp without 
\uB knowledge was a personal slight ; and that he 
should resign if the appointment were persevered 
in* Mr. Huskisson, on the other hand, declared 
that he should resign if the choice did not fall upon 
' lord Althorp. About the same time the victory of 
Navarino oppressed this distracted and feeble minis- 
try with its 6clat and embarrassments. Lord Gode- 
rich, in fine, unable to reconcile or decide between 
Messrs. Huskisson and Henries, wearied with his 
situation, deadei\ed, it was said, to ambition by the 
loss ei an only child^ and disheartened by the near 
approach of the opening of parliament, resigned his 
c^e, and the ministry expired. Tory manage-^ 
meht, through its engine Mr. Henries, was the 
proximate cause of the dissolution of this ministry; 
but intrigue for once performed a charitable office, 
in precipitating hopeless infirmity to its inevitable 
doom. Lord Goderich resigned on the 8th of 
January. The duke of Wellington was sent for by 
the king ; and commissioned, next day, to form aa 
administration of which he should be himself the 
head. 

The duke pf Wellington recruited with the utmost 
&cility. It is true the whigs went out ; but the' 
VOL. III. Y ^ . 
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leading friends of Mr« Canning remained in» and ^ 
seceding tories returned (with the excepti<m of lord 
Eldon invalided) after a short exile which made 
return more sweet to places cherished and familiar 
as their firesides. The Welliligton cabinet Spen- 
der ed justly memorable -— it may be said immor- 
talised — by a single measure, and the energy of its 
chief, stood as follows : — the duke of Wellii^on, 
first lord of the treasury; the right hcmouraUe 
Henry Goulbum, chancellor of the exchequer ; loi?d 
Lyn^urst, lord chancellor; lord Bathurst, president 
of the council; lord EUenborough, lord privy seal; 
the right honourable Robert Peel, secretary of state 
for the home department; earl Dudley, secretaiy 
of state for foreign affairs; the right honourable 
William Huskisson, secretary of state for the odo* 
nies; the right honourable John Charles Hendes^ 
master of the mint ; viscount Melville, president of 
the board of control ; the earl of Aberdeen, chan* 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster ; the right hanoar^ 
able Charles Grant, treasurer of the navy and pre* 
sident of the board of trade ; viscount Palmerston, 
secretary, at war; the duke of Clarence, lord high 
admiral. 

The promotion of Mr. Goulbum's fatiguing me- 
diocrity and humble usefulness created surprise^ 
and the removal of Mr. Herries to the mint showed 
that he had taken the office of chancellor of the ex* 
chequer from other motives than qualification or 
choice. The fViends of Mr. Canning, and especially 
Mr. Huskisson, lost character with the public It 
seemed as if the opposition of Mr. Huskisson to Mr. 
Herries» respecting lord Althorp, had been not 
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adverse, but collusive, and he was but an accomplice 
'in iatrigue. Lord Dudley vindicated himself by 
saying that public not private feelings should govern 
in politics, and that it would be uncharitable << to 
issunortalise hatred : " — but there are cases in'whidi 
this paramount public conscience and excessive p]k* 
cability are suspicious or disgraceful. 

The diike of Wellington cut his way through his 
own sentence of incapacityupon himselfwith the non« 
chalance of a soldier's logic. There was, he said, 
«yfficulty in obtaining a prime minister; his col- 
leagues told him he was capable, and he therefore 
accepted the post. The duke disappointed expect- 
ation greatly to his advantage. 

The session of parliament was opened by com- 
mission on the 29th of January. A single epithet 
in the commissioners' speech was the chief subject 
c^ debate. The battle of Navarino was characterised 
as *^an untoward event." It is necessary to state 
briefly the circumstances which preceded and pro- 
duced it. Christian Europe was shocked and scan^- 
dtMsed by the barbarian atrocities of the Turks in 
Greece. Philhellenic associations, for the purpose 
of succouring the Greeks, were formed in every 
Bim^pean capital. There were in them, doubtless, 
maaaj persons of disinterested zeal ; but they werel 
also disgraced, and especially thiat of London, by 
quadcery, rapacity, and peculation. It was clear 
lliat the only effectual interference would be that 
of the European governments. Mr. Canning ac- 
cordingly directed his attention to the subject. 
The reiiionfitrances <tf ambassadors at Constah<^ 
tinople were fixund unavailing. Community of 
¥ 2 r- ' T 
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religion, and participation in the previous in« 
surrections of the Greeks, afforded die emperor of 
Russia a pretext for assuming the exclusive tute* 
lage. Mr. Canning, to guard against this, whilst he 
should rescue Greece, proposed a combined me- 
diation by England, France, and Russia ; and the 
duke of Wellington, charged with a special mission, 
signed a protocol with this view, in April, 18%, at 
St. Petersburgh. It was not, however, until the 
6th of July in the following year, that the treaty 
of London, for an armed mediation between the 
Turks and Greeks was signed by the English^ 
French, and Russian ministers. In the autumn of 
}827, the allied squadrons constituted an imposing 
force in the Levant and . the Archipelago, and en- 
deavoured to give effect to the treaty of London; 
But the treaty was urged in vain by the ambassadors 
upon the divan, and by the allied admirals upon the 
Turkish commanders. Ibrahim continued and ag- 
gravated l^is atrocities in the Morea. The combined 
Egyptian and Turkish fleets were collected in the 
bay of Navarino, and blocked in there by the com" 
bined English, French, and Russian squadrons — the 
two latter respectively commanded by admirals 
Rigny and Heyden, and the whole commanded 
in chief by sir Edward Codrington. The Greeks 
accepted the armistice under the treaty. Ibrahhn 
refused it, and continued to burn villages and put 
all to the sword. The allied admirals deter^ 
mined to enforce the armistice , and in order " to 
impose by their presence," pressed into the bay 
of Navarino upon the Ottoman fleet, on the 20th 
of October. A battle seemed inevitable yet' eadr 
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aide professed to have no hostile intention. The 
fire commenced by a few shots, said to be ac- 
cidental ; continued without plan or concert until it 
became general ; and after four hours' fighting the 
bay was covered with the wreck of the Turkish and 
^yptian ships. The news of the disaster did not 
dismay the sultan, or even ruffle his temper. He 
demanded reparation ; and, with an approach to 
civilised usages, allowed the Christian ambassadors 
to depart in safety. 

No amendment was proposed in the house of 
lords, and the debate was desultory. Lord London- 
derry pronounced a panegyric upon the new military 
premier, who, he said, would <^ cut oiF the unsound 
parts if the dry rot should attack his government.'* 
The address was passed also in the house of 
commons without amendment or division. In this, 
as in the other house, the chief topic was the battle 
of Navarino, with the exception of some remarks, at 
once rhetorical and profound, which were drawn 
from Mr. Brougham by the phenomenon of a 
military prime minister.* It was on this occasion^ 
he used the phrase ^* the schoolmaster is abroad," 
which has penetrated wherever the English language 
is read or spoken. '^ These," said he, " are not 
times when the soldier only bears sway. A new 
pewer has arisen. The schoolmaster is abroad. I 
trust to him and to his primer, and do not fear the 
aoldier with his bayonet." 

. In this, as in the former instance of ministerial 
change, all the chief actors entered into explana-. 

* The duke of Wellington resigned the command of the 
army to his favourite Peninsular lieutenant, lord Hill, 
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tioiis, of which, as before, the main pointe hi^ 
been anticipated. One incident onfy has been 
omitted as personal to Mr. Hudds8(H), and sub* 
sequent to the change. Mr. Huskisson declared^ 
in an election speech at Liverpool, that before he 
joined the duke of Wellington he obtained <^ guaran- 
tees" from the duke. Upon the appearance of this 
expression in the newspapers, the duke of Wd- 
lington took fire, negatived the assertion with con^ 
temptuous indignation in his place in the house of 
lords, add asked what right Mr. Huskisson bad 
to set himself above any other member of 
the cabinet. Mr. Huskisson received the reboke 
with discreditable submission, and said, that when 
he used the word guarantee, he meant only the 
security of having his friends lord Dudley, lor^* 
Palmerston, and Mr. C. Grant with him in the 
cabinet. The explanation was pitifiiL 

That committee of finance, of which the diair* 
manship had proved so fatal, was in the mean time 
appointed on the motion of Mr. Peel, the leader in 
the house of commons. He introduced his motion 
with a comprehensive financial statement, from which 
it appeared that a reduction of forty-eight miDions 
and a half in the debt, funded and unfunded, had 
taken place since 1815, and that the actual capftal 
of the unredeemed debt was 777,476,000/. The 
labours of this committee were multifarious and 
important ; and it reported several suggestions for 
the advantage of the public in the course of the 
session. 

The widow of Mr. Canning received a peerage. 
When the estimates of the year were presented, it 
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wa# proposed that a pension of 8000/. a year should 
be granted tp his second son as a provision for his 
fiwnily* The second son was preferred, from the 
perils to which the elder was exposed in tljie naval ^ 
aervice.* The grant was agreed to by the great 
bQ4y of the house of commons. The opposition to 
it was ungracious and unjust. Mr. Canning had 
spent, not only his life, but his wife's fortune, the 
inheritance of his children, in the public service. 
It should be known, in justice to those who 
hold the higher offices under the crown, that their 
salaries M short of the expenses to which they are 
subjected by the manners of the country, and a 
minchieYpus convention. This gorgeous scale of 
living has the double effect of giving an example 
and impulse to extravagance, through every depart- 
ment of the public service, and of securing — per- 
haps by design — to private wealth, a monopoly of 
administration* A man vigilantly prudent might, 
perhaps, have lived within his income in Mr. Can- 
ning's situation; and.it is known that he had no 
prpdigal or expensive tastes ; but it is also known 
that he had that utter carelessness of money through 
i^hich fortune is not less effectually dissipated. 
. The duke of Wellington was not long minister 
ifhen he met with a defeat. On the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, lord John Russell introduced, with an able 
i^edi, the . consideration of the > sacramental test 
and corporation acts, and moved that they should 
be referred to a committee of the whole house, 

* Captain Canning was, not long afterwards, accidentally 
dhiwiied* 

Y 4? 
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with a view to their repeal. Arguments in favMm^ 
of religious liberty have no longer any interesC, 
when the .conquest has been achieved ; and those 
used in support of " the bulwarks of the church" 
.would now be read with pity. In spite of the wh<^ 
force and influence of ministers, including the 
ministerial emancipationists, the motion was carried 
by a majority of 237 to 193. This was a serious 
check soon afler the opening of the campaign. No- 
thing remained for the ministers but to surrender « 
their opinions or their places. They thought it thdr 
duty to keep their places, even at the sacrifice of 
their private opinions. Mr. Peel declared that he 
could not think of pressing his opinion against that of 
the majority, and joined lord John Russell in the pro* 
fane work of rasing << the bulwarks of the church/ 
An idle declaration to keep the peace towards the 
established church was introduced in the repeal bill, 
which was sent up as a cabinet measure to the house 
of lords. Supported by the prime minister, it 
was approved by the lords spiritual, but opposed 
by lord Eldon, who declared that, mudi as he 
had heard of *^ the march of mind," he never ex- 
pected to see it march into their lordships' bouse, 
with the duke of Wellington and the bishops con- 
senting parties. '' For n^y part," said his lordship^ 
'^ I will not give up the church: let that be the 
work of others; whether within or without the 
church I care not." After several attempts in the 
committee,. to narrow the principle, and catch the 
conscience of the declarant under the bill, it passed, 
without opposition, through its remaining stages*' 
The duke of Wellington recovered ground by the 
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«ixcce8S of his corn bill. It differed materially, as 
might be expected, from that of Mr. Canning in 
the preceding year, which had died of the effect of 
the' duke of Wellington's amendment. The prin- 
ciple of protecting duties, instead of absolute pro- 
hibition, and of an ascending and descending (not 
fixed) scale, according to the fluctuations of price 
in the home market, was maintained ; but the medium 
or pivot price, which Mr. Canning had taken at 60^.^ 
was raised by the duke of Wellington to between 
64iS. and 65s. The duke of Wellington was con-< 
sistent: but the friends of Mr. Canning in the 
ministry were self-degraded. Mr. C. Grant, the 
president of the board of trade, spoke like one who 
felt the position in which he stood. He scarcely 
attempted to vindicate himself; and condemned 
the bill whilst he proposed it. It was, he said, not 
the best that could be framed ; but the best that,' 
under the circumstances, was likely to pass : it was 
a compromise between conflicting interests and 
opinions. He might have added, that it was a com-^ 
promise between the friends of Mr. Canning and 
their places under the duke of Wellington. His 
speech, on the whole, was a laborious effort between 
the sincerity of his character and the embarrass* 
ments of his situation. 

The effect of the repeal o£ the test and cor-' 
poration laws upon the Catholic claims was urged 
with a curious diversity of opinion, during the dis- 
cussion of tha£ question. It was opposed by some: 
as favouring, by others as injuring, the Catholic cause : 
and it was supported on the same opposite views of. 
it effects. In point of fact and experience, it ap- 
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peared to exercise upon the other question no mt 
fluence whatever. Sir Francis Burdett, on the Sth 
of Mayt moved a committee of the whde ho«se oa 
the Catholic claims. The motion was carried. by a 
migority of 6, and rejected in the house of lords by 
» ma|<»ity of 44, with no other novel^ than that 
of an abortive conference on the subject between 
managers on the part of each house in the painted 
chamber. 

Lord Londonderry has not the reputatimi oi 
being smgularly sagacious, and yet his judgment at 
ibe opemag of the session respecting the efficacgr 
with which the duke of Wellington would get rid 
of ^ dry rot in his cabinet/' by excision or am* 
potation, was prophetically borne out. Every at« 
tempt, however moderate, to correct imperfecti<Hifl 
Cff remove abuses, however flagrant, in the repre* 
sentation, was either resisted by majorities of the 
house of commons^ or defeated in the house of 
lords. The borough of East Retford was convicted 
of gross and inveterate corruption ; and it became a 
question whether the franchise should be extended 
to. the adjoining hundred, or transferred to Bir-* 
minghaih. The ministers patronised, the claims of 
the hundred, under the suspicion and imputation of 
what is called ^^ a job " for the benefit of a great \xh 
rough proprietor. Mr.Huskis8on had pledged himself 
to vote for the transfer to Manchester; he accords 
iagly voted against his colleagues ; and, on his arrival 
at home from the house of commons,' at two o'clodc 
in the morning, addressed a letter, marked '< private 
and confidential,'' and enclosed in a cabinet box, to 
the duke of Wellington. . In this letter he said, that 
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after bis vote on ifhe East Retford questtCm, he 
thought it his duty, << without loss of time, to aS>rd 
him (the duke) an opportunity of placing his (Mr« 
Hoskisson's) office in other hands.'' The duke re- 
ceived the letter at ten in the morning, and, with* 
out loss of time, like Mr. Huskisson, availed himself 
of the opportunity thus offered. He immediately 
laid Mr. Huskisson's letter, as a resignation, before 
the king. Mr. Huskisson was thunderstruck, and 
declared he never intended to resign, — *' his letter 
was^" he said, << private." The duke maintained it 
was to ^11 intents and purposes a resignation, and 
official. Lord Dudley called on the duke, and told 
him ^< it was a mistake.*' The duke replied, — << It is 
no mistake, it can be no mistake, it shall be no mis« 
tdce." Mr. Huskisson had the weakness, afler this 
peremptory repulse, to offer explanation through 
lord Palmerston. It was of no avail ; the duke 
was immovable. Mr. Huskisson, after tiiis further 
mortification, had the incredible pertinacity to make 
a written appeal to the duke of Wellington, which 
led to a correspondence, and to a humiliating failure 
which Mr. Huskisson deserved. The duke of Wel- 
lington was evidently glad of the occasion to relieve 
himself from the superiority of an able colleague, 
but was dearly warranted in the course pursued by 
him. It is impossible to recall, without sadness, the 
fine understanding and profound science of Mr* 
Huskkson thus debased, and his life lost under cir« 
cumstances so tragical and sudden, before he had the 
opportunity to retrieve his character by services 
worthy of him to his country and his species. Lorda 
Dudley and Palmerston and Mr. C. Grant went 
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out with Mr. HuskissoD. Their places were filled 
by lord Aberdeen, sir George Murray, sir Henry 
Hardinge, and Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. 

The intelligent portion of the public, and especially 
men of business, manifested a strong sense of the 
gross inconsistencies with reason and utility in the 
existing undigested mass of English jurisprudence. 
The question was brought under the notice of the 
house of commons by Mr. Brougham, at an early 
period of the session, in a speech which occupied 
near six hours in the delivery, and concluded with 
the proposal of an address to the king, requesting the 
issue of a commission of enquiry into the state of 
the law, and constitution of the courts. Petty errors 
of technicality and detail in this celebrated dis- 
course were detected by the minute science which 
could not appreciate or comprehend the vast grasp 
of mind, the number and diversity of matters, and 
that rare faculty of order, or, if the word be allowable, 
of co-ordinance, which gave to it an unique cha- 
racter. The design of Mr. Brougham was not 
carried into effect ; but two commissions were issued 
in the course of the session, for enquiry into the 
state of the common law, and the law of real pro- 
perty. The mere patches of law reform which have 
been, or are likely to be, the result of these com- 
missions upon a pile of accumulated and complicated 
dl)surdity, scarcely deserve the name. The session 
was prdrogued by conamission on the 28th of July. 

Two interesting topics of foreign policy were 
introduced in the speech of the commissioners ; — 
war between Russia and Turkey, and the suspension 
of friendly relations with Portugal. The treaty of 
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l^ndon, which directly ]ed to the battle of Navarino, 
bemg the work of Mr. Canning, the duke of Wel- 
lington availed himself of the opportunity to stig- 
matise it ambiguously in the king's speech. The 
vague word " untoward " was believed to have been 
a compromise with the friends of Mr. Canning in 
the cabinet. It may be reasonably argued, from the 
ciiaracter of Mr. Canning's foreign policy, that the 
victory of Navarino, in his hands, would have the 
^QTect of bringing the barbarian councils of Turkey 
to reason, by the only means which can effectually 
reach barbarian apprehension — the exercise of 
fi>rce ; whilst his fearless energy, and the opinion of 
enlightened Europe in his train, would have con- 
trolled the ambition of Russia. The duke of Wel- 
lington neutralised victory, and encouraged Turkish 
obistinacy, by what may be called an apology ; and 
Had not, in his foreign policy, tlie ascendant in-* 
fluence and energy requisite to keep down Russian 
ambition and pretensions. Accordingly, the emperor 
of Russia, disengaging himself from the treaty of 
London, declared war against Turkey on his owri 
account, for objects which he said concerned him 
dione ; and in the month of July had an army of 
150,000 men beyond the Pruth, in successful march 
upon Constantinople. 

In Portugal, affairs had taken a still more strange^ 
turn. It was supposed that foreign travel and advice 
had reclaimed Don Miguel, and he was accordmgly 
liamed regent of Portugal, in the room of his sister. 
Frokn Vienna he addressed to his sister assursmces 
of his fidelity to <^ his lawful sovereign, and thef^ 
established laws of Portugal ; " and took London ia 
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his way from Vienna to Lisbon. He passed se^^nl 
weeks in London ; improved upon acquaintance ; be- 
came even a sort of favourite, — like a ferocious beast 
whose instinct was tamed and overcome ; — and, it was 
understood, addressed to the king at his departures 
letter of thanks, in which he declared that if he 
attempted any thing in Portugal against the r^iilB 
of his brother and niece, or against the constitutioiif 
he should be an usurper, a peijurer, and awnetdk 
Such precisely, if not more, he proved himseK 
Arrived at Lisbon in February, he imnaediatdty 
began the work of perjury and treason. His motiifiri 
who appears to have had an insane thirst of cruelly 
and blood, instantly resumed her influence over hinif 
At their first meeting it was said that they literally 
licked each other, with the fondling savagery of a 
tigress and h^ cub. Afler a succession of in- 
trigues and atrocities, the cortes were dismisjaed* 
the constitution abolished, Don Miguel prodiaimed 
absolute king, and humanity, within the limits of 
Pbrtugal, iefl a prey to this modem Nero. Dm 
Pedro, in the mean time, wholly unprepared for 
a relapse of perfidy which he might have ex- 
pected, sent his daij^hter, the young queen> witb 
a retinue to Europe. She was grand-slaughter oC 
the emperor of Austria, and her destbation in the 
first instance was Vienna. On her touching at 
Gibraltar, she was informed of the occurrences in 
Portugal, and her chief officers thought it advisable 
that she should proceed to England ; where she was 
received in September with royal honours, and 
great kindness^ by the govenunent, the people and 
the king. 
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Tbe Irish Catholics had been too wise, and, it may 
be presumed^ too grateful, to embarrass Mr. Camiing 
by pressing their claims. Lord Goderich was abo 
their friend; but his administration did not inspire 
confidence. The effect of the change, however, 
though perceptible, was not serious : but no sooner 
frere the duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel placed 
at the head of the government, than the machinery 
of agitation in Ireland was wound up to the highest 
pitch. The Association could not be officered mr 
organised under the existing act ; but the spirit ssad 
possions of the people, previously drilled, supplied 
the place of organisation. Pure despotism only can 
prevaat national sentiment, when strongly felt, fixna 
nsaniiesting and embodymg itself. 

The Catholic clergy had by this time completely 
identified themselves with the Association. As a 
stroke of &lse policy had predisposed, so meddlisg 
intolerance stimulated, the priests to obtain and 
exercise their present sway. Fanatical zeal, resdesa 
bigotry, simple good &ith, and that trading ehar^ 
bttanerie in morals and religion, which flouiidies 
in the United Kingdom under the name of ouit^ 
combined in a crusade against popi^ idolatry m 
Ireland* So sanguine in their hopes, or so bold in 
their effrontery, were the new crusaders, that they 
promised to subdue the Irish Catholics, in a year or 
two, to the protestant faith. Lord Roden, in die 
hot»e of lords, opposed emancipation as unnecessary* 
because the Catholics of Ireland would soon be pio* 
testants. The ostensible means of '^ the second, 
reformation " so called, were, educating tfaechiUren 
of the CaUudic poor, and distributing ^ the fiiUe 
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without note or comment." But under this evte- 
gelical disguise were practised intrigue, bigotiyy 
and base arts. The naked starving catholic poor 
were tempted, by a corrupting charity, with food . 
and clothes to prostitute their consciences, and to 
dress their children in the livery of apostacy. 

It will not be supposed that the priests remained 
idle whilst proselytism was seducing their flocks; 
and depriving them of their subsistence. They 
used all their defensive means of spiritual authority 
and denunciation ; and recantations of popish errors 
were followed by relapses and remorse. This 'de- 
sultory warfare led to what Mr. Wyse has happily 
termed << a new and fantastic sfHrit of polemical dii- 
valry.'' The " biblicals " challenged the priests to 
public disputation, the priests accepted the chal- 
lenge ; the time, the place, and the laws of combat 
were mutually agreed upon ; and champions tried 
their prowess against each other, before a crowd of 
spectators. The protestant combatants were for 
the most part methodists ; not regular clergymen, 
or members of the established church. Methodists 
have a fervid contagious mysticism of vocabulary, 
and enthusiasm of tone, but no logic. This placed 
them at a disadvantage beyond their own congre- 
gations. The catholic priests, on the other hand, 
are trained as disputants in the logical subtleties of 
the schoolmen ; and even in the opinion of sober- 
minded protestant spectators acquitted themselves 
well. Tlieir own followers accorded them the palm. 
The stimulant of popular applause was too agreeable 
to be discontinued. They passed from the theolo- 
gical to the political arena, harangued at aggregate 
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aad other catholic meetings, and were soon both 
the priests and the tribunes of the people* < 

The first display of their power, to use the ex- 
pression of Mr< Sheil, " made the great captain 
start." * Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, who had vacated hii 
seat for Clare by becoming a cabinet minister, re- 
appeared on the hustings of his native county with 
every advantage of . personal character, [local in- 
fluence of family and fortune, the support of the 
gentry of the county, advocacy of the catholic 
claims. But he was a member of the Wellington 
ministry; and the priests and the association, by 
their, unbounded sway over the peasantry, not only 
drove him from the field before the dose of the 
second day, but substituted in his place the dis- 
qualified catholic agitator, Mr. O'Connell. 

The catholics were reproached with ingratitude 
for unseating one of their advocates. The reproach 
was unjust : they rejected not him, but the Wel- 
lington administration. His vote and speech were 
but a mockery, whilst the government to which he 
belonged was substantially based upon the principle 
of exclusion. 

Were the assessor an expectant pliant Irish bar- 
rister, Mr. Fitzgerald, in spite of his minority, would 
have been returned, and upon plausible grounds; 
but Mr. Keatinge stood high in his profession, and 
independent of all party : he advised the sheriff ac- 
cording, to the law of Ihe land ; and Mr. O'Ccmnell 
was returned to abide the proper ordeal at the table 
of the house of commons. It was, however, certain 
that Mr. O'Connell would not be admitted to sit and 

* Speech in the house of commonB on the reform bilL 
• VOL. III. • Z n ] 
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vote; bat still his return was a master-stn&e of 
fwrty policy. It was such an appalling manifestatioii 
of catholic determination and force, ae no anti- 
catholic minister would venture to encounter on a 
general election. 

Mr. O'Connell was accustomed to give rash pledges; 
and, though a good pleading and consulting counsel, 
had no authority as a constitutional lawyer. His 
pledge, therefore, of his professional character, that 
he would assert his right to sit and vote, passed idly 
9» the wind ; but the elaborate argument and opinion 
of Mr. Charles Butler, one of the most eminent 
English lawyers, startled the public, and would 
startle a severely scrupulous judge. It is not that 
there was any doubt as to the legislative intenticm; 
but that the popery laws were a formless mass of 
enactments, heaped upon vanquished adversaries 
hy blind passion and brute force, without unison, 
consistency, or the guiding light of consecutive 
design. 

The term ** agitators'' was applied to the catholic 
leaders as a reproach and ccmtumely. They adopted 
and wore it as a title of honour. This is a strong 
proof of the strength of a party, and an earnest rf 
its triumph: — << Les h^ros Bataves,'' says Mirabeao, 
** qui fonderent la liberty de leur pays, prirent le nom 
de gaeuXf parceque le m^pris de leurs tyrans avait 
pr^tendu les en fl^rir. • « * . Led amis de la liberty se 
par^ront des injures de leurs ennemis." The success 
in Clare gave a new impulse to agitation. The act> 
which had been evaded by a change of form, had 
no sooner expired, at the close of the «es6ioii» 
than the association resumed its a4Joumed meet- 
ings, with the machmery of its committees, and 
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ixrgsansed branch atsociations throughout Ireland 
A plan was formed^ and executed with the aid and 
agency of the priests, to sever the bond betweev 
the catholic fortj shilling freeholders and their land«> 
lords. Hitherto the landlords ordered their forty 
shilling voters to the hustings as they did their 
cattle to the mariset-place, and required their pric* 
for the one as for die other. They now clamoured 
about the wickedness of the agitators in encouraging 
tenants << to rebel against their landlords/' and 
sbout the audacity of popish priests in meddling 
with elections. But the agitators and priests pur^- 
med their career. They told the forty shilling 
freeholders that they had a country, a religion, a 
vote; and a special fund in the hands of the as60«> 
ciation for their protection and relief against the 
threatened vengeance of their landlords. They 
framed and promulgated certain tests, of which th^e 
foremost was uncompromising opposition to the 
W^llingtcm ministry, so long as the duke resisted 
emancipation ; and without satisfactorily undergoing 
this criterion, no candidate was to have their supports 
The habitual system of nocturnal outrage and lawless 
vic^ence, — even the local feuds askd factions of ^kt 
peasantry amongst themselves, — ceased at their 
word. It is an anomaly in terms, but not the less 
true in fact, that Ireland was pacified by agitation. 

In England, it was a sort of fashion to talk con- 
temptuously of the catholic association. There was, 
doubtless, in its oratory much extravagance and bad 
trate ; but it was a political engine of great power; 
adapted to its purposes, and directed with energy 
and skill. What popular body, without mission, 
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without authority, with only its moral and intellec- 
tual force, has achieved so much? Two of iu 
members were especially distinguished — Mr. O'Cod- 
nell and Mr. Sheil. Mr. 0*Connell had the ad- 
vantage of long experience in Irish politics, — a 
perfect familiarity with Irish temperament in the 
common people, — a prompt, dexterous, rude elo- 
quence, which could be humourous, vulgar, rhe- 
torical, and abusive : his power over aggregate 
multitudes surpassed that of his colleague in agita- 
tion. Mr. Sheil, more educated, more accom- 
plished, of higher aspiring, distinguished in litera- 
ture, taking larger views and a superior tone of 
declamation, rising sometimes above his party and 
his cause to view emancipation as an imperial 
question, had more influence with the higher class 
of Irish catholics, and, through the publication of 
his speeches by the press, with the English people. 
The following vivid, yet faithful, description by him 
of the state of Ireland, at this period, produced a 
sensation in England : — " Does not a tremendous 
organisation extend over the whole island ? Have 
not all the natural bonds by which men are tied 
together been broken and burst asunder? Are 
not all the relations of society which exist else- 
where gone ? Has not property lost its influence, 
— has not rank been stripped of the respect which 
should belong to it, — and has not an internal govern- 
ment grown, up which, gradually superseding the 
legitimate authorities, has armed itself with a com- 
plete domination? Is it nothing that the whole body 
of the catholic clergy are alienated from the state ; 
and that the catholic gentry, and peasantry, and 
priesthood are all combined in one va^t confederacy? 
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So much for catholic indignation while we are a.^ 
peace: — and when England shall be involved in war 

1 pause; it is not necessary that I should discuss 

that branch of the division, or point to the cloud 
which, charged with thunder, is hanging over our 
heads." 

The government in England still appeared un- 
moved. The Irish government had no provocation 
to act. Agitation was at the highest pitch, but 
without infringing public order or the law. Lord 
Anglesea succeeded a popular viceroy : he came with 
all the odium of his appointment by the Wellington 
ministry, — of having given an obnoxious vote, — of 
having used an inconsiderate figurative expression 
m the warmth of debate ; and his first appearance 
in Ireland was unpopular. But having taken his 
post, and looked around him, his just coup-dosil and 
generous character dictated to him the course which 
he should pursue. Too honest, too humane, too en- 
lightened to assume pretexts or create occasions 
for coercion, he soon became the most popular 
Irish viceroy. 

The state of Ireland, as the summer advanced* 
bore a new, and still more awful, aspect. The Irish 
protestants, — not only orangemen, but some who 
had hitherto been liberal or neutral, — alarmed at the 
tone and attitude of the catholics, disgusted at the 
seeming supineness of the government, formed them- 
selves into rival and hostile associations, under the 
name of Brunswick clubs ; and the declamations of 
both parties, breathing defiance and menace, augured 
nothing short of civil war. It will be best here 
to borrow again the graphic language of Mr. Shell, 
z 3 "" 
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^ Two great rivak are brought into political exists ' 
tmcey and enter the lists agamst each other. Ab 
jet they have not engaged in the great struggle — 
tbey have not closed in the combat ; but, as thef 
advance upon each other and collect their mighty 
it is easy to discern the terrible passions by which 
tbey are influenced, and the fell determination with 
which they rush to the encounter. Meanwhile tiie 
government stand by, and the minister folds his 
arms as if he were a mere indifferent observer, and 
the terrific contest only afforded him a spectacle lor 
the amusement of his c^cial leisure. He sits as if 
two gladiators were O'ossing their swords for hk 
recreation. The cabinet seems to be little better 
than a box in - an amphitheatre, from whence his 
majesty's ministers may survey the business of 
blood." 

The seeming inactivity of the government con- 
tinued. Two incidents excited attention, but were 
too trifling or dubious to flx opinion. Mr. Dawsoi^ 
the iftember for Derry, hitherto a zealous anti- 
catholic, declared, at a public dinner to his con- 
stituents, that he came to the conclusion of the 
necessity of emancipation, as the only means of 
restoring the supremacy of regular government and 
the laws in Ireland. He was secretary to the 
treasury, and the brother-in-law of Mr. Peel ; but 
the catholic was an open question, his election was 
in peril from the catholics, and his speech might 
have been an unauthorised personal change of con- 
duct for personal purposes. 

The duke of Wellington had formed a friendly 
Intimacy in Portugal with Dr. Curtis, the catholic 
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primate of Irdaad. In imswer to a letter from this 
pr^ate on the aJarming state of Ireland, the duke 
expressed his anxiety to witness the settlement of 
the catholic question; but confessed that he saw 
no prospect of such a settlement. " If, however," 
siQrs he, << we could bury it in oblivion for a short 
time, I should not despair of seeing a satisfactory 
result.'" The duke's letter may have been as wise» 
hut it was also as obscure, as the oracles of .the 
Dodonean oak, and left the question as it stood 
before. Dr. Curtis communicated it to the lord 
lieutenant. Lord Anglesey's opinion was long 
decided and pronounced. In answer to Dr. Cur- 
tis, after observing that the duke's situation was 
one of great difficulty, he said: — " I differ from 
the opinion of the duke, that an attempt should 
be made * to bury in oblivion' the question for 
a short time. First, because the thing is utterly 
impossible ; and next, if the thing were possible^ 
I fear that advantage might be taken of the 
pause by representing it as a panic achieved by 
the late violent reaction, and by proclaiming that, , 
if the government at once and peremptorily decided 
against concession, the catholics would cease to 
agitate, and then all the miseries of the last years 
of Ireland will have to be re-acted. What I do 
recommend is, that the measure should not be for a 
moment lost sight of; that anxiety should continue 
to be manifested ; that all constitutional (in contra- 
distinction to merely legal) means should be re- 
sorted to to forward the cause; but that, at the 
same time, the most patient forbearance — the most 
submissive obedience to the laws, should be inc^r^ 
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cated, — that no persmial and offensive language 
should be held towards those who oppose the 
claims. Personality offers no advantage — it effects 
no good ; on the contrary, it offends, and confirms 
predisposed aversion. Let the catholic trust to the 
justice of his cause — to the growing liberality of man- 
kmd. . . My warm anxiety to promote the general 
interests of this country is the motive tbat has 
induced me to give an opinion and offer aflvice." 
These occurrences took place during the month 
of December. In the beginning of January lord 
Anglesey was recalled, to be succeeded by the duke 
of Northumberland. The letter of lord Anglesey, 
conveying the soundest advice with the utmost 
kindness of tone, was published, with his consent, on 
the eve of his departure, and received by the ca- 
tholics with grateful enthusiasm. It was, and is stiU, 
supposed to have been the cause of his recall. The 
supposition is incompatible with dates. Lord Angle- 
sey's letter was dated the 25th, and his recall was 
dated the 28th of December, when the existence of 
the letter addressed to Dr. Curtis in the north of Ire- 
land could not have been known in London. Other 
motives are assigned in the correspondence sub- 
sequently made public between the prime minister 
and lord lieutenant. Among these are lord Angle- 
sey's popularity with the association, and his dining 
with a popular Irish nobleman, since created an 
English peer. These motives were but ostensible. 
It was a forced quarrel on the part of the duke. 
He had determined to emancipate the catholics, 
and chose to rid himself of one who would divide 
the honour with him. Lord Anglesey himself is 
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said to have seen instantly the true motive of his 
recally and to have observed, in private convers- 
ation, << I know the duke : his mind is made up ; 
and I am recalled because he would have no sharer 
in the victory." 

At the commencement of 1829 there was a vague* 
and iaint anticipation on the subject of the catholic 
question, that something would be done. The ca- 
tholics foreboded relief; their opponents, coercion. 
Parliament was opened by commission on the 5th 
of February, with a speech which contained the fol- 
lowing momentous and decisive recommendation 
from the throng : — 

^' The state of Ireland has been the object of his 
majesty's continued solicitude. His majesty la- 
ments that in that part of the united kingdom an 
association should still exist, which is dangerous .to 
the public peace, and inconsistent with the spirit of 
the constitution ; which keeps alive discord and ill- 
will amongst his majesty's subjects ; and which must, 
if permitted to continue, effectually obstruct every 
effort permanently to improve the condition of Ire- 
land. His majesty confidently relies on the wisdom 
and on the support of his parliament ; and his ma- 
jesty feels assured that you will commit to him such 
powers as may enable his majesty to maintain his 
just authority. His majesty recommends that when 
this essential object shall have been accomplished, 
you should take into your deliberate consideration 
the whole condition of Ireland, and that you should 
review the laws which impose civil disabilities oa 
his majesty's Roman Catholic subjects. .You will 
consider whether the removal of those disabilities 
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can be effected consist^itlj with the full and per- 
manent security of our estaUishments in church and 
state, with the maintenance of the re^nrmed religion 
established by law, and of the rights and privileges 
of the bishops and of the clergy of this realnii and 
of the churches committed to their charge." 

The friends of liberty, and even the catholics 
themselves, were temperate in their triumph ; but 
the exclusionists set no bounds to their rage and 
reproaches* They charged the duke of Wellington 
with perfidious and guilty concealment of his de* 
signs up to the last hour, and loaded Mr« Peel with 
imputations of faithlessness and apostacy. 

The king's reluctance was deep-rooted and 
violent. The bare mention of the sul]ject ex- 
asperated him. He was known to say, and only in 
his milder mood, — '< I wish those cathohcs were 
damned or emancipated.'' The angered despotism 
of this alternative still afforded the hope that his 
intolerance might be overcome by his selfish love 
of ease. It cost the duke of Wellington many 
months of management, vigilance, and perseverance 
to obtain his assent. The duke's mind, then, during 
his supposed supineness, was intently directed to 
overcome the first and greatest obstacle in his way. 
It c^pears from a passage in his correspondence 
with lord Anglesea that the king's health or 
his temper was in such a state, that for some 
weeks the catholic question could not even be 
named to him. Monarchy, doubtless, has its 
advantages; but it is a matter of serious reflec- 
tion that under a government called free, among 
a people called civilised, the claims of milli<»i8. and 
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the contingent horrors of a civil war, diouM be 
thus dependent upon the distempered humours and 
paramount will of a single unit of the species. 

The protestants complained of treacherous de- 
sertion and surprise. Had the duke of Wellington 
disclosed his intentions sooner, the petitions of the 
people and individual counsel would, they said, 
have fortified and secured the opposition of the 
lung. The duke vindicated himself by the fact of 
his not having finally obtained the king's sancticm 
until near the last moment. But he was too able 
and too old a soldier not to know the advantages of 
masking his movements from the adversary in 
politics as wdl as in war. Mr. Peel subjected him- 
self to execration and ribaldry from the party 
of which he was hitherto the chosen chief. He 
has since entered into frequent and circumstantial 
vindications of the course which he pursued : but his 
conduct^ in reality, demanded eulogy, not defence. 
His character was cleared by the sacrifices which he 
made, and really exalted by his political fortitude 
and public motives. It will suffice to repeat from 
his own statement that, to preserve consistency of 
opinion, he had determined to resign; that the 
archbishop of Canterbury and bishop of London, 
having learned, in the mean time, the intenti<Hi8 of 
government, had an audience of the king with 
hostile views : — that if he resigned, the duke of Wei* 
lington would find it difficult to carry his intentions 
into effect ; and, that judging the contemplated mea- 
sure, under the circumstances, advisable, he thought 
it his duty to continue his support to the prime 
minister. 
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The considerations pressed by the duke of "Wel- 
lington and Mr. Peel upon the king have not ap- 
peared; but it may be presumed that they were 
mainly those urged by them in parliament — the 
dangers to which the peace and integrity of the 
kingdom were exposed by the state of Ireland. A 
protestant petition in favour of emancipation, very 
numerously *and still more respectably signed by 
noblemen and gentlemen of Ireland, was forwarded 
in January to the duke of Wellington, and was 
understood to have contributed greatly to his suc- 
cess in obtaining the king's approval. But so strong 
was the king's reluctance, and so powerful or 
insidious were the arts employed to indispose him 
to the measure, that even after the opening of 
parliament, when the government was pledged, and 
down to the afternoon of the 10th of February, 
when the ministerial plan was to be introduced in 
the house of commons, the duke of Wellington did 
not hold himself perfectly secure. It was said that 
to the last hour it was a matter of doubt with Mr. 
Peel whether he should proceed, until he received 
a pencilled note from the duke containing the words 
— " You may go on." The duke of Wellington 
had one great security, — an auxiliary which had 
already sustained him against the disinclination of 
the king, and the authority and persuasions of the 
prelates, — the king's horror of the fatigue, embar- 
rassment, and great difficulty of constituting a new 
ministry, if the duke should, as he assuredly would, 
resign. 

That spirit of the cloister at Oxford which had 
repelled Mr. Canning and adopted Mr. Peel, now 
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.repudiated the latter. Mr. Peel,- upon his change 
4of conduct, placed his seat at the disposal of the 
university, — failed to obtain his re-election, — 
took his seat for Westbury ; , and, on the 10th of 
February, commenced by introducing a bill to. sup- 
press the catholic association. This bill passed 
with ease and speed through both houses; but 
before it reached* its last stage had become su*- 
perfluous. Upon the arrival in . Dublin of the re- 
commendation from the throne, at the opening of 
parliament, the association dissolved itself. The 
same packet which brought to Dublin the commis- 
sioners' speech, also brought letters from the best 
&iends of the catholics in London recommending 
this course. Mr. Sheil proposed, in the most 
urgent terms, that the association should imme- 
diately declare itself dissolved. Mr. O'Connell 
wrote letters from England earnestly deprecating 
the dissolution ; but his opinion was overruled, the 
proposition of Mr. Sheil. was agreed, to, and the 
association ceased to exist. 

A. call of the house of commons was ordered for 
the 5th of March. On that day Mr. Peel rose to 
move ^^ a committee of the whole house to consider 
of the laws imposing civil disabilities on his ma- 
jesty's Roman catholic subjects." The speech 
with which he introduced his motion was a clear, 
ample, and able exposition of the progress of the 
catholic question until at last it reduced the go^ 
vemment to a choice of dangers, the lesser of which, 
in the opinion of an unanimous, united cabinet, 
was that of conceding. . They could not, he said, 
stand still ; they must re-enact or repeal. He iMXt 
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Stated the nature of the ministerial measare. It 
was, he said, concerted with no party. It was pre- 
pared and confined within the bosom of the cabinet. 
The abolition of civil distinctions, and the equality 
of civil rights, were assumed as its principle and 
basis. This declaration was profoundly felt, and 
received by the house with a burst of applause. It 
amounted to declaring that die measure would be 
simple, enlarged, and liberal, — not a pettifc^ging 
contract, rendered ungracious by suspicions, and 
trammelled by securities. A new oath was pr<^sed 
to be taken by catholic members of parliament, of 
which the only material article was, that they would 
not employ their privileges against the protestant 
church or state: and catholics were to continue 
disqualified for the ' offices of lord lieutenant of 
Ireland and keeper of liie great seal. 

The whigs must, of course, have supported the 
measure ; but they did so in a i^irit of disinterested 
co-operation. It was but feebly opposed. One of 
its chief opponents was sir Robert Inglis, the suc- 
cessful competitor for tlie representation of Oxford 
with Mr. Peel. He distinguished himself by ex- 
aggerated high church notions of ecclesiastical 
polity and. supremacy. After an adjourned debate^ 
the motion was carried by a majority of 348 to 18& 
Resolutions proposed by Mr. Peel in the committee 
were immediately agreed to, and a bill founded on 
the resolutions was introduced by hikn, and lead a 
first time on the 10th of March. 

Mr« Peel, on the 17th of Mardh, moved the 
seoond readmg of the bill. The speeches on both 
sides were, for the moit part^ dull and trite to tiie 
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last degree of weariness, unless when relieved by 
personalities. Mr. Sadler, the representative of 
Newark and of the duke of Newcastle, in a maiden 
oration, opposed to the measure sound principles 
and humane views respecting the state of Ireland, 
iDgeniously misapplied in argument. Lord Palmer- 
8ton and sir George Murray should also be especially 
excepted. They supported the bill without originality 
of topics, but with the stirring animation of true 
eloquence. Sir Charles Wetherell, the attorney** 
general, had refused to draw the bill. Still in office, 
under warning, until a successor should be ap- 
pamted, he hurled around him upon the measure, 
its framers and advocates^ furious fi'agments of 
declamation and personality, some of which reached 
the lord chancellor in the other house, and drew 
from that high authority an opinion of the speech 
and the speaker, which, if pronounced by him in a 
difibrent place, would be of very grave consequence* 
The bill was ultimately read< a second time, by a 
majority of 353 to 180. After three days in com- 
mittee it came out as it went in ; and on the 30th 
of March was read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Peel next day, with an unusual escort of 
members, presented his bill at the bar of the house 
of lords: it was, in the course of the evening, 
read a first time unopposed. The second reading 
was moved by the duke of Wellington on die 2d of 
April. It is the property of a superior mind to 
rise with the occasion. The duke of Wdlington'a 
speech on this, the greatest parliamentary occasion 
of his life, was not only his best effort as a speaker, 
but combined facts, reasoning, and eloquence. 
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passage, spoken' by him in a tone of deep feelings 
was heard with emotion. After going over the 
state of Ireland, and the extremities to which 
adverse factions there were likely to proceed, he 
said, << It has been my fortune, my lords, to have 
seen much of war — more than most men. I have 
been constantly engaged in the active duties of the 
military profession from boyhood until I have grown 
grey. My life has been passed in familiarity with 
scenes of death and human suffering. Circum- 
stances have placed me in countries where the war 
was internal, between opposite parties of the same 
nation ; and rather than a country I loved should 
be visited with the calamities which I have seen, — 
with the unutterable horrors of a civil war, — my 
lords, I would run any risk, — I would make any sacri- 
fice, — I would freely lay down my life." The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, more fortified against conse- 
quences than the veteran warrior, opposed the mo. 
tion, and moved an amendment that the biU should 
be read a second time that day six months. The 
debate was continued- by adjournment through four 
nights. Of the bishops the great body supported the 
amendment. Lloyd, bishop of Oxford, was the only 
marked exception. His position was curious and 
pamful. He had to refute his own speech on the 
same subject in the preceding session; and his 
change of sides in the train of his ministerial patrqii 
subjected him to the reproaches of his party. The 
speeches against the biU were like so many epitaphs 
on the penal laws, and, like other epitaphs, con- 
sisted of hollow eulogies upon the good which the 
deceased had performed in their generation. The 
most laboured and lachrymose was that of lord £kl«n. 
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On the 6th of April the bill was read a second 
time, by a majority of 217 to 1 12. On the 7th and 
8th it passed intact through the committee; on 
the 10th it was read a third time and passed ; on 
the 13th it received the royal assent, and became a 
monument of the adroit and energetic genius of the 
duke of Wellington. 

The relief bill having passed, Mr. Peel brought in 
a bill to disfranchise t^e Irish forty shilling free* 
holders and raise the qualification to ten pounds. 
It was part of the general measure recommended 
from the throne, and passed with little opposition 
through both houses: even in Ireland it met no 
serious resistance. The association was no more; 
the peasantry were tired of the privilege ; and the 
landlords willmgly parted with instruments of jobbing 
and bribery whidi had recoiled upon themselves. 

On the 13th of May, Mr« O'Connell presented 
himself to take his seat for Clare. The derk pro* 
duced the old oath, which the relief bill had repealed. 
Mr. O'Connell proposed to take that prescribed 
to catholics by the new act. The speaker informed 
him that he was returned before the passing of the 
act, and was therefore excluded in express terms 
from its operation. Mr. O'Connell was heard at the 
bar, and argued ingeniously and ably in support of 
his right ; which, after a long discussion, was ne** 
gatived by a majority of 190 to 116. He next day 
presented himself at the bar, was informed of the 
decision, and asked whether he was prepared to 
take the old oath. Having requested leave to look 
at the oath, and having examined it for a moment, 
he said, << 1 see in this oath an assertion of fact 
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which I know to be false, and an assertion of opimon 
which I believe to be false." The provision of the 
new bill which excluded Mr. O'Connell was ex- 
pressly designed for his exclusion, and had been in- 
sisted on personally by the king. Mr. O'Conneil 
went back to Ireland, and was re-elected without 
opposition for Clare. 

The whole interest of the session was absorbed 
in this single measure. One curious effect of its 
success was, that it piqued some of the intolerant 
tories into reformers. The session was prorogued by 
commission on the 24<th of June. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was succeeded by Sir James 
Scarlett, who had been attomey-generaJ under the 
administration of Mr.* Canning ; and Mr. Sugden 
was appointed solicitor-general in the room of sir 
N. Tindal, made chief justice of the common pleas. 
The most important official change was the re- 
tirement of the duke of Clarence from the ad- 
miralty, and the return of lord Melville as first 
lord. The administration of the duke of Clarence 
was popular; his official levees and evening hos- 
pitalities enlivened the admiralty ; and his visits to 
the chief naval stations produced extraordinary 
animation in the fleet. The victory of Navarino 
shed its lustre upon the lord high admiral, and 
was rumoured to have been, in part, the result of 
his instructions to sir Edward Codrington. 

The last session of the reign of George IV. was 
opened by commission, on the 4th of February, 18S0l 
He did not live to witness its close, or the great po- 
litical movements which render this a memord>le 
year. The emperor of Russia had dictated hard 
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an3 humiliating terms to the Ottoman Porte, at 
A^ianople, on the preceding 14?th of September; 
and the speech congratulated parliament on the 
restoration of peace in the East. Considerable 
progress had been made by diplomatic agency to- 
wards a pacification of Greece. The sultan, chas- 
tised by the Russians, submitted himself to the 
treaty of the 6th of July ; and the allied parties to 
that treaty, in a conference held in London, on the 
day before the opening of parliament, signed a 
protocol, erecting Greece, within certain boundaries, - 
into a new monarchical state, without yet deciding 
who should be its sovereign. The final arrangement 
of the affairs of Greece was accordingly announced, 
in the commissioners' speech^ as nearly, not actually, 
completed. In Portugal, the. prince who filled the 
throne continued to murder, pillage, and proscribe ; 
and failed in the attempt, not the wiD, to assassinate 
his sister. ^ Had Mr. Canning livedo this Portuguese 
boatf-tigre would not have been sent back without 
the humane precaution of disarming his savage 
instincts. The duke of Wellington restored him on 
his parole ; and lord Aberdeen thought it enough 
to consult the king's dignity by continuing the sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations with Portugal, and 
announcing the suspension in the commissioners' 
speech. In the part of the speech which was ad- 
dressed to both houses, the king lamented briefly 
" that distress prevailed among the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes in same parts of the united 
kingdom." The hardihood of this attempt to slur 
over a notorious and distressing truth shook the mi- 
nistry to its centre : it was met in both houses, and 
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throughout the country, with the indignant reply that 
distress was severe and universal. Lord Stanhope 
moved an amendment in the house of lords ; which 
was vitiated by his notions on the currency quegtion, 
and supported by a minority of only nine. In the 
house of commons, an amendment moved by sir £^ 
ward Knatchbull was negatived by 158 to 105. The 
catholic claims had produced a sort of approximation 
between the duke of Wellington and the whigs ; 
they were unwilling to abandon him to the vengeance 
of the tories : otherwise his government must have 
been routed at the very opening of the campaign. 
Lord Blandford next day, upon the bringing up of 
the report, moved what he called << a wholesome 
admonition to the throne," by way of appendage to 
the address. The '< yirholesome admonition " was a 
vindictive effusion of defeated bigotry, under the 
name of parliamentary reform, and was repudiated 
by the true reformers. 

Petitions, setting forth and detailing the severest 
state of privation and suffering, poured in from* all 
parts of the country. A motion on the state of the 
nation in the house of commons, by Mr. Davenport, 
was negatived, after four nights' discussion, by a 
large majority, referable to the secret tendency of 
the author and advocates of the motion to bring 
back paper money, and the adherence of ministers 
to the more popular and steady medium of the pre- 
cious metals. The government took steps to aSatd 
some relief: the public charges were reduced a 
million, and taxes were removed to the amount of 
three millions and a half. 

The &te of Greece was the only topic of puUic 
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interest in the foreign policy of the country. The 
sovereignty of the new state, soon after the openii^ 
of parliament, was offered by the conference of 
ministers of the three powers to prince Leopold of 
SaKe-Cobourg, and accepted by him. Difficulties, 
however, arose : the Greeks were dissatisfied with 
the boundaries assigned to them ; they were deprived 
of a frontier which was necessary, they said, to their 
military defence; and the Greeks of Crete and Samos) 
Who had fought and bled for freedom, like the rest of 
their countrymen, were doomed to return under the 
yoke which they had thrown off. Prince Leopold 
was made acquainted with the discontents of the 
Greeks by the president Capo dlstria, who played, 
With a perfect knowledge of the man, upon his 
habits of life, — his love of tranquil pleasures and 
elegant enjoyments, — by an overcharged picture of 
the hardships to be endurei^ by the prince sovereign 
of Greece. After much negotiation with the mi* 
nisters composing the conference, prince Leopold 
refused the proflfered sovereignty. Destiny reserved 
for him a crown in another quarter, and almost 
without his seeking. There is something extra- 
ordinary in the caprice with which Fortune has 
forced upon the unambitious, quiet, perhaps com- 
mon-place character of this prince, favours which 
are usually Wop with difficulty by the aspiring and 
adventurous. 

Meanwhile the hand of death was upon the king. 
For the two last years he had almost wholly secluded 
himself at Windsor. The royal lodge, the fantastic 
structure at Virginia Water, the avenues in which 
he took exercise in a pony chaise between Virginia 
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Water and Frogmore^ were screened by every arti- 
fice of surrounding surface and plantation to shut out 
the world. When he took an airing, sentinels were 
I^aced at the several accessible points, to keep off 
those who might intrude from accident or curiosity; 
or^ where the way was public, to give notice, so 
that he might take another course. It was, per- 
haps, an injustice to ascribe his impatience of the 
common eye to those habitually pampered illusions 
of royalty which render it contemptuous of the 
multitude. His infimiities had been growing rapidly 
upon him. He had frequent attacks of gout; te&- 
dency to inflammation ; oppressed breathing ; and 
depression of spirits. The last alone would account 
for his aversion to the observation of strangers. His 
person had also reached a still more remarkable de- 
gree of corpulency, which was said to give him paixi^ 
less as an inconvenience than as a disfiguren^ent. 
He felt it an affliction tliat he did not still resemble 
the pictures of his youth, or those portraits of his 
advanced life by sir Thomas Lawrence, in which 
flattery and fidelity are so magically blended. This 
was another motive for the weakness of shunning 
cas^ual observation or curiosity. 

His illness became serious at the beginning of 
the year, but was studiously concealed, and if 
mentioned in the newspapers, authoritatively denied. 
About the middle of April, however, his state was 
such that the court physicians were called in, and 
bulletins of his health were periodically made public 
These announcements were vague and reserved, and 
passed, it was said, under, his own eye. At one 
period he was declared convalescent, and the bul- 
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letins discontinued, by his authority over the phy- 
sicians against their judgment ; — such was the self* 
delusion with which he dung to life. But his dis- 
ease was not merely dangerous, it was inci^rable,-^ 
an ossification of the heart. Seized with a fit of 
coughing, he burst a blood-vessel, and expired, lean- 
ing- on an attendant, at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 26th of June. 

In the events and achievements which give interest 
and lustre to his regency and reign, George IV. had 
personally no share. He was but contemporary 
with them. To the progress of science, of literature? 
of legislation, he was a stranger. The jealous limit- 
ations of the regal power, — the independence, 
enterprise, and social advancement of the nation, 
would account and afford excuse for this : but were 
he absolute as Louis XIV., — obeyed and imitated 
with the same implicit servility, — the higher pur- 
poses of intellectual being were beyond his range. 
With the fine arts his relations were more close and 
personal. The progress of architecture was sudden 
and astonishing, during the epoch which will bear 
his name. London, before his accession to the 
executive power, was a rich, populous, elegantly 
built capital, but without a due proportion of pro- 
minent structures characterised by architectural 
grandeur, beauty, or curiosity. In a few years 
magnificent lines and masses of building were begun 
and completed ; but they were mainly the growth 
of wealth, vanity, speculation, and peace. Where 
his influence was directly felt it proved unfortunate. 
He lavished millions in creating vicious models, and 
fantastic styles of architecture, and brought into 
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. fashion artists without capacity or taste. There > 
not in his kingdom a more discerning judge of paint- 
ing ; but he had no imaginaticoi for the higher claMB 
of art He preferred the exquisite and humorous 
realities of the Dutch painters to the poetic or liis- 
toric schools of Italy ; and, though a studious col- 

. lector, he gave no great impulse to native talent*- In 
music he had both taste and skill: he encouraged Aa 
art which formed one of his enjoj^ents ; and if his 
patronage has brought forth no composer of the Brat 
order, the cause may exist in some circumstanoes 
of national inaptitude. 

It is necessary to go back some centuries for an 
English king to whom he bears the nem^est likeness 
in ensemble of character. The parallel at first sig^ 
may be thought injurious, but the likeness will upcm 
consideration be found striking and complete. 
George IV. had in his youth the 6dat of personal 
endowment, education, and accomplishment, >-^ of 
success in the fashionable exercises and graces 
of his age, — and of that reddess prodigality which 
obtains popular homage and applause in a {nince. 
Henry VHI. in his youth was one of the most 
brilliant personages of Europe. A fine person, -^ the 
accomplishments of his time in literature and the 
arts, — the display of gorgeous prodigality,— raised 
him to a sort of chivalrous rivalry with Frands L 
In mental culture he excelled George IV., who owe« 
much of his reputation for capacity and acquire- 
ment to an imposing manner, and the eagerness to 
applaud a prince : stripped of this charm, his ideas 
and language appeared worse than common when he 

-jmt them on paper. Both had die same dmnina&l 
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ambition to be distinguished and imitated, as the 
arbiters of fashion in dress for the costliness, 
splendour, or novelty of their toilet Henry VIII. 
and George IV. surrounded themselves with the men 
most distinguished for wit and talent, with a re- 
markable coincidence of motive, as ministering to 
then* vanity or pleasures ; but as soon as they became 
troublesome or useless, both cast them off with the 
same careless indifference. Henry YIH., it is true, 
sacrificed to his own caprices, or to court intrigue, 
the lives of those whom he had chosen for his social 
familiarity ; — whilst George IV. mei*ely turned off 
his so called firiends, and thought of them no more. 
But such is the difference between barbarism and 
tyranny on the one side, and civilisation and 
fi^dom on the other: that which was death in 
the former, is but court disgrace in the latter. 
George IV. was not cruel — he had even a certmn 
susceptibility; the spectacle of human suffering 
revolted him: but suffering to affect him must 
have been present to his sense. Was Henry VIII. 
gratuitously cruel? That does not appear. He 
took no pleasure for itself in shedding blood, and 
avoided being a witness of it. Had he been obliged 
to look on whilst Anne Boleyn and Sir Thomas 
More were bleeding, he probably would have 
spared them. He sacrificed them to his impulses 
firom mere selfish indifference. With their wives 
and mistresses Henry VIII. and George IV. were go- 
verned by the same self-indulgent despotism — the 
same animal disgusts. Henry VIII. had six wives, 
and sent one to the scaffold as the prelude to his 
marriage with another. George IV. had only one 
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wife, but she suffered the persecutions of six; and if 
she escaped decapitation or divorce, it was from no 
faflure of inclination or instruments. Henry VUI. 
was the tyrant of his people, and George IV, was 
not: yet is there even here a similitude. Both 
surrendered their understandings to their mini- 
Bters, upon the condition of subserviency to their 
personal desu-es. What George would have been 
in the age of Henry it might be ungracious to 
suppose ; but it may be asserted that Henry, had 
he been reserved for the close of the eighteenth 
century, would have a very different place in opinion 
and history as a kmg and as a man, — such are the 
beneficent, humanising influences of knowledge, 
civilisation^ the spirit of religious tolerance, and laws 
mutually guarding and guarded by public liberty ! 

The remains of George IV. were deposited in 
the royal vault at Windsor, with the accustomed 
solemnities, in the evening of the 16th of July. 
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Abbot, Mr., speaker of the 
house of commons, resigns, 
iii. 154.; receives a peerage 
by the title of lord Colches- 
ter, 155. 

Abercrombie, sir Ralph, i. 
300.; death of, ii. IS. 

Aberdeen, earl of, appointed 
chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, iiL 322. 

Aboukir, the battle of, i. 
299. 

Acland, general, ii. 96. 

Adam, Mr., ii. 140. 

Addington, Mr., placed at the 
head of the administration, 
11. 10. ; delivers a message 
from the king to the house 
of commons, recommend- 
ing a yearly grant not ex- 
ceeding 60,000/. towards 
providing for the better sup- 

. port and dignity of the 
prince of Wales, 1 9. ; 
establishes himself com- 
pletely in the confidence of 
the king, 26. ; resigns, 27. ; 
reconciled to Mr. Pitt ; 
created viscount Sidmouth, 
and appointed president of 
the council, 31. ; withdraws 
his support from Mr. Pitt, 
and resigns oflSce, 86. ; ap- 



pointed keeper of the privy 
seal, 46. 

Alava, general, iii. 79. 

Albuera, the battle of, ii. 175. 

Alexander, emperor of Rus- 
sia, ii. 14. ; declines being a 
party to the peace of Pres- 
burg, 52. ; induced by the 
entreaties of the king and 
queen of Prussia to abandon 
his system of Parthian war- 
fare, 68. ; abandons War- 
saw, and crosses the 'Vistula, 
68.; his interview with Na- 
poleon, 70. ; Marches on 
Paris, 272. ; refuses to ac- 
cept the proposed abdication 
of Napoleon, 277. ; arrives 
in London, 286. ; visits the 
university of Oxford, 287. ; 
invested with the order of 
the garter, 287. ; sails from 
Dover with his train, 288. ; 
occupies the grand duchy of 
Warsaw, calls on the Poles 
to take arms for their in- 
dependence, iii. 15. ; bis 
address to the Polish army 
through his brother Con- 
stantine, 16.; death of, 279. 

Algiers, the battle of, iiL 198. 

Alsusiew, general, com- 
mander-in-chief of the ihMhfl 
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sian army, taken prisoner 
by Napoleon at Champ- Au- 
bert, ii. 265. 

Amelia, princesa, turrendera 
the rangership of Richmond 
Park, i. IS. 

, princess, daughter of 
George III., ii. 133. 

America, civil war in, i. 58. ; 
declares war with England, 
ii. 198. 

Amiens, peace of, ii. 14. 

Andreossi, general, it 90. 

Anglesey, lord, iii. 67. ; leads 
the British cavalry at the 
battle of Waterloo^ 81.; 
appointed master-general of 
ordnance, with a seat in the 
cabinet, as successor to the 
duke of Wellington, 304. ; 
sent over as viceroy to Ire- 
land, 341.; recalled from 
the government of Ireland, 
344. 

AngouUme, duke of, iii. 36. 
» duchess of, iii. 
36. 

Anson, general, ii. 205. 

Anstrutber, general, ii. 96* 

Arnold, rev. William, ap- 
pointed sub-preceptor to the 
prince of Wales, i. 53. 

Artois, duke d', iii. 24. 

Aston, Mrs. Harvey, i. 258. 

Auerstadt, the battle of, ii S6. 

Augusts, princess, nuuviage 
. of with the prince of Bruns- 
wick, i. 24. 

Augustus, duke of Sussex, i. 
255. 

, king of Saxony, 
iii. 13. 

Austerlits, the battle of, ii. 40. 

Bagration, prince, ii. 208. 
Baird, sir David, ii. 101. 
108. 



Barclay de Tolly, iL 207. 

Barofisa, the battle of, ii. 178. 

Barrymore, lord, i. I70. ; his 
character, 216. ; hia death, 
218. 

Bartoli, madame, iii. 19. 

Bathurst, lord, iiL 322. 

Bautzen, the battle of, ii. 242. 

Baylen, the battle of, it 89. 

Becker, general, iii. 93. | 

Beckfor^ lord mayor, L 43. 

Beningsen, the Rusaian ge- 
neral, ii. 68. 

Benjamin Constant, iiL 48. 

Bentinck, lord William, Ii. 
256. ; calls on the Italians 
in the name of their country 
and of independence, to 
expel the French, iii. 12. 

Beresford, marshal, ii. 117. 

Beresina, the battle of, ii. 213. 

Bernadotte, prince royal of 
Sweden, ii. 244. 

Bernard, prince of Saxe- Wei- 
mar, iii. 59. 

Bessieres, marshal, duke of 
Istria, killed in the combat 
of Weissenfels, ii. 241. 

Bertrand, general, iii. 23. 

Blucher, marshal, defeated by 
Napoleon in ibe batde df 
Yauxchamps, ii. 265. ; his 
character, 287. ; his reply to 
Thielman, iii. 77. ; his re- 
ply to the provisional govern- 
ment through marshal Da- 
vou8t,wben they solicited an 
armistioe, 96. 

Bonnet, general, iL 203. 

Borodino, the battle of, ii. 208. 

Borringdon, lord, ii. 184^ 

Boulay, count, iit. 35. 

Bourbon, duke of, iii. 96, 

Bourmont, general, iii. 58.; 
his evidence on the trial of 
marshal Ney, 120. 

Bourne, Mr. Sturges, iii. 304. 
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Brand, Mr., ii. 62. 

Brennier, general, ii. 174. 

Brienne, the battle of, ii. 262. 

Brougham, Mr., ii. 197. ; his 
remarks on the league called 
the Holy Alliance, signed 
at Paris by tlie three sove- 
reigns of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, iii. 139. ; his 
speech in the house of com- 
mons on the state of the 
nation, 151.; succeeds in 
carrying the appointment 
of a commission, to enquire 
into the abuses of public 
charities for the education 
of the poor, 170. ; his opi- 
nion of the omission of the 
queen's name in the liturgy, 
200. ; introduces his plan 
for the education of the poor 
throughout England and 
Wales, 204. ; proposes to 
lord Liverpool that the in- 
come of the queen should 
be secured to her for life, 
209. ; receives the com- 
mands of the queen to meet 
her in France, leaves Lon- 
don with a propositipn to 
her placed in his hands by 
lord Liverpool, 210. ; ar- 
rives at St. Omer, his in- 
terview with the queen, 
21 1. ; his letter to the queen 
enclosing lord Hutchinson's, 
dissuading her from going 
to England, 214. ; his sar- 
casm on alderman Wood, 
210. ; presents to the house 
of commons a message from 
tliequeen, protesting against 
a secret tribunal, 219. ; ap- 
pears at the bar as counsel 
for the queen, 225. ; states 
the queen's case with great 
power, 229. ; moves in the 
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house of commons that the 
landed interest should be 
relieved by a reduction of 
taxes, 249.; charges Mr.^ 
Canning with having de- 
serted the catholics, 260. j 
his speech in answer to the 
speech of the commissioners 
on the affairs of Ireland, 
272. ; presents a petition 
from a catholic deputation, 
275. ; brings before parlia- 
ment the shocking severity 
of treatment which a mis- 
sionary named Smith re- 
ceived from a court martial 
at Demerara, on a charge 
of being concerned in a- re- 
volt of slaves, 269. ; his re- 
marks' on the duke of WeU 
lington being made prime 
mim'ster, 325. 

Browne, colonel, iii. 208. 

Bruce, lord, i. 53. 

Brune, marshal, assassinated 
by a band of ruffians in open 
day at Avignon, iii. 1 1 2. 

Brunswick, prince of, mar- 
riage of, with the princess 
Augusta, i. 24. 

^— — , duke of, ii. 56* 

Buckingham, duke of, iii. 245* 

Bulow, general, iii. 56. 

Bunbury, sir Henry, iii. 104. 

Bunker's Hill, the battle of, i. 
60. 

Burdett, sir Francis, com- 
mitted to the Tower, ii. 
131.; his motion in the. 
house of commons to pro- 
vide agalhst any interrup- 
tion of executive power, 
rejected, 222. ; charges 
Mr. Canning with having 
deserted the catholics, iii. 
260. ; presents a petition 
from the Irish catholics, 
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276.; moves a committee 
of the whole house on the 
catholic claims, S30. 

Burghersh, lord, the Briluh 
minister at Florence, iii. 22. 

Burke, Edmund, i. 37. ; his 
celebrated *' Reflections on 
the French Revolution," 

' ISO. ; his answer to Mr. 
Pitt on the regency ques- 
tion, 184. ; bis speech 
against the French revolu- 
tion, 222. ; his last publica- 
tion, bis death, and will,387. 

Burrard, sir Harry, super- 
sedes sir Arthur Wellesley 
in the chief command of the 
army in Portugal, ii. 97. ; 
recalled to England to at- 
tend the board of enquiry, 
98. 

Burrowes, Mr., ii. 169. 

Busaco, the battle of, ii. 150. 

Bute, lord, his influence with 
the king, i. 5. ; brought 
into the privy council, 12. ; 
becomes prime minister, 
1 3. ; obtains a complete as- 
cendancy, 17. ; installed 
knight of the garter, 18. ; 
resigns, 19. ; his intimacy 
with the princess dowager 
of Wales, 21. ; succeeded 
by Mr. George Grenville, 
29. 

Butler, Mr. Charles, iii. 838. 

Byng, sir John, iii. 74. 

Caermarthen, lord, i. 108. 

Calcraft, Mr., ii. 19. 

Calder, sir R., il. 39. 

Cambronne, general, iii. 21. 

Cambridge, duke of; mar- 
riage of, iii. 170. 

Camden, lord, dismissed from 
the chancellorship, i. 42. ; 
bis misrepresentation of Mr. 



Foi'i fpeech on the regency 
question, 184.; his subser- 
viency to Mr. Pitt, 188.; 
^- second lord succeeds 
lord Fitzwilliam as lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, 253.; 
superseded by lord.Com- 
wallis in the government 
of Ireland, ii. 2. ; appointed 
president of the council, 
61.; his disinterested sa- 
crifice of his salary of 90002. 
a year as a sinecure teUer 
of the exchequer, iiL 184, 

Campbell, colonel, iii. 17. 

Camperdown, the battle of, i. 
291. 

Campo Formio, treaty of, L 
291. 

Canning, Mr., ii. 27.; bis 
speech in parliament during 
a discussion upon tbe army 
estimates in 1802, 28. ; 
appointed treasurer of tbe 
navy, 30. ; appointed secre- 
tary of state for the borne 
department, 61. ; bis an- 
swer to the Russian mani- 
festo, 73. ; his reply to the 
offer of peace made by tbe 
Russian minister, 1 15. ; 
resignation of, and duel 
with lord Castlerei^b, 126.; 
empowered by tbe prince 
regent* to form an adminis- 
tration, 190. ; his motion 
for the consideration of the 
catholic claims, 198.; his 
speech on the publication of 
the evidence respecting the 
princess of Wales, 231.; 
appointed ambassador to re- 
ceive the prince regent of 
Portugal on bis return from 
Brazils, iii. 136.; receives 
an anonymous pamphlet, 
threatening his life; his an- 
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f through the publisher, 
1i67. ; bis reply to Mr. 

- Brougham, vindicating the 
propositions made to the 
queen, 220.; resigns, 221.; 
supports catholic emancipa^ 

' tion, 237. ; appointed to 
fiucceed lord Hastings as 
govemor-general of India, 

' 247. ; his speech on the 
right of the catholic peers 

-to sit and vote in the 
house of lords, 1248. ; suc- 
ceeds lord Londonderry in 
the foreign office, 255. ; 
his speech in support of 
■ Spain, and reprobation of 
the holy alliance, 257. ; his 
answer to the attack made 
on him by Mr. Brougham, 
260. ; his reply to the letter 
of the duke of Wellington 
on the affairs of Spain, 262. ; 
his speech, proving the obli- 
gation of England to come 
to the aid of Portugal, 290. ; 
summoned to attend the 
• king at Windsor, 299. ; 
-appointed prime minister, 
903.; death and character 
of, 314. 

Canterbury, the archbishop of, 
iii. S. 

Ci^Uen, admiral, iii. 138. 

Carlis]e,lord, appointed keeper 
of the privy seal, iii. 31 1. 

Camot, iii. 88. ; his laconic 
note to Fouch^, 101. 

Caroline Matilda, princess, her 
marriage with the king of 
Denmark, i. 26. 

Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, 
princess of Brunswick, i. 
258. ; arrives at Green- 
wich ; her triumphal entry 
into London ; her first in- 
terview with the prince of 



Wales, 259. ; her marriage, 
260. ; receives a letter from 
the prince of Wales, 273. ; 
her reply, 274. ; separation 
of, from the prince ; estab- 
lishes herself at Blackheath, 
with the infant princess 
Charlotte, 278. ; investiga- 
tion into the conduct of, iu 
49. ; complains of the secret 
tribunal, 50. ; her letter to 
George III., 65, ; her re- 
sentment at the judgment 
of the secret tribunal under 
the whig ministry, 65, y 
apartments allotted to her 
in Kensington palace, 66, ; 
restricted in her opportuni- 
ties of seeing her daughter, 
233. ; her letter , to the 
speaker of the house of 
commons, 225. ; her cor- 
respondence with the queen, 
on her refusing to receive 
her at her drawing room, 
288. ; her income raised to 
50,000^. a year ; conveys to 
lord Liverpool her wish to 
go abroad; sails privately 
from Worthing, iii. 6. ; her 
name struck out of the 
liturgy, 199. ; addresses a 
letter of remonstrance to 
lord Liverpool on the sub- 
ject, 21 0. ; leaves St. Omer*s, 
attended by lady Hamil^n 
and alderman Wood, 214. ; 
safls for Dover, 215. ; ar- 
rives in London, received 
by the populace with ea- 
thusiasm, 216.; proceeds 
to the house of alderman 
Wood, in South Audley- 
street, 217.; her message 
to the house of commons 
through Mr. Brougham, 
protesting against a secret 
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tribunal, 219. ; makes an 
overture to lord Liverpool 
through Mr. Brougham, 
221. ; her letter to the king, 
227. ; appears for the first 
time in the house of lords 
to witness the proceedings 
against her, 228. ; demands 
a royal residence, and is re- 
fused,. 232. ; declines any 
vote of money for her use, 
until she shoiUd be prayed 
for by name in the church 
service, and reinstated in 
her rights, 236. ; demands 
from lord Liverpool a par- 
ticipation in the ceremony 
of the coronation, 238. ; 
her death, 239. 

Caroline, queen of Naples, 
sister to Napoleon, iii. 19. 

Castlereagh, his political cha- 
racter, ii. 9. ; made one of 
the cabinet ministers, 30. ; 
his opposition to Mr. Fox, 
53. ; appointed secretary of 
state for the department of 
war and colonies, 61. ; re- 
signation of, and duel with 
Mr. Canning, 126. ; suc- 
ceeds lord Wellesley as se- 
cretary for foreign afiairs, 
187. ; his speech in answer 
to Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, 
227. ; appointed to proceed 
aft minister plenipotentiary 
to the head- quarters of the 
allies, 258. ; presents him- 
self in the bouse of commons 
for the first time after his 
return from the Continent, 
281. ; sent to assist, as the 
representative of England, 
at the general congress held 
at Vienna for the final set- 
tlement of Europe^ iii. 9. ; 
his despatch to the com- 



mander of the British gv- 
rison at Genoa, 13.; 
reply to Mr. Whitbread^ 27. 
his correspondence with 
lord Chmourty, 30. ; pee- 
sents a message from the 
crown, announcing a speedf 
dissolution of parliament on 
the death of the king, 1 99. ; 
succeeds to the title of 
marquess of Lond«mdeny, 
246. ; procures the appoiiit- 
ment of the agricultiiiBl 
committee, 249. ; his dealfa 
and character, 251. 

Cathcart, lord, ii. 74. 

Caulincourt, duke of Vicenaiy 
iii. 30. 

Cavendish, lord John, L 83. 

Champ- Aubert, combat of, ii. 
265. 

Charles IV. of Spain, bis 
weak character, ii. 77.; 
causes his son to be ar- 
rested as a traitor, 79. ; re- 
conciled t^ his son at tbe 
mediation of Godoy, 80. 

Charles X. of France, iii. 270. 

Charlotte, princess of Meck- 
lenburgh-Strelitz, arrives 
at Harwich; her first inter- 
view with the king, i. 8. ; ' 
marriage of ; coronatian 
of, 9. ; anecdote of, .22. ; 
charged with falsifying tbe 
bulletins respecting the 
health of the king, 195.; 
her competition with the 
prince of Wales for politic 
cal power, 206. ; (efuaes 
permission to the princoss 

- Charlotte to see her mother, 
ii. 223. ; refuses to receive 
the princess of Wales at 
her drawing-room, 287.; 
her letter to the Duke, of 
Mecklenburgh ; refuses to 
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TteeWetbe dachess of Catn- 
berland, iii. 125/; death and 
character of, 174. 

Charlotte, princess of Wales, 
birth of, i. 273. ; marriage 
of, iii. 136. ; death of, 160. 

Chartres, due de, visits Lon- 

- don, i. 96. ; his second visit 
to London, 123. ; succeeds 
to the title and wealth of 
his father, the duke of Or- 
leans, 134.; execution of, 
249. 

ChA.tillon, the congress of, ii. 
261. 

Chatham, lord, ii. 124. 

Cholmondeley, lord, i. 266. 

Christian, - crown prince of 
Denmark, iii. ,11. 

Cintni, the convention of, ii. 
97. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, capture of, 
by the duke of Wellington, 
ii. 200. 

Clairfait, general, i. 247. 

Clancarty, lord, iii. 30. 

Clare, lord, his political cha- 
racter, ii. 9. ; forms an al- 
liance, under the auspices 
of the duke of York, with 
the Jenkinson party, 10. 

Clarke, Mrs., ii. 110.; ap- 
pears as a witness in the 
bouse of commons, on the 
enquiry into the conduct of 
the duke of York, 111. 

Clarke, general, duke of 
Feltre, iii. 23. 

Clausel, general, ii. 203. 

Clouet, colonel, iii. 58. 

Cobbett, Mr., iii. 256. 

Cobourg, general, i. 247. 

Codrington, sir Edward, iii. 
324. 

Conflans, marquis de, i. 171. 

Coeke, Mr., charged with a 
secret commisnon to take 
VOL. 111. 



evidence in Italy respecting 
the conduct of the princess 
of Wales, iii. 207. 

Copenhagen, ^the battle of, 
ii. 8. 

Copley, sir John, appointed 
chancellor, with a peerage, 
by the title of baron Lynd^ 
hurst, iii. 304. 

Comwallis, lord, supersedes 
lord. Camden in the go- 
vernment of Ireland, ii. 2. ; 
appointed to conclude th« 
definitive treaty of the peace 
of Amiens, 14. 

Cotton, sir Stapleton, ii. 273. 

Courteney, Mr., his reply to 
Mr. Rolle, i. 197. 

Crouch, Mrs., i. 267. 

Cumberland, duke of, his 
name struck out of the li- 
turgy, i. 13. ; solicits lord 
Temple and Mr. Pitt to 
accept office, 35. ; marriage 
of, 48. ; his character, 67. ; 
his death, 224. 

, duchess of, i. 
160. 

Curran, Mr., i. 131. ; appears 
at the bar of the Irish house 
of commons as counsel for 
lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
iii. 186. / 

Curtis, sir William, ii. 129. 

Dr., the cathoUc pri- 
mate of Ireland, his* letter 
to the duke of Wellington, 
iiL 343. 

Dacre, lord, iii. 225. 

Dalrymple, sir Hew, super- 
sedes sir H. Burrard in the 
command of the army in 
Spain, ii. 97. ; recalled to 
England to attend the board 
of enquiry, 98. 

Damley, lord, his observations 
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on the secret cabal, ii. 184.; 
ascribes the successes of the 
Americans on lake Cliam- 
phun to the inefficiency of 
the British admiralty, iii. 8. 

Havoust, marshal, prince of 
£ckmuhl, iii. 17. ; solicits 
an armistice in the name of 
the provisional government 
from marshal Blucher, 98. 

Dawson, Mr., iii. 305. 
' Decres, minister of marine in 
France, ii. 40. 

Peffimd, madame du, her 
character of Mr. Fox, i. 60. 

Denman, Mr., appears at the 
. bar of the house of lords as 
counsel for thequeen,iii.225. 

Denmark, the king of, his 
marriage with the princess 
Caroline Matilda of Eng- 
land, i. 26. 

Devonshire, duke of, i. 17. 

De Winter, admiral, i. 290. 

Donoughmore, lord, submits 
the catholic claims to the 
house of lords, ii. 167.; his 
observations on the subject, 
185. ; solicits to be created 
an English viscount, is re- 
fused, 186. 

Douglas, sir John, ii. 49. 

, lady, her charge 
against the princess of 
Wales, ii. 49. 

Drake, Mr., i. 161. 

Drouet, general, his' private 
explanation with marshal 
Key, iii. 91. 

Dudley, lord, succeeds Mr. 
Canning as foreign secre- 
tary, iii. 305. 

Puncan, admiral, i. 289. ; 
created viscount Duncan of 
Camperdown, 291. 

"^mdas, Mr.,i. 160. 
ye, marsbft], ii. 243. 



Eldon, lord, li. 12. ; his api- 
nion of the bill brought in 
by lord John Ruaael, iii. 
328. 

EUenborough, lord, appointed 
chief justice, with a seat in 
the ^inet, ii. 46. ; his 
death and character, iiL 
172. 

England menaced with inva- 
sion by France and Spain, 
i. 65» ; proclaims peace with 
all the world, ii. 288. 

Erlon, general d', iii. 57. 

Ernest duke of Cumberland, 
iii. 133. 

Erskine,lord, appointed chan- 
cellor, iL 46. ; his speech in 
the house of peers on the 
military and naval service 
bill,63.; withdraws his name 
from the secret comnaittee 
appointed to investigate the 
conduct of the queen,iii. 219. 

Excel mans, general, iii. 57. 

Exmouth, lord, iii. 138. 

Ferdinand, prince of the As- 
turias, iL 77. ; his letter to 
Napoleon, 79; made pri- 
soner by him, 83. 

Fingal, lord, ii. 168. 

Fitzgerald, lord Edward, iii. 
185.. 

, Mr. Vesey, iii. 
332. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs., i. 142.; 
her first acquaintance with 
the prince of Wales ; 
splendour of her establish- 
ment, 143. ; her marriage 
with the prince of Wales, 
154.; her indignation on 
learning the formal dis- 
avowal of her marriage 

^ made in the house of com-, 
mons by Mr. Fox, 158,; 
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Iter sepanution from the 
prince, 254. 

ntzwilliani) lord, i. 218. ; 9ent 
over as lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, 252. ; recalled from 
Ireland, 258.; his opposition 
to the preliminary terms of 
tlie peace of Amiens, ii. Ih 

Folkstone, lord, ii. 110. 

Foote, ci^tain, iii. 116. 

FortescMe, lord, ii. 67. 

Fouch^, duke of OtrantOy iii* 
17. ; engages in a conspi- 
racy to overthrow the go- 
vernment of Louis X VIII., 
34. ; his secret correspond- 
ence with Metternich dis- 
covered; his correspondence 
, with the duke of Wel- 
lington, 47. ; made minister 
of poUpe by Louis X VIIL ; 
his character^ 101. ; his re- 
ply to Carnot^s laconic note, 
101. 

Fox, Henry, vindicates the 
treaty of peace in the house 
of commons, i. 19. 
.. ■ , Charles James, his early 
c»reer : returned to parlia- 
ment, i. 63. ; appointed 
secretary of state, 83. ; re- 
signs, 98. ; his coalition 
with lord North, 99. ; again 
appointed secretary of stat^, 
100. ; introduces the India 
bill in the house of com- 
mons, 105. ; compelled by 
the king to return the seals 

* ci office, 108. ; obtains a 
teat for the borough of 
Kirkwall, 128. ; his ob- 
servation on alderman 
Kewnham*s motion, 151. ; 
. his denial of the prince 
of Wales*s marriage with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert,: 157. ; 
sets out on a tour through 



France, Switserland, and 
Italy, 177 ; receives an ex- 
press recalling him to Eng- 
land, 178. ; complains of 
the misrepresentation of bis 
speech by lord Camd^n^ 1 84. ; 
his speech in favour of the 
French revolution, 222. ; 
hb name struck out of the 
list of privy counsellors, 
297. ; presides at a meeting 
of the whig club, 11.; his 
opinion of the peace of 
Amiens, 15. ; his speech in 
reply to Mr, Sheridan, 
33. ; appointed secretary for 
foreign affairs, 46. ; his 
private interview with Guil- 
lot; de. la GevriUi^re, 50. ; 
his character and death, 53. 

Foy, general, iii. 63. 

Francis, emperor of Germany, 
deprived of his title and ter- 
ritories b} Napoleon, and re- 
duced to the style and tide, 
of emperor of Austria, ii. 52. 

Francis, sir Philip, iii. 168. 

Frederica Ulrica, princess, 
daughter of the king off 
Prussia, her marriage with 
the duke of York, i. 228. 

Frederick, prince, birth of, 
i. 23. ; appointed colonel in 
the army; sets out on a 
tour to Germany, 79. ; 
created duke of York; 
returns to England after an 
absence of seven years, 1 69. : 
his meeting with the prince 
of Wales, 170.; excluded 
from the queen's council, 
198; his quarrel with colonel 
Lennox* 208. ; .sets out on 
a marriage-tour through 
Germany,. 225. ; his malT- 
riage with the princess, 
Frederica Ulriqa . d|iu£^iter 
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of the king of Prussia, 228.; 
- tails from Sbeemess to 
Flanders, 246. ; sets out 
for England, 248. ; receives 
the command'i-in.chiefySOO.; 
second , expedition, and 
failure of, 303. ; enquiry 
into the conduct of, ii. J 10.; 
resigns the command.^in- 
chief, lis.; reinstated as 
commander-in-chief, 167. ; 
appointed guardian of the 
king's person on the death 
of Uie queen, iii. 177. ; his 
memorable speech on pre- 
senting a petition from the 
canons of Windsor to the 
house of lords against the 
Catholic claims, 276.; bis 
death, 295. 

FMerick William, king of 
Prussia, his weak character, 
ii. 56. 

Friedland, the battle of, ii. 69. 

Fuentes d*Onore, the battle 
.of,ii. 173. 

Oambier, admiral, ii. 74. 

George I., his ignorance of 
the English language, i. 2. 

— II., his character, i. 2. 
III., his accession to 
the throne: opens parlia- ' 
ment, i. 3. ; his first speech, 
4.; marriage and corona- 
tion of, 9. ; education 6f; 
character and unpopularity 
of, 11.; serious indisposition 
of, 33. ; anecdote of, 84.; 
his conversation with the 
prince of Wales on the re- , 
jection of the India bill by 
the lords, 1 10. ; bis letter to 
the duke of Portland, 115.; 
his. letter to Mr. Pitt, 116. ; 
declares his intention to ab- 
dicate^ 119.; his letter to 



Ifae prince of Wales, 1 36. ; 
presented with a diamond 
of prodigious value as 
the present of the Indim 
personage called the Nixam, 
by Mr. Hastings; his life 
attempted by amad-woman* 
146. ; opens parliament in 
person, i. 148. ; alarmiog 
illness of, 178. ; removed 
from Windsor to Kew,902.; 
pronounced convalesceoty 
202. ; goes in state to St. 
Paul's to return thanks lor 
his recovery, 204.; visits 
Mr. Weld at Lulwortfa 
castle, 213. ; proposes a 
compromise between the 
prince and princess of Waks, 
275. ; attacked by the mob 
on his return from opening 
parliament, 285.; bis pe- 
remptory message to liie 
prince of Wales on his per- 
severance in soliciting mi- 
litary rank, ii. 23. ; his 
jealously of the prince of 
Wales, 24. ; reviews the 
volunteer corps of London 
in Hyde Park, 24. ; his 
letter to tlie princess of 
Wales, 43.; ascendant of 
toryism in the reign of, 64.; 
his answer through Mr. 
Canning to Napoleon, and 
the emperor of Austria's 
offer of peace, 115.; final 
and serious illness, and ne- 
cessity of a regent of the 
kingdom, 133.; death of, iiL 
198. 
George IV., i. 1. ; birth of, 
9. ; created prince of Wales, 
10. ; invested with the or- 
der of the garter, 24.; re. 
ceives aiid replies to an 
address; receives -his fint 
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- military commission^ 25. ; 
holds a drawing-room, 27.; 
anecdote of, 44. ; education 
of, 50. ; his conversation 
with Dr. Parr, 55. ; his 
acquirements, 57. ; his first 
appearance at court, 58. ; 
forms an intimacy with 
Mrs. Robinson ; their cor- 
respondence under the 
names of Perdita and Flo- 
rizel, 73. ; his establish- 
ment at Carlton House, 
78. ; appears at court on 
the queen's birth-day, 80. ; 
commencement of his in- 
timacy with Fox and She- 
ridan, 83. ; his connection 
with Mr.- Fox and the 
whigs, 85.; complains of 
the inadequacy of his in- 
come, 87. ; his taste in ar- 
chitecture ; takes his seat 
in tlie house of lords as 
duke of Cornwall, 103. ; 
attends the house of lords 
to supi>ort the India bill, 
107.; his court, 121.; his 
reply to Mr. Fox*s speech 
at Carlton House, 122. ; 
his intimacy with the due 
de Chartres, 123. ; goes 
to Brighton ; commences 
building the Marine Lodge, 
124. ; unpopularity of; in- 
sulted by the populace, 125.; 
his dislike of Mr. Pitt, ISO.; 
his taste for music; his 
equipage and . "ace horses, 
133. ; his embarrassments, 
135. ; communicates the 
state of his affairs to the 
king; the king*s letter in 
reply, 136.; his letter to 

.tlie king, 138.; breaks up 
his establishment at Carlton 

. House> 141.; forms an at- 



tachment to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, 142.; his marriage with 
Mrs. Fiuherbert, 154. ; au- 
thorises Mr. Fox to deny 
his marriage, 157« i his 
conversation with Mr. Pitt, 
161. ; his letter to Mr. Pitt, 
163.; anecdote of, 171.; 
his letter to the chancellor, 
192. ; receives a letter from 
Mr. Pitt communicating his 
plan of a restricted regency, 
192. ; . his letter in reply, 
193.; accepts of the re- 
gency, 194.; his. answer to 
the address presented by 
the Irish deputation, 201.; 
refused admittance to see 
the king on his recovery by 
order of the queen, 206. ; 
his letter to the king, 207. ; 
makes a tour in the north 
of England, 218. ; his re- 
conciliation, with the king 
and queen, 220. ; breaks 
up his establishment, 225. ; 
disposes of his racing es- 
tablishment, 228. ; makes 
his first speech as a peer of 
parliament, 229. ; his letter 
to the duke of Portland, 
246.; his separation from 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, 254. ; his 
first interview with the 
princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, 259. ; marriage of, 
260.; his letter to the 
princess of Wales, 273. ; 
his separation from the 
princess, 278. ; renews his 
intimacy with the whigs, 
293. ; his letter to the king, 
294. ; his reception of Mr. 
Addington on his appoint- 
ment to the ministry, . iL 
10. ; abandons his claim of 
right to the revenues of 
BBS 
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duchy of Cornwall, 19. ; 
peHevereft in his soKcita- 
tions for milrtary rank, 22. ; 
his correspondence with the 
king, Mr. Addington, and 
the duke of York on the 
subject, 23. ; attends a 
meeting of the opposition, 
at the house of lord Moira, 
31. ; a strenuous advo^ 
cate for Catholic eman- 
cipation, 32.; his vindica- 
tion of the duke of Cla- 
rence in the house of peers, 
35. ; resolves to withdraw 
his infant daughter from 
her mother, 43. ; proceeds 
to Bath for Ae purpose 
of consulting lord Thur- 
low on his right to the 
guardianship of his daugh- 
ter, 44. ; abandons politics 
on the death of Mr. Fox, 
90. ; goes to Portsmouth, 
to direct in person the em- 
barkation of his regiment ; 
his addtess to the corps at 
parting, 93.; installed re- 
gent, 138.; his letter to 
Mr. Perceval, 139. ; state 
of the British empire at 
the commencement of his 
regency, 145. ; opens par- 
lifunent by commission, 
154. ; his rumoured rebuff 
of Mr. Perceval, 156. ; his 
speech at the' opening of 
parliament, 179. ; unre- 
stricted regency of, 181.; 
his letter to the duke of 
York, 182.; his letter to 
the duke of Wellington 
with the baton of a British 
field-marshal, 252. ; opens 
parliament in person, 257. ; 
accompanies the emperor 



of Austria to visit the thii- 
versity of Oxford, 28t. ; 
unpopularity of, iii. 1.; 
his harsh treatment of bis 
daughter, ?. ; his message 
to both bouses of parfia- 
ment on the events in 
France, 29.; prorogues par- 
liament in person, 1 36. ; 
receives a petition IVom 
the citizens of London ; his 
answer, 141. ; his speech 
at the opening of parlia- 
ment, 144. ; attacked by 
the people on his return 
from the bouse of lords; 
his taessage to both houses 
of parliament, 147.; closes 
the session of parliament in 
person, 171. ; causes an act 
to be passed to reverse the 
attainder of lord Edwiird 
Fitzgerald, 185. ; ascends 
the Uirone on the death of 
his father, 198. ; Itis speech 
at the opening of parlia- 
ment on his accession^ 
202.; proposes to his ca- 
binet to commence pro- 
ceedings agaipst bis queem ! 
in order to obtain a divofce^ 
210. ; goes in istate to give 
the royal assent to suck 
bills as had passed both 
houses, 218.; coronation o^ 
239. ; visits Ireland, visits 
Slane Castle, the residence 
of lord Conyngham, 241.; 
returns to London, 24^.; 
embarks at Greenwich for 
Scotland, 251. ; begins to 
Indulge thosie nabits of se- 
cluded pomp which dis- 
tinguished his latter years, 
266. ; hU reluctance to 
grant lh6 Catholics emaiu 
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eipatdon, 348.; gives his 
assent to the bill for eman- 
cipating tile Catholics, S5S. ; 
death and ehfiracter of, 359. 

Crerard, general, ii. 267* 

Gerndaine, lord George, u 
85. 

Crloucester, duke o^ marriage 
of, i. 48. 

- Godoy, don Manael, fatonrite 
of the queen of Spain, ii. 
77^ ; becomes th« mediator 
between Charles IV. and 
his son, 80. ; disgraced and 
sent prisoner to Grenada, 
8U ; released by Murat, 
84. 

Cronsalvi, cardinal, iii. 7. 

Gordon, lord George, i. 78. ; 
publishes a book, called 
*' Scotland's Opposition to 
the Popish Bill;'' his let- 
ter to lord Southampton, 
81. ; appears at the king's 

. levee, 82. . • 

Goulbum, Mr., bnngs in a 
bill to amend the acts re- 
lating to unlawful Societies 
in Ireland, iii. 273. ; made 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
822. 

Gourgaud, general, charged 
by NapoIcKDu with a letter 
to the prince regent, iii. 
103. 
Grafton, duke of, first lord of 
the treasury, i. 38. ; Ids re- 
signation, 59. 
Grseme, colonel, sent to Ger- 
many to solicit the hand of 
the princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenbuigh-Streliti for 
tlae king, i. 7. 
Graham, general, ii. 177. 
Grant, Mr. Charles, ii. 239. ; 
appointed treasurer of the 



navy, and preisident of the 
board of trade, iii. 322. 

Grattan, Mr., submits the 
Catholic claims to the house 
of commons, ii. 167. ; his 
deaith and character, iii. 202. 

Grenville, lord, makes an 
overture to the French go- 
vernment for a general 
congress, i. 292. ; his reply 
to Bonaparte's letter to 
George III., ii. 4. ; his op- 
position to the preliminary 
terms of the treaty of the 
peace of Amiens, 14. ; 
consummates the abolition 
of the slave trade, 62. ; 
declines the overture of 
tiie prince of Wales made 
through the duke of York, 
182.; ascribes the successes 
of the Americans on lake 
Champlain to the inefll* 
dency of the British admir* 
alty, iii. 8. ; supports the 
warlike policy of the ad- 
ministration, 30. ; retires 
from public life, 245. 

Grey, lord, i. 264. ; hisspeeck 
on the subject of the famous 
Berlin decree, ii. 73.; Ihs 
able and erudite law argu- 
ment on the circular sent 
by lord Sidmouth to the 
lord lieutenants of counties 
iiL 155. 

Grouchy, marshal, iii. 57* 

Guillet de la Gevrillidre, n, 
50. 

Gustavus ly., king of 
Sweden, ii. 7U 

Hamilton, lady Anne, ii. 224. 
Hamilton, lord Archibald, 

iiL 223. 
Hanau, the battle of, ii. 249. 
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Hanger, colonel, i. 170. 

Hardinge, sir H^nry, iii. 332. 

Hardwicke, lord, i. 28. 

Hastings, Warren, trial of, 
i. 176. 

Hastings, lord, liL 176. 

Hatzfeld, prince de, ii. 57. 

Hawkesbury, lord, succeeds 
lord Grenville in the min- 
istry, ii. 12. 

Heberden, Dr., ii. 137. 

Herries, Mr., made chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, iii. 
819. ; appointed master of 
. the mint, 322. 

Hill, lord, iii. 76. 

Hobhouse, Mr., iii. 202. 

Holdemess, lord, resigns the 
office of secretary of state, 
L 12. ; appointed governor 
to the prince of Wales and 
duke of York, 46. 

Holland, lord, ii. 50. 

Holy Alliance, the, signed at 
Paris in 1815 by the 
three sovereigns of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, iii. 
131. . 

Hone, Mr., tried and acquitted 
for publishing parodies of 
the litany and other parts 
of the church service, iii. 
159. 

Horner, Mr., presents to the 
house of commons his fa- 
mous report of the bullion 
committee, ii. 163. 

Horton, Mrs. , i. 48. 

Hotham, lieutenant-colonel, 
L 53.' 

Howe, lord, first lord of the 
admiralty, i. 108. ; his vic- 
.tory, 2fl8. 

Howick, lord, ii. 59. 

Hume, Mr., iii. 199. 

Hurd, Dr. Richard, bishop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, 



1. 53. ; his Whig Diatlogiies; 
bis character, 54. 

Huskisson, Mr., iii. 136. , 
appointed president of the 
hoard of trade, 256. ; vin- 
dicates and carries the 1»11 
for the alterations in the 
laws respecting the silk 
trade, 268.; succeeds lord 
Goderich as colonial seci«- 
tary, 318. 

Hutchinson, genera], succeeds 
sir Ralph Abercrombie in 
command of .the Egyptian 
expedition ; created knid 
Hutchinson for his brilliant 
services in that campaiga» 
13. 

Ibrahim Pacha, iii. 324. 

Irish rebellion of 1798, iL 2. 

Isabella, Maria, infanta of 
Portugal, appointed regent 
in the name of don Pedro, 
resident emperor of Braiil^ 
iii. 288. 

Jena, the battle of, ii. 56» 

Jerome Bonaparte created 
king of Westphalia, ii. 71. 

Jersey, lady, her intimacy 
with tlie prince of Wales 
and Mrs. Fitzherbert, L 
254. ; appointed one of the 
ladies in waiting to proceed 
to meet the princess Caro- 
line of Brunswick with 
admiral Payne, 258. ; dis- 
missed from the household 
of the princess, 259. 

Jervis, admiral, created lord 
St. Vincent, i. 290. 

John VI., king. of Portugal, 
iii. 287. ; death of, 288. 

Joseph Bonaparte, ii. 116. . 

Josephine, empress, ii. H7. 

Jourdan, marshal, ii* 119. 
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JFunitts, his letter to the king, 
L 41. 
. Juoot, general, ii. 76. ; crosses 
the Spanish frontier on his 
route to Portugal, 77. ; 
enters Lisbon, 78. ; obtains 
a complete and quiet pos- 
session of Portugal, 94. 

Keith, lord, ii. 37. 

KeUennan, general, ill. 57. 

Kent, duke of, ii. 166. ; mar- 
riage of, iii. 170. ; death of, 
198. 

Kenyon, lord, i. S82. 

King, lord, ii. 136. 

Kingston, duchess of, i. 26. 

Knatchbull, sir Edward, iii. 
356. 

Knesebeck, general, iii. 44. 

Kutusow, general, ii. 208. 

liSb^oy^re, colonel, iii. 22. ; 
execution of, 112. 

Xiaborde, general, ii. 95. 

Jjade, lady, i. 21 5. 

JLAfayette, i. 219,; his ani- 
mated harangue 'at the 
council assembled by Na- 
poleon after the battle of 
' Waterloo, iii. 88. 

Lrfunb, Mr. George, iii. 202. 

Xiambton, Mr., iii. 237. 
• lAnsdowne, lord, * iii. 86. ; 
withdraws his name from 
the secret committee ap- 
pointed .to investigate the 
conduct . of the queen, 
219.; appointed secretary 
for the home department, 
:»11. 

Lauderdale, lord, ii. 54. 

Lecourbe, general, iii. 24. 

Leipsic, the battle of, li. 
247. 

Lenox, lady Sarah, i. 6. 

XiCnoXy colonel, i. 5K)9« 



licopold of Saxe-Cobourg, 
iii. 357. 

Liancourt, due de, i. 237. 

Ligny, the battle of, iii. 60. 

Lisle, Mrs., ii. 232. 

Liverpool, ii. 125. ; succeeds 
lord Castlereagh in the dc;- 
partment of war and co- 
lonies, 129. ; appointed 
first lord of the treasury, 
192. ; refuses to answer the 
questions of the duke of 
Sussex, iii. 5. ; his reply to 
the overture made by queen 
Caroline, through Mr. 
Brougham, 222. ; brings in 
a bill of pains and penalties 
to deprive her majesty Ca- 
roline Amelia Elizabeth of 
the title, &c. of queen of 
England, 226. 

Lloyd, bishop of Oxford, iii. 
352. 

Lobau, general, iii. 57. 

Londonderry, lord, iii. 330. 

Louis XVL of France, his 
character, i. 236.; execu- 
tion of, 245. 

Louis XVIII. of France, his 
triumphal entry into Lon« 
don, ii. 280. ; embarks in 
a royal yacht convoyed by 
the duke of Clarence for 
France, 281. ; proclaims 
Napoleon a traitor and 
rebel, iii. 22. ; makes his 
entry into Paris, escorted a 
second time to the throne 
of France by foreign bay- 
onets, 99. ; reconstitutes his 
cabinet with Fouch4 as 
minister of police, 100.; 
denies having any hostile 
designs towards Spain^ 
263. ; death of, 270. 

Luddism, commencement (i^» 
ii. 170. 
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Lutzen, tbe battle of, ii. 241. 
Lyttleton, Mr., ii. 185. 

Hacarthy, sir Charles, go- 
vernor of Sierra Jjbone, iii. 
27a 

Macdonald, nan(bal,iii. 102. 

Mack, general, ii. 40. 

Mackintosh, sir James, his 
learned and luminous re- 
view of the criminal law 
with reference to capital 
Clime, iiL 180. ; his elo- 
quent eulogy on Mr. Grat- 
tan, 203. ; makes an effort 
to follow up the enlightened 
views of sir Samuel Romilly 
for reforming the criminid 
laws, 204. 

Malmsbury, lord, i. 257. 

Maitland, general, iii. 80. 

Manners, lord, ii. 159. 

Marchand, general, iii. 21. 

Marie Antoinette, i. 219. ; ex- 
ecution of, 249. 

Maria Louisa, ardiduchess, 
marriage of with Napoleon, 
ii. 147; flight of from Paris, 
275. ; second marriage of, 
with count Niepperg^ iii. 
43. 

Biarmont, marshal, ii. 202. 

Marsh, Dr. Herbert, bishop of 
Peterborough, iii. 250. 

Massena, marshal, ii. 149. 

Medina del Rio Seco^ the 
battle of, ii. 88. 

Melville, lord, iii. 304. ; ap- 
pointed president of the 
board of control, 322. 

Metternicb, prince, iiL 17. 

Miguelj don, iiL 288. ; named 
regeilt of Portugal in the 
room of his sister, 333. 

Milton, lord, iL 229. 

Hinto, lord, ii. 6. 

Mitchell, admiral, L 300. 



Moira, lord, returns jrom m 
expedition to the cdast at 
France, L 247. ; appointed 
to proceed with 10,0OO men 
to the relief of the duke of 
York, 248. ; his advice to 
the prince regent, ii. 193. ; 
his character, 234. 

Moore, sir John, succeeds 
sir H. Burrard in the com- 
mand of the British troops 
in Portugal, iii. 101.; killed 
by a cannon ball in tbe 
battle of Corunna, iL 108. j 

Morpeth, lord, ii. 55. 

Moreau, general, iL 244.; 
kill^ in the batUe of Dres- 
den, 245. 

Mulgrave, lord, appointed fint 
lonl of the admiralty, ii. <>l. 

Murat, grand duke of Berg, 
appointed generalissimo of 
the French armies in Spain, 
ii. 82.; retains the throne 
of Naples after the defeat of 
Napoleon, iii. 11. ; delieat 
and ruin of, 53. 

Murray, lady Augusta, i. 255. 

Murray, sir John, ii. 256. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, L 28^ ; 
sails from Toulon, S98.; 
returns to Paris, 304. ; ob- 
tains the command o^ the 
expedition to Egypt, 305. ; 
becomes first consul, 307. ; 
his letters to George III. 
ii. 3. ; receives lord Gren* 
ville's reply, 6. ; crosses the 
Alps; breaks the sceptre 
of the German empire in the 
plain of Marengo; grants 
an armistice to the emperor, 
and returns to Paris in 
triumph; his address to the 
Frendi people, 6. ; n- 
proaches the English go- 
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' Tehiinent with a vfolatiofi of 
' the }aw of nations, in com- 
[ mencing hostilities before a 
declaration of war; rtta- 
liates by detaining all Bri- 
tish subjects liable to mili- 
tary service then within bis 
power ; seizes Hanover, and 
occupies both Holland and 
' Naples, 2d. ; assumes the 
title of emperor of the 
French, and king of Italy ; 
commences the subjugation 
of Europe, 36.; leaves Paris 
to join his army; takes Ulm, 
40. ; enters the capital of 
Austria ; pursues the fugi- 
tive court of Vienna; ob* 
tains the vrctoi^ of Anster- 
Utz, 41. ^ reduce Francis, 
emperor of Germany, to the 
style and title d( emperor of 
Austria; places tiie crown 
of Naples on the head of fais 
brother Joseph, 52. ; makes 
\ his triumphal entry into 
Berlin, 57. ; enters Poland 
to attack the Russians; 
joined by the Poles, Ad- 
' vahces to the conquest of 
continent^' Europe, 67. ; 
defeats the Russians in te- 
veral sanguinary but inde^ 
' dsive battles; obtains the 
memorable battle of FVied- 
land, 69. ; his interview with 
the emperor of Russia, 70. ; 
his triumi^al entty into 
Paris afteir \he conclusion 
of the peace of Tilsit, 72. ; 
refuses to acknowledge Fer- 
dinand king of Spain, 83. ; 
invested whh the sove- 
i«ignty of Spain ; dictates to 
the Spanish iMition a consti- 
tution resembling that of 
the French empire^ 86. ; ap- 
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points a meeting with the 
emperor of Russia at £r- 
furth, 102. ; -obtains from 
him a pledge to support the 
title of hh brother Joseph 
to the throne of Spain, 103. ; 
divorced from the empress 
Josephine, and married to 
the archduchess Maria 
Louisa of Austria, 147. ; 
invades Russia ; establishes 
his head quarters at WSlna, 
207. ; takes Smolendc by 
assault, 208. ; enters Mos- 
cow, 209. ; makes overtures 
of peace to the emperor 
Alexander but without ef- 
fect, 211.; sets outfor Paris, 
215. ; leaves Paris for 
Mentz ; commences the 
campaign of 1813, 240. ; 
returns to Paris, 249. ; his 
plan of military organi- 
sation, 259. ; leaves Paris; 
invests his brother Jtiseph 
with the chief command in 
the capital, and appoihts 
Maria Louisa regent, 260. ; 
Joins his army again, 261. ; 
his letter to Cauiincourt in 
reply to prince Mettemich, 
264. ; defeats the combined 
Prussian and Russian anttiet 
of Yorck and Sacken at 
Montmirail, 265.; directs the 
authors of the capitulation 
of Soissons to be tried by a 
council of war, 268. ; his 
heroism at tiie battle of 
Arcis-sur-Aube, 269. ; ab- 
dicates in fnvour of the 
empress and her son, 27^. ; 
signs his unconditional ab- 
dication, 278.; flies fh>ni 
Elba back to France, iii. 
16. ; obtains loans fVom thtt_ 
Italian bankers through ' 
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aister Caroline, queen of 
Naples, 19. ; lands at 
Cannes, 20. ; arrives at 
Grenoble; received by the 
soldiers and citiaEens with 
delirious joy, 22. ; enters 
Lyons in triumph, 24. ; 
enters the Tuilleries, 25. ; 
reconstitutes the council 
of state, 35.-; his answer to 
the declaration of the con- 
gress of Vienna, 36. ; sends 
• orders to General Grouchy 
to leave the Duke of An- 

f>uleme at liberty to quit 
ranee, 37. ; makes an 
overture to the British go- 
vernment; addresses a letter 
to tlie Emperor of Austria, 
40. ; his conversation with 
Fouch^ on discovering his 
secret correspondence with 
Metternich, 48.; his ha- 
rangue at the national con- 
vocation of the Champ de 
Mai, 51. ; opens the session 
of the newly created cham- 
ber of peers ; leaves Paris 
to take the command of the 

. army, and open the cam- 
paign, 53. ; addresses his 
troops from his head-quar- 
ters at Beaumont, 56. ; re- 
turns to Paris after the 
battle of Waterloo, 87. ; 
assembles a council, 88. ; 
retires to Malmaison ; his 
letter to the provisional go- 
vernment, 93. ; takes leave 
of Malmaison for ever, 95. ; 
arrives at Rochefort, with 
the intention of proceeding 
to the United States, 102. ; 
places himself voluntarily 
in the hands of the British 

.idmiral; his letter to the 
'nee regent, 103.; ar- 



. rives at Plymouth Sound ; 
addresses a letter of remon- 
strance to admiral Laid 
Keith; forced on board 
the Northumberland, and 
sets sail for St. Helena, 
104. 

Navarino, the battle of, iii. 
823. 

Necker, madame, her chara&> 
ter of Mr. Fox, i. 64. 

Nelson, commodore, i. 290. ; 
gains the victory of Aboa-> 
kir, which obtained for him 
the title of lord Nelson, 
299. ; killed in the battle 
of Trafalgar, ii. 39. 

Nettcrville, lord, ii. 168. 

Newcastle, duke of, i. 17. ; 
becomes lord of the jurivy 
seal, 37. 

Newnham, alderman, i. 150. 

Ney, marshal, iii. 23. ; his 
name omitted in the impe- 
rial bulletins of the battle 
of Waterloo, 90. ; appears 
in his place as a peer, 91. ; 
trial of, V20.; execution 
of, 121. 

Ney, madame, her interview 
with the duke of Welling- 
ton, iii. 117. 

Nicholson, Margaret, attempts 
to assassinate the king, i. 
146. 

Nicholas, emperor of Russia, 
iii. 279. 

Niepperg, count, iii. 43. 

Norfolk, duke of, deprived 
of the lieutenancy of the 
West- Riding, and the co- 
lonelcy of the West Yoik 
militia, i. 297. 

North, lord, succeeds ^ 
duke of Grafton as first 
lord of the treasury, i.- 59. ; 
commanded by the king to 
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return the seals of office, 

i. 108. 
Korthumberland, duke of, 
' succeeds lord Anglesey as 

▼iceroy of Ireland, iii. S4. 

O'Connell, Mr., iii. 337. 
O'Kelly, count, i. 134. 
Orange, prince of, iii. 63- 
Orthes, battle of, ii. 273. 
Otto, M., ii. 13. 

IVgol, general, iii. 57. 

Faine, his Rights of Man, i. 
239. 

Palmelia, M. de, the Portu- 
guese minister in Xondon, 
applies to the British go- 
vernment for military aid 
on the faith of ancient al- 
liance and express treaty, 
Jii. 290. 

Falmerston, lord, appointed 
secretary at war, iii. 322. 

Pampeluna, capitulation of, 
ii- 255. 

Paris, state of, ii. 275. ; en- 
tered by the allied sove- 
reigns, 276.; a defini- 
tive treaty of peace signed 
between the allied powers 
at, 281. ; capitulation of, 
signed at St. Cloud, iii. 
99. 

Parliament, the dissolution of, 
i, 120. 

Parr, Dr., his conversation 
with the prince of Wales, 
i. 55. 

Payne, admiral, his letter to 
Sheridan, i. 1 79. ; comptrol- 
ler of the prince's house- 
hold commissioned to pro- 
ceed with a squadron to 
receive and bring over the 
princess of Brunswick, 258. 

Pftul, emperor of Russia, bis 



admiration of Bonaparte; 
abandons the confederacy, 
and proves himself the es- 
pecial enemy of England, 
ii. 5. ; assassination of, 13. 

Pauline, Borghese,' princess, 
iii. 19. 

Pedro, don, emperor of Bra- 
zil and Portugal, abdicates 
the crown of Portugal in 
favour of his eldest daugh- 

. ter, iii. 288.; sends over 
his abdication by the hands 
of the British minister, sir 
Charles Stuart, 289. 

Peninsular war, commence- 
ment of the, ii. 94. 

Peel, Mr., commences his 
political life, iii. 135. ; his 
elaborate report of the se« 
cret committee on the re- 
sumption of cash payments, 
181. ; appears as the chief 
opponent of catholic enutn- 
cipation, 236.; brought in 
and carried four bills, pro- 
posing specified mitigations 
of the criminal law 261. ; 
appointed secretary of 
state for the home depart- 
ment, 321. ; his speech on 
the passing of the catholic 
emancipation bill, 349. ; 
brings in a bill to disfran- 
chise the Irish forty shilling 
freeholders, 353. 

Perceval, Mr., succeeds tin 
duke of Portland as prime 
minister, ii. 128.; com- 
mences proceedings for the 
appointment of a regent, 
135. ; triumpK of, 183. ; 
assassination of, 187. ; his 
character, 188. 

Perrot, sir Richard, i. 42. 

Petty, lord Heniy, diancellor 
of the exchequer, ii. 4*^-^^ 
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Flcliegru,the French general, 
i. 248. 

PictOD, sir Thomas, iii. 63. ; 
killed in the battle of W». 
tcrloo, 74i 

Pitt, his advice to the king, 
i. 12.; resigns the seals; 
the king announces to him 
a pension, with a peerage 
in his family, 15. ; cha- 
racter of, 16. ; commanded 
to attend the king, 32.; 
raised to the peerage by 
the title of earl of Chat- 
ham ; takes the privy 
seal, 38. ; resigns the privy 
seal, 39. ; returns after two 
years* retirement for his 
health ; his speech in the 
house of lords on the Ameri- 
can war, 61. ; death of, 62. 

-^— Mr. William, first lord 
of the treasury and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer,- i. 
108. ; refuses to resign, 
114.; receives addresses on 
his triumph ; invited to a 
public dinner in the city of 
liOndon, 125. ; attacked by 
a mob returning from a 
public dinner; parallel be- 
tween him and his father, 
126. ; introduces a plan for 
the better government of 
India, 128. ; proposes a 
war with Russia in support 
of the Turks, 132. ; moves 
the recommitment of the 
Quebec government bill, 
234. ; his reply to Sheridan 
on his mentioning the in- 
adequacy of the prince of 
Wales's income in the house 
of commons, 135. ; his 
observations on alderman 
Newnham*s motion, 151.; 
conversation with the 



prince of Wales on the 
sute of his affairs, 161. ; 
proposes to increase the 
prince's income, 163.; his 
conference with the prince 
of Wales at Carlton house, 
164. ; his interview with the 
king, 178.; his speech on the 
regency question, 1 84. ; com* 
municates to the prince by 
letter his plan of a restricted 
regency, 192; receives a let- 
ter from the prince in reply, 
193. ; answers the prince*8 
letter in the name of the 
ministers, 194. ; his inter- 
view with the king on bis 
majesty's recov.ery, 203. ; 
resignation of, ii. 7. ; be- 
comes the most remarkable 
advocate of the peace of 
Amiens, 15.; succeeds 
Mr. Addington as first 
commissioner of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of the 
exchequer, 28. ; his recon- 
ciliation with Mr. Adding- 
ton, 31. ; ministry and 
death of, 41. 

Plunket, Mr., made attorney- 
general of Ireland, iii. 245. ; 
submits the catholic claims 
to parliament, 260. 

Pole, Mr. Wellesley, ii. 159. 

Poniatowski killed in the bat- 
tle of Leipsic, ii. 248. 

Ponsonby, Mr., ii. 135. 

, sir William, iii. 
74. 

Poole, sir Ferdinand, i. 214. 

Porch ester, lord, ii. 131. 

Portland, duke of, appointed 
first lord of the treasury, i. 
100. ; becomes third secre- 
tary of state under Mr. 
Pitt, 252.; succeeds lord 
Grenville as premier, ii. 
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' 61. ; ministry of, 64. ; re- 
. signation of, 128. 

Portland, duchess of, i. ] 60. 

Powell, Mr., charged with a 
secret commission to take 
evidence in Italy respecting 
the conduct of the princess 
of Wales, iii. 207. 

Prague, congress at, ii. 243. 

Presburgh, peace of, ii, 51. 

Prussia, king of, sails from 
Dover, ii. 288. 

Price, doctor, i. 130. 

Priestley, doctor, i. 238. 

Quarantotti, cardinal, ad- 
dresses to the Irish Catho- 
lics a rescript authorising 
and advising what was 
called a veto, iii. 8. 

Queensbury, duke of, i. 134. 

Handolph, doctor, i. 271. 

Bastelli, an Italian, brought 
over as a witness against the 
queen, iii. 229. 

Reille, general, iii. 57. 
' Reynier, general, ii. 58. 

Bichmond, duke of, master- 
general of the ordnance, i. 
108. ; appointed lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, ii. 62. 

Richelieu, ducde, iii. 113. 

Robespierre, his character, i. 
249. 

Robinson, Mrs., i. 69. ; her 
intimacy with the prince of 
Wales; their correspond- 
ence under the names of 
. Perditta and Florizel, i. 73. ; 
discarded by the prince of 
. Wales, 92. ; death of, 94. 

, Mr. Frederick, 
succeeds Mr. Vansittart as 
chancellor of the exche- 
quer, iii. 256, ; called to 
ti)e house- of peers as lord 



Goderich, 305. ; succeeds 
Mr. Canning as first lord 
of the treasury, 318. ; re- 
signs, 321. 

Rockingham, lord, first com- 
missioner of the treasury; 
his dismissal, i. 36. ; second 
ministry of, 85. ; death of, 
97. 

Roden, lord, iii. 335. 

Roland, madame, i. 249. 

Rolle, Mr., i. 152. 

Romilly, sir Samuel, attempts 
to mitigate the criminal 
laws, ii. 162. ; vindicates 
the legality and uprightness 
of the delicate investiga- 
tion, 227. ; returned mem* 
ber for Westminster; his 
death and character^ iii« 
171. 

Rose, Mr. George, ii. 163. 

Ross, general, i. 112. 

Rostopchin, general, governor, 
of Moscow, ii. 210. 

Rothiere, the battle of, ii. 263. 

Russel, lord John, introduces, 
with an able speech, the 
consideration of the sacra- 
mental test and corporation 
acts, iii. 327. 

Rutland, duke of, i. 108. 

Ryder, Mr., 'appointed to the 
home department, iu 129. 

St. Cyr, general, defeats ge- 
neral Witgenstein at Pol- 
tosk; created marshal of 
France, ii. 208. ; appointed 
by Louis XVIII. minbter 
of war, iii. 102. 

St. Ledger, Mrs., i. 258. 

St. Pierre d'isube, the battle 
of, ii. 255. 

Salamanca, the battle of, ii. 
200. 

Sandwich, lord, i. 31. 
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Saurin, Mr., the Irish attor- 
ney-general, ii. 159. 

Scarlett, sir James, iii. 354.^ 

Schwartzenberg, prince, ii. 
208. 

Schwellenberg, madame, i. 
214. 

Sebastiani, colonel, ii. 21. 

Sefton, lord, iii. 3. 

Segnier, first president, his 
bombastic encomium on 
Napoleon, ii. 72. 

Shelbume, lord, i. 84. ; ap- 
pointed prime minister, 98. ; 
resignation of, 99. 

Sheridan, Mr., i. 135.; his 
dispute with Mr. Rolle on 
the subject of the prince's 
embarrassments, i. 152. ; 
his conversation with Mr. 
Scully, member of the ca- 
tholic deputation from Ire- 
land, iL 34. ; appointed 
treasurer of the navy, 46. j 
makes himself conspicuous 
in the house of commons 
as the Corypheus of the 
Spanish cause, 90. 

, doctor, trial of, ii. 

168. 

Sidmouth, lord, his letter to 
the prince of Wales, ii. 24. ; 
bis attempted invasion of 
the toleration act, 165. ; in- 
troduced into the cabinet as 
secretary of state for the 
home department, 196. ; 
brings in a bill to repeal the 
suspension of the habeas 
corpus act, iii. 162. ; retires 
from the home department, 
245. 

Somerset, lord Edward, ii. 
273. 

Souham, genera], ii. 205. 

Soolf, marshal, ii. 38. ; raises 
the siege of Cadiz, 204. ; 



establishes his head-quarten 
at Toledo, 207. ; takes the 
command in Spain as liea- 
' tenant of the emperor, 253. ; 
defeated by the British at 
St. Sebastian, 254. ; de- 
prived of the command by 
the provisional government 
iii. 92. 

Southampton, lord, i. 257. 

Spain, hostilities begun with; 
a treaty of peace concluded 
with, i. 18. 

Spence, general, ii. 95. 

Spencer, earl, first lord of the 
admiralty, i. 252. 

Stanhope, lord, his observation 
on the report of the bullion 
committee, ii. 1 65. 

Stanley, colonel, ii. 19. 

Strachan,sir Richard, ii. 130. 

Stuart, sir John, iu 58. 

Sutton, Mr. Mannera, ii. 17. ; 
succeeds Mr. Abbot as 
sp^ker of the house of com- 
mons, iii. 155. ; re-elected 
on the accession of George 
IV., 202. 

Sydney, lord, i. 108. 

Talavera, battle of, ii. 120. 

Talbot, lord, chief governor 
of Ireland, iii. 243. 

Talleyrand, the French mi- 
nister, his tribute to the 
character of Mr. Fox, iL 
5\.; with the senate, pro- 
nounces the forfeiture of 
the throne by Napoleon, 
276. ; his character, 279. ; 
imagines himself in the 
clutches of Napoleon ; in- 
vokes the Emperor of Rus- 
sia to save his life, iii. 24. 

Tarragona, storming of, by 
Suchet, ii. 1 78. 

Tavistock, lord, his eloquent 
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eulogy OQ Mr. Whitbread, 
iii. 124, 

Temple, lord, returns from 
the government of Ireland, 
i. lOa ; sent for by the 
king, ]07. 

Teodoro Majocchi, iii. 229. 

Thielman, general, iii. 56. 

Thurlow, lord, bis opinion of 
the India bill, i. 107. ; ap< 
pointed chancellor, 108. ; 
his character, 189. ; his opi- 
nion on the right of the 
Prince of Wales to the 
guardianship of his daugh- 
ter, ii. 44. 

Tiemey, Mr,, appointed trea- 
surer of the navy, ii. 27. ; 
moves the appointment of a 
select committee to enquire 
into the effect produced 
upon the foreign exchanges, 
iii. 179. ; his energetic re- 
ply to Lord Castlereagh in 
the House of Commons, 
195. ; appointed master of 
the mint, 311. 

Tilly, i. 219. 

Tilsit, the peace of, ii. 70. 

Tooke, Mr. Home, publishes 
a pamphlet, entitled " Let- 
ter to a friend," i. 191. 

Toulouse, battle of, ii. 280. 

Trafalgar, battle of, ii. 39. 

Trant, colonel, ii. 150. 

Tugend-Bund, the, ii. 24a. 

Tyrwhitt, sir Thomas, iii. 
220. 

Vandamme, general, iii. 57. 

Vansittart, Mr., introduced 
into the cabinet as chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, ii. 
196. ; proposes an income 
tax of 5 per cent. iii. 134. ; 
retires with a seat in the 
cabinet, and a peerage by 
VOL. III. 



the title of Lord Bexley, 
255. 

Vauxchamp, battle of, ii. 265. 

Victor, marshal, ii. 119. 

Vienna, the congress of; de- 
claration of, against Napo- 
leon, iii. 27. 

Villele, the French minister, 
iii. 262. 

Villeneuve, admiral, defeat of, 
in the battle of Trafalgar, 
by Nelson, ii. 39. ; taken 
prisoner by the English; 
exchanged after some time ; 
destroyed himself at an inn 
on liis way to Paris, ii. 40. 

Villoutreys, colonel, iii. 58. 

Vimiero, battle of, ii. 95. 

Vittoria, battle of, ii. 251. 

Wachan, the battle of, ii. 247. 

Wagram, the battle of, ii. 122. 

Waldegrave, lady, i. 48. * 

Wales, princess dowager of, 
death of, i. 49. 

Wallace, Mr., vice-president 
of the board of trade, iii. 
206. 

Walmoden, general, i. 248. 

Walpole, Horace, letter of, 
i. 24. 

Warburton, his opinion of 
lord Bute, i. 29. 

Wardle, colonel, ii. 1 10. 

Waterloo, the battle of, iii. 69. 

Watson, Dr., bishop of Llan- 
daff, i. 208. 

Wellesley, sir Arthur, sails 
from Cork on his first pen- 
insular expedition, ii. 95. ; 
recalled to England to 
attend the board of enquiry, 
98. ; arrives with a rein- 
forcement to rescue Por- 
tugal, 116.; pursues mar- 
shal Soult to the fron- 
tier of Gallicia, 119. ; 
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created viscount Welling- 
ton of Talavera, 121.; cap« 
tures Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
created by the Spanish 
Gortes duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and grandee of 
the first class, 200. ; invests 
Badajos, 201. ; occupies 
Madrid, 204. ; made com- 
mander-in-chief of the 
Spanish armies, 205*; ar- 
rives at his former head- 
quarters on the frontierB of. 
Portugal, 206.; presented 
with the baton of a British 
field-marshal by the prince 
regent, 252. ; invades 
France, 255. ; crosses the 
Adour, 272. ; received en- 
thusiastically in the house 
of commons ; created duke 
of Wellington, 282.; his 
address to the speaker, 
283. ; the speaker's answer, 
284.; sent as ambassador 
extraordinary to the French 
court, iii. 9. ; his letter 
to the military conference, 
45. ; his letter to his mother 
Lady Momington after the 
battle of Waterloo, 83.; 
advances into France at the 
head of his army, with 
Louis XVIII. in his bag- 
gage train, 89. ; his letter 
to lord Castlereagh, 108. , 
his interview with Madame 
Ney, 117. ; arrives in 
England, 136. ; leaves 
England for the continent,N 
to take the place of lord 
Londonderry, as British 
minister at Verona, 255.; 
informed by the French 
minister that the affairs of 
Spain would come under 
the consideration of the 



congress; writes to Mr. 
Canning on the subject, 
262. ; his correspondence 
with Mr. Huskisson, 313. ; 
sent for by the king, and 
commissioned to forma new 
administration, 321. ; made 
first lord of the treasury, 
322. ; ' insists on considering 
Mr. Huskisson's letter as 
a resignation, 331. ; his 
letter to Dr. Curtis, the 
Catholic primate of Ireland, 
343. ; fails speech in the 
house of lords on the qoes. 
tion of catholic emancipa- 
tion, 353. 

Wellesley, marquis, super- 
sedes Mr. Frere as envoy 
extraordinary in Spain, ii. 
121. ; succeeds Mr. Can- 
ning as foreign secretary, 
129. ; resignation of, 187. ; 
his motion for the consi- 
deration of the Catholic 
claims, 198. ; sent over as 
lord-lieutenant to Ireland 
in the room of Lord Tal- 
bot, iii. 245. ; prohibits the 
dressing of the statue of 
king William in College 
Green, 258. 

Westmoreland, lord, ii. 61. 

Wetherell, sir Charles, iii. 
351. 

Whig, tlie monopoly, i. 13. 

Whitbread, Mr., proposes a 
pacific amendment in the 
house of conmions, ii. 221. ; 
espouses the cause of the 
princess of Wales, 225.; 
his speech, 227. ; his com- 
plaint respecting the eri- 
dence of Mrs. Lisle, 232. ; 
death and character of, iii. 
124. 

Wliitmore, Mr., iii. 284. 
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Whitworth, lord, ii. 20. 

Wilberforce, Mr., iii. 62. 

Wilkes, Mr., i. 20. ; pub- 
lishes his ]^orth Briton, 29.; 
returns from exile, 41. 

William, prince, arrives at 
Plymouth, commanding the 
Pegasus frigate, i. 172.; 
leaves Plymouth as com- 
mander of the Andromeda, 
173. ; arrives in London, 
created duke of Clarence, 
214. ; his defence of lord 
$t. Vincent in the house of 
peers, ii. 34. ; his reply to 
the rebuke of lord chan- 
cellor Eldon, 35. ; mar- 
riage of with the princess 
of Saxe-Meningen,iii. ] 70. ; 
appointed lord high admiral 
of England, 304. ; retires 
from the Admiralty, 354. 

Williams, Mr., appears at the 
bar.of the house of lords as 
counsel for the queen, iii. 
225. 

Willis, Dr., called in to at- 
tend the king, i. ] 83. 

Wilson, sir Robert, publishes 
his pamphlet upon Egypt, 
ii. 21. ; removed from the 
army in consequence of 
remonstrating with some 
soldiers at the queen's fu- 
neral, iii. 239. 

Winchester, the bishop of, 
positively states the king's 

^ intention to abdicate the 
. throne, L 1 1 9. 

Windham, Mr., his opposi- 
tion to the preliminary 



terms of the peace of 
Amiens, ii. 15.; appointed 
secretary of war, 46. 

Withers, tried for his libels on 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, i. 191. 

Wolcot, Dr., i. 274. 

Wolseley, sir Charles, iii. 189. 

Wood, Mr., Lord Mayor of 
London, iiL 142. 

Wortley, Mr. Stuart, moves 
in the House of Commons 
an address . to the Prince 
Regent, recommending 
such measures as might be 
best calculated to form an 
efficient administration, ii. 
189. ; remarkable expres- 
sions of, in the House of 
Commons, 2S8. 

Wrede, general, ii. 249. 

■ prince, iii. 43. 

Wurtchen, battle of, ii. 243. 

Yarmouth, lord, detained a 
prisoner in France by Na- 
poleon, iL 54. 

Yorcke, the Prussian general, 
ii. 215. 

Yorke, Mr., enforces the 
standing order for the ex- 
clusion of strangers during 
the Walcheren enquiry, ii. 
130. 

Zaragoza, siege of, iL 89. 

Zieten, general, his reply 
to Manhal Davoust when 
he requested a suspension 
of arms to consider the 
terms of the surrender of 
Paris, iii. 98. 
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